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| INH is a poor farmer. He grows rice 
* a on'an acre ofland near the South 
China Sea. He lives with his wife and 
three children in a cramped hut made 
of straw and mud. • 

Linh — lihe millions of other — has 
been forced by the South Vietnamese 
Government to spy on his own family 
for the Phoenix programme, a contro- 
versial allied drive using torture and 
assassination to destroy .the Commu- 
nist political leadership in South 
Vietnam. t> 

“I don’t want to get into trouble;” 
Linh said through a translator. 
•'That’s why I tell the government \ 
what they want. I don't tell them 
everything, of course. Just as much as 
1 have to.” 

The Phoenix programme has tried ( 
to get a gla Irvong (family head) like 
Lihh to spy in every hut, house and 
shanty in South Vietnam. They re 
the lowest rungs on a massive intel- 
ligence apparatus providing reports, 
on suspected leaders of the Com- 
munist National Liberation Front 
(NLF). . 

The gia fruongs don t get any 
money .for their information-ljust 
prosecution as suspected Communists 
if they fail to report accurately on 
the actions of their families. 

Allied sources said- the Phoenix 
programme also employs a large net- 
work of paid informers— national police, 
undcrcoxittuejU ciy:lj,a 


of gunmen organised by the U.l 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). 

The reports from informers move 
up through channels' to -hundreds of 
District Intelligence Operations Com- 
mands (DIOCs),the hubs of the Phoe- 
nix programme. Each DIOC is man- 
ned by South Vietnamese soldiers, po- 
lice and psychological warfare specia- 
lists as well as an unofficial member 
from the TJ.S. army, American sources 
said. . | 

U.S. intelligence officers said the 
DIOCs use the reports to prepare 
‘‘target folders” on .suspected poli- • 
lical leaders of the Vietcong, the 
Saigon government’s name for the 
NLF. ■ 

The officials said green sheets of 
paper in the folders arc used to _ list 
.such items as physical descriptions, 
friends and visiting habits of suspects. 
Pink sheets are used for copies of all 
agent reports on suspects. 

South Vietnamese Phoenix off i- 
- cials said informants arc graded on a 
scale ranging from A (completely 
reliablcy to F (reliability cannot be 
judged). They said information pro- 
vided by agents is grade from 1 (con- 
firmed) to 6 (truth cannot be judged). 

DIOC members-nfter deciding . a • 
suspect is likely to be a Communist 
leader— meet to decide how he should 
be “neutralised.” The suspect can bo 
assassinated, arrested or talked into 
switching sides. 

A former U.S. Phoenix coordina- 
tor (adviser) said most DIOCs require 
at least a’ C3 rating — agent fairly 
reliable, information possibly true- 
before “targeting” a suspect for ass- 


/V-*- The field' police, strike arm of the 
. national police, are usually used for 
arrests. CIA-financed PRU’s, mem- 
. bers , of Province Reconnaissance 
. Units, arc used to kill suspects, ac- 
cording to allied intelligence sources. 

But in Vietnam, no operation is 
■ water-tight. Allied intelligence of- 
ficers said most Communist political 
leaders find out — through informa- 
tion leakage — that they've been tar- 
geted for assassination or arrest and 
go into hiding before the government 
. can get to them. : 

' They said the Phoenix. programme 
then issues wanted posters showing 
mug shots and offering small rewards 
for information about the where- 
abouts of suspects. I 

The programme recently began <x 
i trial project in il few provinces r.fic-r- 
ing bounties euphemistically 'called 
• “maximum incentive swards”, of 
several ' thousand dollars for really 
high Com mu nisi I c-adcrs — dc a d a < a I i v e. 

After a suspect is arrested,, the' 
next step is a trip to a Province In- 
terrogation Centre (PIC) also organised 


by the CIA, according to nil: 

sovvc r J$. 

A former U.S. Phoen 

• v o.d'/isct 

said torture is used at a 

ilPICs al- 

though interrogators usja" 

y asc psy- 

chologic.il rather than phys 

ical tecli.’ii- 

qties. A couple of favorites 

are: 

Cover a suspect’s face 

with a wet 


washcloth. Pour soapy, water over 
the cloth- each time he refuses to 
answer a question. The water isn’t 
supposed to hurt him, but it gives the 
suspect the impression he’s drowning. 

. G Tic a suspect to a chair and 
attach- wires to a 12-volt car battery. 
Shock the suspect every time he 
refuses to answer a question. If he’s 
really a tdugh customer, apply the 
wires to the genitals. 

When the questioning is over, the 
suspect' is brought before a province 
security committee headed , by the 
local province chief. 

'The committee has the power to 
sentence a suspect in secret ■ trials to 
u maximum of two. years in prison. 
The sentence, however, is renewable 
indefinitely as long as Vietnam is at 
war. ■. ■ 

U.S. sources said the suspect can- 
not question his accusers or even find 
out who they are. “It’s pretty • much 
up to the province chief,” one Ameri- 
can official said. “If he’s a good man 
there'll be a fair trial. If he’s not, 
there won’t.” 

“I think it’s safe to say that when 
it’s all over not many people get o:f,” 
one current Phoenix ao vise r said. 
“Just about everybody who makes 
the whole route winds up in jail.”— 
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Many Refugees Neutral A bout Vietcong 

U.S. Advisers Vo icing fJonbis on 


■ Survey .of .AiiilwUs Is 
Made by Americans' 

..’ : Hy GLORIA EMERSON . 

• Special to The New York Times 

SAIGON, South Vietnam, 


Oct. 2.5 


An official Arncr- 


icart survey of attitudes among 
refugees has found that many 
take a neutral view .of the Viet- 
cong and that they consider liv- 
ing conditions' under’ Commit 


were basically hopeful. Gov- 
ernment assistance has_ been 
provided to over a third of 
those interviewed, but it has 
been invariably late and usu- 
ally . considered inadequate. 
Their attitude toward the GVN 
has been generally favorable 
although they do not credit 
GVN with doing much for 
them beyond providing secur- 


ity.” 


‘No Sense of Urgency’ 


On the question of initial [ cany out the controversial j>ro 
Government assistance to the! E] am “ 


Sctigon*8 

mre to Push Operation Phoenix : 


7 Specie! to Tito Nev? York Times 
Sp:cl?.l to The New York Tlmc3 

SAIGON, South Vietnam, 

Oct. 25 — Many American ad- 
visers in the provinces are 
voicing doubt about the willing- 
ness of Vietnamese officials to 


refugees, the report says: "As 'nix, whose purpose is to weed 

''out Vietcong political leaders. 
"In this province the Gov- 


hist ’ control' to/be. reasonably.! Jn the past, no sense of ur-j 
good. , ’ gency was felt by the Gov-j 

The 181 refugees interrogate ernment.” 
cd, from a group believed to “Due to the ' ■high mobility 
number almost 80,000, are from of the refugees, a "Lct-the-j 
the lb; Minh’ Forest, .where a dust-seltle-first’ attitude aptly j 
campaign to clear out enemy describes the initial, feelings 
concentrations . has been un- 0 f many officials about future 
Her way since December, 1970. assistance,” it continues. "Lack 
The Government puls the nuni- 0 f sufficient social-action ca- 
ber of refugees at 45,000. dro and the generally slow 

Government assistance is procedures of the services corn- 
considered inadequate by some plementcd this attitude, ” 
of the refugees interviewed, ac-j : j n Thoibinh District in An- 


cording to the survey. The 
death .and destruction caused 
by frequent military ‘activities 
:by allied forces — which means 
! troop movements, artillery 
'strikes and bombing — were 
major reasons why many had 
fled their homes. 

• The . report on the findings 
points up the complexities of 
dealing with the refugee prob- 
lem despite tlie long-established j 
apparatus and the benefits os 
tensibly provided. 

■ Long a Vietcong Rase 

. The U, Minh area, long e 
base for the Vietcong guerril 


xuyen Province, for example, 
20 per cent, of the beneficiaries 
failed to show the first time 
for payments of a 30-day rice 
allowance, the report notes, 
explaining that there were “nu- 
merous problems”: failure _ to 
register the refugees, compiled 
the necessary official docu- 
ments. s.nd notify the refugees 
when and where to appear. 

“Many of these refugees 
were out working to support 
themselves,” the report says. 

When the second . payment 
session arrived, after ample 
notification, the report says 


las of South Vietnam, Vat ‘the "many of the refugees who 


A 


southern, tip. of the peninsula 
in three provinces. It is a com- 
plex of dense jungles, open 
cultivated land, winding 
streams and straight canals. 

The. survey, and report were 
done for the Pacification’ Stud- 
ies Group, which is attached 
to Civil’ Operations and Rural 
Development ' Support, the 
American agency that con- 
ceived of the pacification pro- 
grams and supervises 5 them. 

Marked “For Official Use 
Only,” the study is in an idiom 
meant for United States ofii- 
ciais. A summary says: ■ . 

“Living conditions •' of the 
people in the past while un- 
der VC ; control were ’ consid- 
ered reasonably good. Few of 
the refugees considered, them- 
selves to have been living in 
want. The people’s attiudes to- 
ward the VC while, under their 
_ riy neutral, 
while feelings about their fu- 
ture reception in GVN [Gov- 
ernment of (South), Vietnam] 


show the first time went away 
disappointed — someone else 
had gotten their payments.” 

While the report says that 
life under Vietcong control in 
.the U Minh area was difficult 
Tor a majority of the refugees 
interviewed, "a surprising num- 
ber, 37 per cent, considered it 
to be good or better.” 

The area was a major strong- 
hold of the Vielminh, who 
fought the French. From 1940 
to 1954, under Vietminh con- 
trol, living standards rose to 
a level where the people could 
be termed well off, the report 
says. From 1.954 to 1966 the 
area was a major training and 
supply center for the Vietcong. 

Long exposure to one form 
or another of Communist con- 
trol did not sc-em to worry the 
people, as long as they were 
able to make a living. As for 
the future, two-thirds of them 


stress the program’s impor- 
tance has resulted in the re- 
moval of many Vietnamese 
once vitally involved in it. Men 
trained exclusively for the pro- 
gram are being removed wit.h- 

nowiras 'operaUon PiVoe- 1 ' °u t replacement, the report on 
Quangnam said. / 

The senior province . official 
Baclieu Province, on the 


ernment will not allocate even 
a pencil, paperclip or piece of 
paper on a regular basis to the 
program,” according to Russel! 
L.‘ Mcerdink, senior American 
adviser in Phuyen, on the cen- 
tral coast. 

“it would seem that the 
problem is common,” he said 
in a confidential report on paci- 
fication in Military Region II, 
a coastal and highland area 
north of Saigon. 

“The low quality of person- 
nel assigned 1 to the program 
must also be considered some- 
thing other than ‘coinciden- 
tal,’ ” lie added. 

Who Is Being Fooled? 

He said it was the peroga- 
tive of the Government in Sat 


in 

southern coast, reported that 
the Phoenix program was of 
ifective against low-level Viet 
icong but "ineffective against 
The hard core” of the leader- 
ship. ’ 

j Experimental Rewards 

Last August, in an attempt 
to bolster the program, the 
United Stales and the South 
Vietnamese Government decid- 
ed to begin experimental cash 
rewards’ in four provinces, pay- 
ing up to the equivalent of 
$1 1,000 for certain key load- 
ers. It is doubtful that the re- 
wards are effective. 

Last May the senior American 
adviser in Binhtuy Province, 
75 miles west of Saigon, said 
the primary reason for the. 
lack of success was “the in 


gon to withhold support from 
the Phoenix Program, but, he herent distaste” of people for 
added, “certainly the United inducing relatives, friends of 
States Government should not people with political cornice- 
give the Government of South lions. ■ • _ 

Vietnam the satisfaction of Quota for Each Province 
thinking it is ‘fooling’ the Am- ' , 

, Under the Phoenix operating 
man, each province receives a 
quota of Vietcong to be “neu- 
tralized” each month, which 


ericans. 

The Phoenix Program, con 
c.eived by the Central intelli-vj 
gence Agency in 1937, was 
turned over to the South Viet- 
namese in principle the follow- 
ing year. Americans have since 
pushed the program, providing; 
advisers and funds as a pri- 
mary means of seeking out the 
Vietcong. 

Since South Vietnam has not 
given the program the empha- 
sis some American officials feel 
it should have, they are con- 
sidering a reorganization of it 
program and its basic concepts 
in the hopes of salvaging 'it. 

Lack of interest in or dis- 
taste for the program is not 
•limited to Vietnamese in Mili- 
tary Region II. 

Lag Traced to Saigon ; 


can mean arresting a man, tak-i 
ing him into the Open Arms 
program, which accepts defect- 
ors, or killing him. \ 

The quota system led to crit- 
icisms here and in Congres- 
sional hearings in Washington. ’I 
“Volume rather than quality 
! neutralization” became the pat*: 
I tern, a senior adviser wrote.’ 
tern, a senior adviser wrote, 
discussing the quotas. “Much; 
of this can bo attributed to 
U.S. guidance and influence' 
and quotas,’’ he added. 

Testimony in Washington 
disclosed that American aid to 
the program from 1968 to May 
1971, amounted to 8732-million. 
Current contributions have not 
ibeen disclosed. 


“There seems- to be a de- 
crease in the interest and cm- ' - " 

pbasis in the program,” wrote 
the senior American advisor in 
worry over their ability to earn Quangnam Province,, which is 
a living, while concern about in tiie northernmost military 
security is found only among region of South Vietnam, He 
half this number, the report traced the declining interest to 
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-President Johnson’s memoirs give appropriately. chill- 
ing attention to tiro dumping of Ngo Dinh D.iem by the 
administration of his predecessor, John F. Kennedy. 

It was. indeed, a bloody bungle. 
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There had been a State Department group out to oust 
I' Diem, or change him into the group’s own image and 
, likeness, for some time before the CIA-backed coup that 
j ran him out of office, replaced him’NvItlr Gen.BigMinh, 
/and led to his senseless murder. The group’s chief spokes- 
woman was Roger Hilsman, former OSSoperatorwithMer- 
| rill’s Marauders in Burma, educator, diplomat, etc. 

I His favorite warning to Diem (or about Diem) was 
i “that fellow’s got to pull up his socks.” By that he proba- 
[ bly meant that Diem had better stop trying to keep from 
i being toppled by the likes of the Buddhist rabble-rouser, 

? Thich Tri Quang. 

: The whole ouster process demeaned the dignity and 

traditional fair play of the United States. Misinformation 
about Diem was rife. Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, for 
example, assured the Ilearst Task Force that was about 
j to interview Diem in Saigon — a week or two before the 
| coup — tiiat we would find him a broken, graying man 
I who had lost his hold. Diem turned out to be a ball 01 fire, 

I black-haired, vigorous and sure of where he and his coun- 
i try were going. He said, “We won’t need your American 
j troops after the end of 1965.” 

Vr * ' * -- . . A . 

i W.E . BROUGHT up the question of the troublesome 
! Madame Nhu, wife of his brother and his (Diem’s) official 
■ hostess at affairs of state. Diem was a bachelor -and de- 
vout ’.churchgoer who lived an asceftic life. He smiled and_ 
defended Madame Nhu’s right to act like a female. He" 
told us that Washington had had the audacity to -offer to 
send his brother and sister-in-law to Paris for an extended 
vacation, at the expense of the American taxpayer, in 
order to get them out of the way. J ... v 


' Shortly before the interview, the U.S. more or less 
inadvertantly put Diem in a had spot politically. One night 
there was a hue and cry outside the Embassy office build- 
ing. The lone Marine on guard opened the door. Thich Tri 
Quang, saffron robes flying, bounded in. He was being 
pursued by Diem’s police. The Marine motioned the monk 
into a room, slammed the front door and locked it. Then 
he called Lodge, who was dining at his residence. 

Hours passed before Lodge could get through to the 
State Department and ask for instructions. When the word 
did come it was to keep the monk indefinitely. In the 
course of our interview, Diem said with some heat that 
this was an unpardonable affront to him by a foreign 
power. He demanded that Tri Quang be turned over to the 
police to be put. on trial for the crime of fomenting revolu- 
tion against a recognized governmen\ Washington re- 
‘ fused. 

IT WAS NOT too long after that that Diem was of- 
fered asylum in the same building. As the hour of the 
Kennedy-supported coup approached, Lodge was instruct- 
ed to call Diem and tell him he’d better leave the palace 
and take refuge in the U.S. Embassy. Saigon was quiet; 
Diem felt his army was loyal to him, and so he indignant- 
ly refused. Lodge called a second time, and again the 
invitation was rejected. 

Lodge called Big Minh to a secret conference and 
( wrung from him a solemn pledge to give Diem and his 
brother safe passage out of the country. (Madame Nhu 
and her children had left before.) Minh agreed, and shook 
hands on the deal. , 

Diem ancl his brother first sought refuge in a church 
in the raucous Chinese section of Saigon, were rooted out 
by troops after an all-night vigil, put in a troop carrier 
and shot in cold blood. . .. . 

It was the worst day of John F. Kennedy’s life as 
President, more than one of his historians has written. A 
; cloud of conscience hung over him during the three weeks 
.that followed, the last three weeks of his life. . 


i 
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The. Editors: I have not liked too 
4 command organization in regard 
.. to t he administration of things hi Soalh 
^ ! e - ^ Wive not Jited tho way in 

. win on (no toitrallnfeijjgenceAgflScy 
m handiec^tho facts of- life. For one 
" un fi ti>e Nixon adminstration could 
Jiave moved troops faster from Viet- 
nam than it lias accomplished and j(; 
has been bombing ho much. Better 
: dealings with (he National Liberation 
, 1 ,0 ‘] t col,}d }»avc talien place at Paris 
Jhe great historians have not fa- 
•’ ™ red military offensives in Vietnam 
Many . escapades in South Vietnam 
■ have been run without .the knowledge 
of (no American people and the CIA 
can start small wars without any con- ■ 
trot by Congress. What the CIA is able 


to cio is to conceal the motives of a 1 
conflict. i 


. Intellectuals believe that the CFA 
helped put Ngo Dlnb Diem out of of- 
fie®-, V/c .know that the Kennedy ad- j 
ministration did asot continue to sup- I 
1 port the Diem regime so the Diem line 1 
could not go qn. • 1 

;■ I have read reports that contend i 
that the CIA had Prince Nordarn Si- ' 
■; hanouk removed from office in Cam- ■ 
bodia. I think that Prince Sihanouk j 
had a splendid plan for the people of ! 

: Cambodia. 1 like bis plan better than I i 
j . Wee .the plan', -of Richard M, Nixon for .; 
j ; military offensives. ■ 

| I found that John F. Kennedy die! • 
well in planning things in Laos. . j 

V : ■ CHARLES W. SHEPHERD ' j 
-v v: ,i- ..... , .... .......... .Atlanta...;! 
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Just how valid are the charges against the Central. Intelligence Agency? 
guarantees do Americans have that it is under tight control? A point-by-point 
fense of the.organization comes from a man who served in top posts for .18 y 



Following is an analysis of intelligence operations 
by Lyman f>. Kirkpatrick , Jr., former executive direc- 
tor-comptroller of the Central Intelligence Agency: 


The Central Intelligence Agency was created by the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947 as an independent agency in the 
executive brand) of the United States Government, report- 
ing to the President. Ever since that date it has been sub- 
jected to criticism both at home and abroad: for what it has 
allegedly done as well as for what it has failed to do. 

Our most cherished freedoms are those of speech and the 
press and tire right to protest. It is not only a right, but an 
obligation of citizenship to be critical of our .institutions, and 
no organization can be immune from scrutiny. It is necessary 
that criticism be responsible, objective and constructive. 

It should be recognized that a-s Americans we have an 
inherent mistrust of anything secret: The unknown is always 
a worry, Wc distrust the powerful. A secret organization de- 
scribed as powerful must appear as most dangerous of all. 

It was my responsibility for my last 12 years with the CIA 
—first as inspector general, then as executive director- 
comptroller— to insure that all responsible criticisms of the 
CIA were properly and thoroughly examined and, when 
required, remedial action taken, I am confident this practice 
has been followed by my .successors, not because of any 
direct knowledge, but because the present Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence was my respected friend and colleague for 
more than two decades, and this is how lie operates, ■ 

It is with this as background that I comment on the cur- 
rent allegations, none of which are original with this critic but : 
any of which should be of concern to any American citizen. 

CIA and the Intelligence System Is T co Big 

This raises the questions of how much we are willing to 
pay for national security, and how much is enough. 

First, vvhat are the responsibilities of the CIA and the 
■ other intelligence organizations of our Government? 

Very briefly, the intelligence system is charged with in- 
suring that the United States learns as far in advance as pos- 
sible of any potential threats to our national interests. A 
moment’s contemplation will put in perspective what this ac- 
tually uncnns. It can range all the way from Russian missiles 


pointed at North America to threats to U. S. ships or bases, 
to expropriation of American properties, to dangers to any 
one of our allies whom wc are pledged by treaty to protect.- 
It is the interface of world competition between superior 
powers. Few are those who have served in the intelligence 
system who have not wished that there could be some limita- 
tion of responsibilities 'or sonic lessening of encyclopedic re- 
quirements about the world. It is also safe to suggest that our 
senior policy makers undoubtedly wish that their span of 
required information could be .less and tiiat not every dis- 
turbance in every part of the world came into their purview. * 
-(Note: This should hot be interpreted as meaning that the 
U. S. means to intervene. It docs mean that when there is a 


..... .... „ V.,. 

Lyman B. Kirkpatrick, Jr., 

, , - 

now professor of political 


science at Brown University, 

/ . ‘ 

joined the Central Intelli- 

! 

gence Agency in 1947 and 

* . .. . 

advanced to assistant direc- 

; V ' : .. 

tor, inspector general and ex- 


ecutive director-comptroller 

\ . 

before leaving in 1965. He 

\ * - r 

\ 

has written extensively on 

y. X/ 

intelligence and espionage. 

i S 

Among other honors, ho holds 

j 

the President's Award for 

■ A 

Distinguished Federal Civil- 


ian Service and the Distin- 

Mr. Kirkpatrick 

guishcc! Intelligence Medal. 


boundary dispute or major disagreement between other na- 
tions, the U. S. is expected to exert its leadership to help 
solve the dispute. It docs mean that we will resist subversion 
against small, new nations. Thus the demand by U. S. policy 
makers that they be kept informed.) 

What this means for our intelligence system is world- 
wide coverage. - , 

'To my -.personal knowledge, there has not been an Admin- 
istration in Washington that has not been actively concerned 
with the size and cost of the intelligence system. All Admin- 
istrations have kept the intelligence agencies under light con- 
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Is the CIA starting to spy on Americans at home—turning talents and money 
against students, blacks, others? ihat is one of several key questions raised in 
a wide ranging criticism. A direct response starts on page 81. STATINTL 


THE ATM 




' The following was written by Edward K. Delong of 
United PressJnt emotional, based on an interview with 
a Central intelligence Agency official who has re- 
signed. The dispatch was distributed by UPI for pub- 
lication oh October 3. ' • 

Victor Marehetti embarked 16 years ago on a career that 
was all any aspiring young spy could ask. Bui l\vo years ago, 
after reaching die highest levels of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, he became, disenchanted with what he perceived to 
be amorality, overwhelming military influence, waste and 
duplicity in the spy business. lie quit. 

tearing today that: the CIA may already Lave begun “go- 
ing against the enemy within” the United Stales as they 
may conceive it— that is, dissident student groups and civil- 
rights organizations— Marehetti lias launched a campaign for 
iliore presidential and congressional control over the entire 
U. S. intelligence community. 

1 think we need to do this because we’re getting into 
an awfully dangerous era when we have all this talent 
(for clandestine, operations) in the CIA— and more being de- 
veloped in the military, which is getting into clandestine 
ops (operations)— and there just aren’t that many places 
any more to display that talent,” Marehetti says. 

‘Ihc cold war is fading. So is the war in Southeast Asia, 
except for Laos. At the same time, we’re getting a lot of 
I domestic problems. And there are people in the CIA who— 
if they area l right now actually already running domestic 
operations against student groups, black movements and the 
like— are certainly considering it. 

Ibis is going to get to be very., tempting,” Marehetti 
said in a recent interview at his comfortable home in Oak- 
Ton, [Va.], a Washington suburb where many CIA men live. 

lhere’ll be a great temptation for these people to sug- 
gest operations and for a President to approve them or to 
kind of look the other way. You have the danger of intelli- 
gence turning against the nation itself, going against: the ‘the 
enemy within.’ ” 

Marehetti speaks of the CIA from an insider’s point of 
iew. At Pennsylvania State University ho deliberately pre- 
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Through a professor secretly on the CIA payroll as a tat 
'scout, Marehetti netted the prize all would-be spies dream 
of —an immediate job ©Her from the CIA. The offer came 
during a secret meeting in a hotel room, set up by a stranger 
who telephoned and identified himself only as “a friend of 
your brother.” . • 

Marehetti spent one year as a CIA agent in the field and 
10 more as an analyst of intelligence relating to the Soviet 
Union, rising through the ranks until he was helping pre- 
pare the national •intelligence estimates for the White House. 
During this period, Mar- 
chetti says, “I was a hawk. 

1 believed in . what we 
were doing.” 

Then he was promoted 
to the executive staff of 
the CIA, moving to an of- 
fice on the top floor of the 
Agency’s headquarters 
across the Potomac River 
from Washington. 

For three years he 
worked as special assistant 
to the CIA chief of plans, 
programs and budgeting, 
as special assistant to the 
CIA’s executive director, 
and as executive assistant 
to the Agency’s deputy 
director, V. Adm. Rufus 
L. Taylor. 

“This put me in a very 

rare position within the Agency and within the intelligence 
community in general, in that I was in a place where it was- 
being all pulled together,” Marehetti said. 

“I could see how intelligence analysis was done and how it 
fitted into the scheme of clandestine operations. It also gave 
mo an opportunity to- get a good view of the intelligence 
community, loo: the National Security Agency, the DIA 
(Defense Intelligence Agency), the national reconnaissance 
organization— the whole bit. And I started to sec the politics 
within the community and The politics between the 'com- 
munity and the outside. This change of perspective during 
those three years had a profound effect on me, because I 
began to see things I didn’t like.” 

With many of his lifelong views about the world shattered,; 
Marehetti decided to abandon his chosen career. One of the 
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lucnarcl Helms why lie was leaving. 
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Political Rundown 




Breast-beating white- liberals Mrs. Carrie Haynes, the Pririci- 




X v -A . 



liberals today, neo-fascists 
tomorrow — are having a field 
day with the Attica K.Y. prison- 


pal, maintained that Rev. Wil- 
kins gave the STAR-REVIEW 
the news of the bad food, the 


tia.y wjui uuu I'uovn • _ , , , 

situation. On Thursday, October poisoned fooo, wmch made sev- 
thc 12, Channel 28 (KCET) in era! children ill 
IjUos Angeles, will air or rap 
[on the officials in New York 


Mrs. Haynes became 'famous 


■what cauescl Attica, why the 
'uprising. None of them ■ will 
really tell you it was plotted, 
planned from. ■ the beginning 
with the specific purpose of get- 
ting rid of Nelson Rockefeller 
'as a potential candidate for the 
presidency in 1972. 


’ through her Time Magazine 


While wc were on the issue- 


article in- which she ripped her 
■ black faculty apart with such 
statements as they were “in- 
competent” and — 'You will 
never be permanent if you do 
not learn to respect me." Wr; 
believe its unfortunate- that 
blacks spend so much time 
fighting each other but they dc>. 
"This Editor explained in per- 
of Channel 28, we understand son to Mrs. Haymes that Rev. 
that they went digging for Wilkins did not give us the 
"Black Pride.” Ladies and news relative to the poison food 
■gentlemen, where do you think which she served to the blac*. 


According to reports, Mr. 
Salvador Velasquez, Associated 
Deputy Director of EYOA led 
tiie protest. Valasquez was for- 
merly Executive Director of 
Rio Hondo, Community Action 
Agency, located- in Hast L.A. 
The same source has revealed 
that neither Rio Hondo or the 
former Eastland Community 
;AA ever employed any blacks 
! while Valasquez was the Dircc- 
^ tor. •• 

The HERALD DISPATCH 
concludes that Valasquez is 


in Korea, Latin America and 
other places in the world where 
America’s mighty army has 
lulled more non-whites and 
more black and white boys dur- 
ing the past 3-years than has 
been killed in the history of the 
world. 

■ CIA also hires more Foreign 
Diplomats as spies. First they 
get them into compromising po- 
sitions and threaten them. Not 
so long ago they sent in an 
African national to threaten an 
African Diplomat. The national 
said the Diplomat, could have ' 
killed him-, but just shot into, 
tlhe ceiling. The Diplomat- was, 
not worth killing. First he lost' 
favor with his country and the 
blacks in this country. He left 


Channel 2S is digging for blacl 
pride? In Africa? No, indeed. 

'Channel 28 went to Brooklyn, 

'New York to dig for black 
pride, and they came up with 
■a group of black journalists 

'employed by black front news- -- , , , 

•[papers to discuss "black jour- the white superintendent to 
-n a l.” , , have him transferred. Mr. Wil- 

* » * ' . j loins belongs to a Union, which 


children in that community. In- 
deed we did get the. news, but 
not from Wilkins. None the 
less,, since Wilkins, according 
to her own statement-, was one 
of her best teachers, she warned 
him removed and. worked with 


saying to the black Diuctoi, African wife and took upon 
Ernest Sprinkles, who hired him , , ]f m _ wh * 0 

in the first place, "Nigger this 
is my way of showing my ap- 
preciation to you for hiring rne. 

I never hired any of your people 
when I had the power to do so,” 

Furthermore, V a 1 a s q U.e.z 


The black Journal Project 
deals allegedly with black news- 
papers . throughout the nation, 
The question, which came to 
our mind, is how ' can these 
people working for newspapers, 
.that are owned by Caucasians 
‘and fronted by blacks call 
■tbemselves Black journalists. 
-They do, this Is one of the 
'events of our time. 

It appears that things arc 
popping in the Watts-Willow- 
b'rook area, particularly around 
Grape Street School. • 

Our readers will 'recall last 
spring that there were soma 
.problems at. Grape Street 
School and illness diie to fowl 
food. Some of the parents ob- 
jected, and the STAR-REVIEW 
ran the news. 

The Principal of Grape Street 
School came to the conclusion 
•'•--that one teacher, very well- 
liked bv the children, the Rev,. 

.Lioyd \\i ii i Appro vedi Fo 


we understand sold him out and 
went along with the white 
superintendent. . • 

We have always distrusted 
Unions — they are a part of 
the establishment and will sell 
you out quicker than the estab- 
lishment when the . chips are 
down. ■ 

CHICANES VS. BLACKS 

The danger of Chicanes and 
Blacks fighting is eminent, ns 
pointed out by the HKRALD- 
DISPATCII from time to time. 
Now comes the EYOA. , mess. 
This poverty program has al- 
ways beet) used by the estab- 
lishment to put the two largest 
minorities in the. state of Cali- 
fornia against c-ach other. If 
these two could work together, 
they could both come- up out 
of the mud. 

Tire Chicano Employees of 
the local poverty EYOA walked 
out in protest over the alledged 


should try to be smart enough 
to realize that the establish- 
ment is trying to close the 
project to put. both blacks and 
chicanes into the streets. Both 
groups are discriminated 
against. When it comes to hir- 
ing, -and give the unions credit, 
they hire whites. Neither blacks 
nor Chicanos, some think so, 
arc considered white when it 
comes to hiring. 

We ti) ink tiie Chicanes and 
Blacks should try to work to- 
gether for their own good. 

UCLA'S EFFICIENCY 
- We suggest that the public 
investigate our statements. 
UCLA the school where Angela 
Davis was fired from her pro- 
fessor’s position is credited with 
Turning out more and efficient 
Spies than any other college or 


was and has always been in 
the pay of the CIA. They then 
made him a full fledged CIA 
spy. 1-Ie does not travel with 
his white wife — - but he is in 
the. payroll of the CIA. 


This African Diplomat, ap- 
pointed a white man as a Coun- 
sul General in one of the large 
cities. There are thousands of 
African Nationals from ]ns own 
country in this country who 
could have filled the position. 
No, he at the insistance of .his 
white wife and the CIA gang 
heii bent upon getting the 
wealth, diamonds, etc. "of his 
country, appointed tiie white 
Council General to represent 
his, a black African country 
which is supposed to be inde- 
pendent. Death is too good for 
this skunk. His white wife is 
an efficient .SPY — his half- 
white children will also be good 
spies and destroy black Africa. 
Thus, we submit that it is tiie 
responsibility of the African 
women to kill him if . he comes 
back to bis home. If lie does 
not, way-lay him and kill him 
in this country — : but the black 
African nigger 'must be killed. 


university in the United States, ,,, 

UCLA graduated Ron Karengajjr 

and he became, before gradual- 1! This Black African “nigger” 
ing, one of CIA’S most effi- [/represents a country of people 

who have suffered under the 
British, French, Belgian and 
other Eastern European coun- 
tries — they know what suffer- 
ing is. He comes with a white 
woman to re-ins-lave them un- 
der Neo-Colonialism. During the 
Jr XG lOJUAi. -Uie.whi to man 
I, Upland abused 

"GOatSHuxiO. 


cient Spies. . 

It -appears from investigation 
that UCLA works hand and 
hand with the QIA. Everyone 
knows that the -CIA, the larg- 
est and most efficient Spy or- 
ganization. in this country, is 
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U.S. Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird 
is reported to be considering a major in- 
novation at. the Pentagon, a civilian to be 
ip charge of intelligence gathering and 
evaluating. And high time. 

One of the very big lessons which came 
out of the “Pentagon Papers" was that 
Pentagon intelligence was different all 
through the Vietnam war period from in- 
telligence gathered at CIA (Central In- 
telligence Agency) and at the State De- 
partment’s Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search (INR). And there seems to'_ be 
little doubt about which was the. more 
reliable. 

The Pentagon’s intelligence from its 
own sources was guilty all through of 
underestimating the capabilities of the 
other side and of. overestimating what 
various levels of American forces could 
accomplish. The most pertinent ’fact about 
it - is that in 1905 Lyndon' Johnson agreed 
to the commitment of a half a million 
Americans to Vietnam on the assumption 
that it. would be all over successfully in 
ample time for the 1S68 election. 

Had President Johnson listened to CIA 
and State' Department intelligence rather 
than to Pentagon intelligence he would 
not have made that mistake. Their reports 
and estimates were consistently' closer to 
rejlity. 

The reason for the difference is plain 
enough. CIA and State’s INR are both 
staffed by full-time professionals in in- 
telligence’ work, most of them civilians. 
There are a good many former military 
men in thes.e services, but they are men 
(and women) who have gone perma- 



nently into intelligence, not just for 
short tour of duty. 

Military intelligence is heavily staffed, 
and always so far headed, by officers to STATINTL 
whom it is a temporary duty between 
regular service tours. They are not profes- 
sionals devoting their entire time to in- 
telligence. Nor are they civilians who can 
see such matters from a nonservice-con- 
nected point of view. It is difficult for an 
Army, Navy or Air. Force . officer to for- 
get his own service when handling intelli- 
gence. His inevitable tendency is to hear, 
seo, and stress any information or pur- 
ported information which will enhance 
the. role of his own service, particularly if 
he is going on in that service. 

Ideally, the Pentagon would take its in- 
telligence from CIA and INR. CIA has 
no ax to grind but its own, and there is 
really almost nothing it can want which 
it 'doesn’t already have — including rela- 
tive anonymity and total freedom from 
detailed scrutiny in the’ Congress. A 
select committee > of Congress goes over , 
its budget every year. Much of it is totally v 
secret.’ There are never any debates on 
the CIA budget in Congress. The commit- 
tee is always generous to CIA. It has no 
special reason to turn out anything but 
the most objective intelligence it can man- 
age to produce. 

The Pentagon won’t take its intelli- 
gence from the CIA. Human nature 
doesn’t work like that. But it would help 
to have a nonservice-connected civilian in 
'charge of Pentagon intelligence. It would 
reduce the likelihood of- another Vietnam 
war. 
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• An expurgated official 1?.-, 
.volume sot of the Pentagon! 
papers, weighing 31 pounds 
•and costing $50 per set, went 
on sale yesterday at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. By 
closing time, 27 copies had 
been sold. ' 

. .. The screcnecl-and-rclcased 
' version of Die Defense Depart- 
.liient’s secret history of the 
■Vietnam war had been 
stripped of largo amounts of 
original documentation ' and 
some selected paragraphs and 
pages of historical analysis 
that had been reported bv The 
New York Times, The Wash- ' 
ington Post and other newspa- 
pers in June. 

, J be official version released 
•yesterday also did not include 
■ four studies dealing with dip- ! 
Inmatic negotiations in search; 
..of a set Dement of tiis war i ' 
•These four . studies, which'! 
■yycic not obtained by tlieP 
newspapers that published ar- 
ticles in June, were listed yes- 1 
! lord ay as: “Histories of Con- ' 
’tacts — 1. 1965-1966, 2, Polish J 
Track, 3. Moscow - London 1, 
■ .Track, 4. 1967-1968,” ' ; J 

llady A. Johnson, - assistant | 
to the Secretary of Defense c 
for legislative affairs, said in a l: 
- letter to Congress accompany- •' 
;ing the papers that the four J, 
diplomatic studies were being'! j 
withheld because their disclo- 
sure would adversely affect 0 
continuing efforts in search of; v 
peaee and the release of pris- j, 
■oners of war. Chairman F. Ed- p 
.ward Hebert of the House p 
Armed Services Committee, ;l 
who ordered the printing of n 
the .official declassified vor- cc 
sion of the Pentagon papers, i\; 
■said the diplomatic studies n 
“deal with negotiations which p 
arc still in progress.” ;,■ 


According to the Govern- 
"i merit Printing Office, the 
it press run for the papers re- 
>’• teased, yesterday was 2,233 
V copies. Of these, 734 'copies 
were dispatched to members 
d ,c,f Congress, congressional. 

committees and the Library of 
e Congress, 32 copies were sent 
j. to the congressional press gal- 
lories, 73 copies to agencies, of 
:I Die Department of Defense, Cii 
s to. Die State Department and 
' .525 to 11. .S. depository libraries 
" throughout the country. Many 
of the rest- -some 500 copies-- 
woi'c reserved for public sale. 

1 Deacon Press of Boston is 

2 preparing to publish the en- 
fire -Pentagon papers— -minus 

‘jibe diplomatic studies— -in an 
;! edition scheduled ■ for release 
JiOet. 37. 

' The GPO version of the doc- 
' union Is released yesterday 
was printed by. a photo-offset 
process from original copies 
■supplied by -the Pentagon. 

' There is no index to the vast 
; collection of material, other 
than, -a brief listing of Die title ' 
of various studies. Some of the 
material is reproduced from 
Xerox copies of original docu- 
■ ments and in some cases is dif- 
ficult to read. 

The largest collection of 
original documents published 
j yesterday is from the. Eisen- 
Jiovicr administration, includ- 
ing many relating. to the pro- 
posed American intervention 
at Die time of Dienbienphu,< 

| just prior to the 1954 Geneva) 
conference on Indochina 
Many original documents from 
tin: earlier Kennedy years arc ’ 
included, but virtually all orig- 
inal. documents from the John- 
son. administration have been 
deleted although many of 
them were published in The 
New York Tini.es. 

Other material . that has 
been deleted -from the offi- 
cially released version of the 
Vietnam history includes: 

“ References to meetings be- 
tween CIA operatives in Yiel, ' 
nam and Gen. Duong Van 
Minh ("Big Minh”) and -other 


leaders of the military coup 
against President Ngo Dinh- 
: Diem in 1963. Still ■ a promi- 
nent figure in South -Vietnam,'! 
Minli recently withdrew from 
the presidential race there in 
protest against the activities 
of President Nguyen Van 
Thicu. 

<? Certain troop movements 
: by North Vietnamese forces 
. moving northward hac-k across 
Hi o demilitarized zone late in 
1966. • . 

: “Official U.S.' discussions 
and estimates of actions that 
the Soviet Union or China 
might take in response to var- 
ious military, .actions by Ihe 
United States in Vietnam, and 
discussion of ■ U.S. counter 
moves. ' 

; “ U.S. discussions regarding 

relations with the troop-con- 
tributing Vietnam allies, in- 
cluding South Korea, Thai- 
land, Australia and New Zea- 
land, and some discussions re- 
garding the role of neutral 
countries. 

f ileferone.es to U.S. diplo- 
matic contacts with the Spviet 
Union 'and Romania regarding 
’ negotiations. 

G References to corruption 
in ihe South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment,- and U.S. plans for 
fighting it. 

Public Printer Adolphus N. 
Spence II said yesterday he 
did not anticipate a large pub- 
lic demand for the officially 
released version of the Penta- 
gon papers. Referring to the 
scheduled publication in ‘Octo- 
ber by Beacon Press, Spence 
said, “Why should people buy 
it (Die . official version) if 
there’s a commercial edition 
available that’s not supposed 
to be expurgated?” 
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R;© By KEYES BEECH v 

it",:'; ; Chicnss Dr.IlV Nora fsrvlo 

SAIGON -- Political unrest 
i in this uneasy capital took a 
! violent anti-American, turn 
S a t u r cl a y.luit threatened, 
p.nqass. demonstrations against 
f P r.e s i cl e h- tyNguycn . Van; ■ 
{•Tthieu’s Oct. 3 bne-iriaa; .pres- ' ' 
Aidential ' election, ; failed ioj 
t materialize,. - . ' .t • -V© 
?: '.One .; American Gi'_, wig'-. 

0 wounded by gunfire, fo ir j 
©American; sailors were b?i t-J 
Fen up and four Amcric; r 
''vehicles' Aveve ' fire bombu ;. 
a by roving bands' of Sou \ ■ 
j : Vietnamese; stud' it radica- ?, i 

1 f. .The. ' GP was shot in t. o| 
t 'iarnt lato- Fi’iday night as 1 e 

! Avasi; walking from the’ U.; f; 
j.-Amry’s 3rd .Field Hoipittl, , 

• lic-ar Tan Son Nhu.t Airbase,’ 

B to his barracks; I-Iis compa i ■ . 

fob, .-another Gl who was un 
1 hurt; ' said, two shots -we ,, 
Ffirecl ns; ;foiw yotiug Victual • 
■'ese specl by. cm, two Honrlas . ' 

, 'The .four 'got away and , 
: there was nathieg to indicate A 
©they were students. ’ A 

to ©A U.S. Navy c mef -petty. of" 

- ficer died a fow days earlier 
J [.after -be was evacuated to 
| Japan for treatment of burns - 
| us u f f o r eel when he was A 
; 1 trapped in a parked pickup 
; truck, which was; five 
: bombed in front of U.S. 

• Navy headquarters. . . © 

At A A Tailors struck • 

" ’Phe four sailors wore at- 
tacked at the same spot 
When their van was. fire 
bombed by students at. 'noon 
Saturday. A-. . . •• • ' ; 

. . As the sailors scrambled 
' out 'of their bu rning vehicle, 
•'.they were' attacked by stu- 
■ dents wielding stones and 

• buttles. The sailors fled. 


■ A. . One sailor required several 
stitches for injuries suffered. 

A when ' bis bead . bounced 
against the windshield as the 
, driver braked sharply to . a 
-stop when the van was hit by- 
"the fire bomb. Another sailor 
.Was treated for minor inju- 
ries after being knocked to 
the ground, ■ ..A '.-. 

Up lo now, the students ap- 
1 parently intended no physi-" 

■ cal harm to the Americans, 

r being satisfied to set fire to- 
. ■ empty parked cars. n© 

. ©.'The new outbreak of vio- 
lence sharply .underscored. 

• Che. U.S. military command’s 
growing concern over in- 

cfeased” ahfvAnierican inCx- 
donts'.'.Earlier in Da Nang, in 
central Vietnam, a GI drive v 
fled for his life as a ViotuanT 
: ese mob gleefully burned hie 
jeep, ; ..'.©[■ ' - - ....; . .a v u 

©©“The- question is how. much '.’ 
'■longer! we can keep ouv.-jnen 1 
-under: control. in the. face of. , 
•rsuciV provocations,” ' said a - , 
U.S. .senior .officer. .“So far, 
our boys have for the m J 
part kept their cool," but they© 
•just' 'don’t think it’s fair . : at ' 
©be people" they are here to© 
belli should attack tit am © ; ; . 

■ .The.' ..students apparently 

"switched tactics io iiit-and- ; 
run. attacks ion American ve-' j 
[hi ole© after. their .threatened j 
fell-out;,; drive .; to ; vbjoek ; the',-' 1 
Oct; -.3. election, failed to 'get 
off. the ground. . ; ' 

-j'd.vchkies bv.rhi A; [j ©j 

The ©liveliest action look 
place ,oa . Le' ..Van ■ Duye-t . ' 
-Street;-' -near [the. . Ca rnbod Ian. J 
embassy, where three Amor- 
lean cars and a South Viet- , 
liamese . police Jeep;' were • 
burned.. wi thin a couple.. of : 
hours. •. - to - A. ' i . 


■ • One of (;ho vehicles was a ’ 
; - blue . - Ford : . station : wagon 
^identified as belonging to the 
'■U.S. fejCeifitral . Intelligence 
©Agency." Tiio Two” occupants, 

. one in uniform and the other 
; in. civilian clothes, fled; when..', 
.The car caught' fire.' ■ "T . 

. But. " they returned a ' ie w : 
minutes, later, the civilian' 

. carrying a Aid caliber pistol ' 
,j ’and- the ..uniformed men an', 
MIG -rifle, to--rccov;:u rcnuF. 
papers they' had left on the. 

' front scat. . •Xl;' A'N,A'©' 'N 
■•©;.[ T/Insks Iwvrm/ed 

'::'Ac!;ng wilh \.h V. most’ob- 
©evyers felt .was' commenda- 
• bb restraint, • ".Vietnamese 
combat police- drove off .the 
v- students, with tear gas- gren- 
ades - while 'Saigon, 'police 
kept traffic moving. ' 

A; At one" point; "a police.. offi-A 
cor fired several sh'ols'into 
the air, to drive " away the • 
crowd t and student radicals , 
'jningllng whir ihe curious.' • ■% 


V 


No '.one \vas injured curing 
this action,', ; , A. A' - A 
• Biih' U.S. Army ' ..wpkVsivo 
-'exiferts arrivin'; cn-lho scene - 
asked to fconow gas jiiask*s 
; from .newsmen before ven- 
turing into a cloud of .tear'. 
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By Crocker Snow Jr. 

Globe Staff 

. 'fhc written report of a confiden- 
tial discussion about Central Intelli- 
gence Agency operations held in 
1<)83, a year after the public contro- 
versy over agency involvement with, 
the National Student Assn., shows, 
the CIA was anxious to establish new 
•con toots with other student groups, 
foundations, universities, labor, orga- 
nizations and corporations for its 
overseas work. • . 

The discussion was held in Janu- 
ary 19C3 among ranking government 
A officials and former officials, includ- 
ing several former CIA officers, 
./under the auspices of the Council on 
Foreign .Relations in New York. 

Though no.- direct quotes are at- 
tributed in the report, the opinion 
was stated by the discussion lender, 
/ Richard M. Bissell Jr., formerly 'a 
deputy director of the CIA, that: ‘'If 
the agency is to be effective, il will 
have to make use of private- institu- 
tions. on an expanding scale, though 
these relations which have ‘blown’ 
cannot be resurrected.” ’ ■ . .. 

The discussion also referred .to the 
continued utility of labor groups and 
American corporations to CIA opera- 
tions. No such groups or corporations 
are. named. ' . 

■ The ‘written report, like others 
sponsored by the council, j-s consid- ' 
ered by the participants as “confi- 
dential” and “completely off the rec- 
ord.” 

Tlie document is being circulated 
by the Africa Research Group, • » 
small, radically oriented organization 
headquartered in Cambridge, because 
“it offers a still-relevant primer on 
the theory and practice of CIA ma- 
nipulations.” 

Portions of the document 
are scheduled to appear 
today in the “University 
Review,” 
based month 


The - document reflects 
individual, assessments of 
the CIA by those present. 
The report includes a num- 
ber of general statements: 

—The. two elements of 
CIA activity, “intelligence 
collection” and "covert ac- 
tion” (or “intervention”) 
are not separated within 
the agency but are consid- 
ered to “overlap and inter- 
act.” 

. —The focus of classical 
espionage in Europe and 
other developed parts of 
the world had shifted 
“toward targets in the un- 
derdeveloped world.” 

' —Due to the clear juris- 


during the ’50s u ” 1 
provided “liniiti 
but dramatic re: 
flights were late 
of the cancell 
scheduled sunn: 
between Presic 
bower and 1 
.after Francis G 
was shot down 
si a.) 

“After five d 
flights were 
from the Ru: 
these operation 
highly secret- in. 
Stales, and will 
son,” reads the 
these overflight 
.‘leaked’ to the 
press, the US 


dictional boundary bo-/have been fore 
tween the CIA and FBI, the action.” 

The meeting, 
was not to .consi 


intelligence agency was 
“adverse to surveillance of 
US citizens overseas (even 
when specifically request- 
ed) and adverse to operat- 
ing against targets in the 
United States, except for- 
eign, ers here as transients.” 

—-The acquisition of a 
secret speech by Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrush-- 
chev in February 1956 was 
a classic example of the po- 
litical use of secretly ac- 
quired intelligence. The 
State Department released 
the text which, according 
to one participant, prompt- 
ed “the beginning of the 
split in the Communist 
movement.” Since this 
speech had been specifical- 
ly targeted before ac- 
quired, the results meant to 
this participant that “if you 
get a precise target and go 
after it,’ you .can change 
history.” ' 

— “Penetration,”/ by es- 
tablishing personal rela- 
tionships with .individuals 
rather than -simply hiring 
them, was regarded as 
especially useful in the un- 
derdeveloped -world. The 
statement is made that 
“covert intervention (in 
the underdeveloped world) 
is usually designed to oper- 
ate on tire 'internal power 
balance, often with a fairly 
$ho:?.l-lcrm objective.” 

— The reconnaissance of 



CIA missions so 
characterize gc 
cepts and procc . 
discussion was 1 
of a council sti 
“Intelligence a; 

Policy.” . • 

The chairmd 
meeting was ' 

Dillon, an i n v 

b.ailker who lie-., .-w nr - nu; UV’; ' : i . 1 IJ, u mumsfei 
Washington as imdersecre- the statement that “it is 
tary of Slate and Secretary notably true -of the subsi- 
of the Treasury in the Ken- -dies to student, labor and 
nedy Administration. .cultural groups that -have 

Twenty persons were recently- been publicized 
listed as attending includ- that the agency’s objective 
ing prominent former offi- was never to control their 
cials and educators like activities, only occasionally 
Harry Howe Ransom.. ' ofVto point them in a parlicu- 
Vanderbilt University | and lar direction, but primarily 
David B. Truman, presi-. to enlarge them and render 
dent of Mt. Holyoke Col- them more effective.” 
lege. ' - . - 

i . .In an article in tne Sat- 

The list 'included Allen yfrday Evening Post in May 
W. Dulles, former director 1937, Thomas Braden, who 
of the CfA, and Robert Rad helped set up the sub- 
Amory Jr., who had bccirsidies with Dulles, clef end- 


deputy director, as well as 
Bissell, who had been dep- 
uty director until shortly 
after the Bay of Pigs inva- 
sion, in which the CIA was 
involved. 

The discussion took place 
just a year after revela- 
tions by Ramparts Ivlaga- 


cd the concept as a way to 
combat the seven major 
front organizations of the 
Qornrnunist world in which 
the Russians thrpugh the 
use- of their international 
fronts had stolen the great 
words" such as peace, jus- 
a _ tice and freedom.” 

zinc concerning CIA - The report' shows that 
funded training of agents, th e publicity had not- been 

CIA aetivi- 


. T — xne reconnaissance of for South Vietnam at as d-una^m"* to C 
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Hint Die “current BAI'J.' talks may lead to 
dangerous technological and political im- 
balances which may leave us without - the 
means to defend ourselves against Soviet at- 
tack.” 

Congressman Philip Crane (R-Ul), who 
took i>art in the eolloguy,’ observed that 
America’s leaders no longer 'tell us that our 
country is the world’s most powerful. It isn’t, 
of course. The U.S. has 1,05-1 intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. The Soviet Union has 3,500 
IOBM’s. 

Hep . Crane commented: “It Is ’as II Amer- 
icans awakened one morning to And that all 
of their confident assumptions about their 
country were no longer true, as if they dis- 
covered that not only could their country 
not fulfill its commitments to others, but 
could not even defend itself.” 

It is to be hoped that the U.S. public will 
hoed these warnings. Happily, the special 
order arranged by Congressman Spence and 
his associates indicates a bipartisan rally in 
support of stronger defenses. But prosldenti.nl 
leadership is needed if the anti-defense lobby 
is to be overcome. This presidential leader- 
ship has been lacking the last 2<4 years. 

President Nixon undoubtedly erred early in 
liis term when he accepted the strategic 
doctrine of nuclear "sufficiency” proposed by 
his. chief foreign policy adviser, Pr, Henry 
Kissinger. In the years after World War II, 
the U.S. sought military supremacy. This 
supremacy deterred Soviet nuclear 'aggression 
Now, our supremacy in arms is gone. The 
USSR is moving ahead in every type of weap- 
ons system. The Kissinger doctrine of “suf- 
ficiency” is proving to be our undoing. More 
and more, it -is clear that Mr. Nixon has 
received bad advice from Dr. Kissinger — ad- 
vice dangerous'to the American people.. It is 
.imperative that Mr. Nixon dispense with Dr. 
Kissinger and start listening to concerned 
members of Congress and to tlic Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the real experts who are ihe Presi- 
dent's authentic military advisers according 
to the law of the laijd. 

In the meantime, the American people can 
be thankful that there Is a substantial num- 
ber of congressmen who take seriously their 
responsibility to alert the nation regarding 
tbo deteriorated condition of the country’s 
defenses. 


J’JIOENJX PROGRAM IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


KON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


on NEW JERSEY 


IN THE HOUSE OS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 15, 1971 


Phoenix operates on the district end 
province level in ’South Vietnam with 
U.S. support and. is designed to gather, 
evaluate, and disseminate intelligence on 
the identity and movements of members 
of the Vietcong, the so-called Victoong 
infrastructure. ' These are nomnilitary 
figures who govern parts of Vietnam still 
controlled by their movement and who 
slip in and out of Government controlled 
and contested areas. And I want to 
stress, Mr. Speaker, that this informa- 
tion and intelligence data is used to neu- 
tralize tliis Vietcong effectiveness not for 
“assassination and torture” as was al- 
leged here on the floor. in support of an 
amendment whose aim was to withdraw 
U.S. support from this program. The 
letter received from Mr. Nutter which 
1 believe sets this matter straight stated: 

Assistant »Skcrf,tauy or Defense, 
Washington, 11. C., August 21, 1071, 
Hon. CoiiNEMtrs; B, Gaeli.acheh, 

Chairman , Subcommittee on Asian and Pa- 
cific Affairs, Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, Washington, D.C . 

Dear Me. Chairman : Tho Congressional 
Record of August 3, 1971 (page H7701--2) re-’ 
ports an amendment to the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act offered by Mr. Reid of New York, 
which was defeated by voice vo-tc. This 
amendment would have barred any assist- 
ance under the Act to any nation for pro- 
grams which encompass the assassination or 
torture of persons, or which violate the 
standards set forth in the Geneva Conven- 
tions. In his remarks submitting the amend- 
ment (copy attached), Mr. Reid made ref- 
erence to tho Phoenix Program of the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam, which is supported by the 
-United Stales. 


Ambassador William K. Colby, cited by Mr. f 
•' * ‘ /ould^ 


Mr. G AT -Ii AG HER. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
Jug the recent debate and passage of the 
foreign assistance bill, one of the ques- 
tions of the so-called Phoenix program 
in South Vietnam was discussed. Several 
allegations were confusing if not inac- 
curate. 


I have recently received a letter from 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs, Mr. G. 
Warren Nutter, which I believe very 
adequately sets the record and the facts 
straight on tin's matter and I would like 
to take this opponinity to read his letter 
into the Recoup. 

But before I do that, I would like to 
note that as the chairman of tire Asian 
and Pacific Affairs Subcommittee of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee I am per- 
sonally aware of the program and have 
also discussed it on numerous occasions 
with Ambassador Bill Colby who, until 
recently, was in charge of Phoenix. 


Reid, has suggested that clarification would 
be appropriate cf certain aspects of tho 
Phoenix (Phung Hoang) Program in refer- 
ence or Mr. Reid's remarks and the testimony 
received by the Subcommittee on Foreign 
Operations of tho House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations subsequent to Ambassa- 
dor Colby’s appearance there on July 39, 1971. 

As described in some detail in Ambassador 
Colby’s testimony to the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee In February 1070, the 
Phoenix (Pliung Hoang). Program of tho 
Vietnamese Government was effectively be- 
gun in. July 1908, as tho result of a Viet- 
namese Presidential directive. United States 
support of this program has been principal- 
ly advisory in nature, directed at improving 
the intelligence methods, the apprehension 
techniques, the legal procedures and tho de- 
tention arrangements involved in the strug- 
gle of the Vietnamese against the Viet Cong 
infrastructure, or clandestine, subversive and 
terrorist apparatus. As testified by Ambassa- 
dor Colby, unjustified abuse occurred in this 
struggle in the past, and could occur at pres-, 
cut, but the Phoenix Program does not en- 
compass cr condone unjustifiable abuses in 
any way, and ip fact is designed to eliminate 
them. United States policy in this regard was 
set out in MACV Directive 585-38 of 18 May 
1070 (copy attached) which formalized an 
earlier memorandum of 15 October 1909 cited 
in Senate Foreign Relations Committee hear- 
ings February 1970, page 725. The Vietnamese 
Government in its Community Defense and 
Decal Development Plan for 1973 includes the 
following provision In its Annex I covering 
the Phoenix {Phupg Hoang) Program: 

“In order to gain the confidence of tho 
people and their support for the Govern- 
ment’s program to neutralize the VCI, all 
personnel working; with Pining Hoang must 
closely adhere to the policy of treating tho 
population and the. VCI detainee:; with a 
sense of high respect for the law and not 
abuse their authority -In their performance 


of duty. Consequently, Pining Hoang com- 
mittees of all echelons must concentrate cm 
the following points in 1D7J : 

a. Cooperation and coordination with vil- 
lage, hamlet, ward, and quarter officials 
when performing missions in their areas, to 
Include notification of there officials regard- 
ing the disposition of any people arrested, 

b. Screening should be performed quickly, 
humanely, and fairly with emphasis on. im- 
mediate release of innocent people wthout 
causing them undue trouble and annoy- 
ance. 

c. Perfection of target dossiers. Arrests arc 
to be made only when sufficient evidence and 
accurate Information is’ available. 

d. Province and City Security Committees 
must meet at least once a week (or more 
often depending on requirements) to con- 
sider detainee cases and sentence the VCI 
as appropriate. 

e. Notification of detainee disposition 
must be made to tlic appropriate government 
echelons and agencies to ensure effective 
monitoring.” 

As Indicated in the Department of State’s 
opinion, filed with the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Operations in response to its request 
of Ambassador Colby on July 10, 1971, the 
Phoenix Program is not violative of the 
Terms of the Geneva Conventions. Although 
certain aspects give concern in their field of 
due proepss, the Vietnamese and American 
Governments, working together, have 
brought about a number cf improvements 
in its procedures and arc cooperating in 
the formulation and application of addi- 
tional measures to bring greater effective- 
ness to the struggle against the Viet Cong 
infrastructure and to ensure that the pro- 
gram meets high standards of justice. Re- 
ports of unjustified abuses predating the 
implementation of tire phoenix Program or 
•involving US or Vietnamese military intelli- 
gence or combat operations should not bo 
mistakenly ascribed to the Phoenix Program 
of the Vietnamese Government nor to US 
support thereof. 

In summary, .the struggle between the Viet 
Cong Infrastructure and the. Vietnamese 
Government is an Integral part of the overall 
mistakenly ascribed to- Ike Phoenix Program 
has brought about improvements in tlic 
effectiveness pud propriety of the Vietnamese 
Government’s conduct of this struggle. 
United States support of this program is 
conducted under the same restraints as sup- 
port of other Vietnamese military and civil 
programs. > 

Sincerely, 

C>: Warren Nutter, 

ASD-ISA. 
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Amendment Offered by Mr, -Reid of New 
York 

Mr. Reid of New York. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

Tiro Clerk read as follows: 

"Amendment offered by Mr. Reid of Now 
York: Page 12, line 13, strike out the quo- 
tation marks and the period Immediately 
following such quotation marks. 

“Page 13, after line 13, insert: 

“ ‘(x) No assistance shall be furnished 
under this Act to any nation for programs 
which encompass the assassination, or tor- 
ture of persons, or which violate the stand- 
ards set for In the Geneva Convention.” 

Mr. Reid of New York. This amendment is 
simple,' I believe. It is directed to insuring 
that there are no programs through which 
tlie United Stales provides funds to any 
nation which encompasses ns a program, tho 
assassination or torture, or programs which 
violate the standards set forth in the Geneva 
Conventions. _ 

More explicitly, my amendment would re- 
quire that no U.S. funds would be furnished 
to programs which are characterized by a. 
.pattern of assassination, or torture or other 
violations of the Genova Conventions, to 
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. By IIKNIIY S. BH AVJ SUER ■ 

Star Staff Writer 

PHNOM PENH, Cambodia— 
;lt was taking the loftiest, most 
.detached possible view. 

,. The American ambassador, 
Emory C. Swank, expressed 
regret (he other clay over the 
unsuccessful attempt by Com- 
munist terrorists to blow to 
bits himself, his chauffeur, his 
security guard and his car. 

The reason for the regret : It 
gives Cambodia a bad name 
and makes the situation here 
look shakier than it really is 
now. 

Swank’s sophisticated reac- 
tion to the murder attempt 
was part of the American ef- 
fort to create both the appear- 
ances and the- substance of 
stability' and security in- Cam- 
bodia, despite the presence of 
some .CO, 000 Communist troops 
,in the country. 

The United States has ac- 
cepted almost total responsi- 
bility for keeping Cambodia 
-going under Communist mili- 
tary pressure. 

! ‘Every Assurance’ 

• U. S. weapons, military 
.training arranged by the Unit- 
eel Stales in other countries, 
-and tactical air support pro- 
vided by U.S. or Arnerican- 
sponsored air forces have 
'enabled Cambodia to resist 
'North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong forces, while American 
economic aid has kept the 
: country running, 
s The foreign minister, Koun 
Jwick, said after a recent visit 
to Washington that “we got 
.every assurance that U. S. aid 
; will continue for Cambodia. 

, The embassy staff was at 
‘one recent point supposed to 


have been pegged at about lOO. 
But the Department of Da-, 
fense wanted to put more 'peo- 
ple hcic to supervise the deliv- 
ery and utilization of military 
aid, which is scheduled to be 
worth $200 million this fiscal 
year. 

The Pentagon wanted 200 
people here. Swank, and ap- 
parently the State Depart- 
ment, wants to keep the num- 
ber of Americans down. They 
compromised op SO “Military 
equipment .delivery team.” 
personnel,' headed by Brig. 
Gen. Theodore C. Melaxis. 

Questions Raised 

The MEDT people look over 
a job that had been done on a 
tougher schedule by the small 
office of Jonathan F. Ladd, the 
embassy counsellor for politi- 
c a 1 -m i 1 i t a r y affairs 'and 
Swank’s right-hand man on ail 
, things military. 

The combination of Ladd's 
Green Beret background and 
Swank’s own record— he was 
the No. 2 man in the U.S. 
Embassy in Laos when the 
vast American clandestine op- 
eration there was growing in 
the mid-1950s— naturally rais- 
es questions about just what 
the United States is doing in 
Cambodia besides the public 
programs for arms and eco- 
nomic aid. 

Nothing else, embassy offi- 
cials insist. 

There was a clandestine pro- 
gram of training about 1,500 
Cambodian soldiers at a secret 
camp of the U.S. Central Intel 
ligencc Agency in southern 
Laos. The soldiers were sup- 
posed to operate as guerrillas 
in the Communist-controlled 
northeastern part of Cambo- 
dia. . 
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But the program has now 
ended with recriminations and 
few guerrillas have been de- 
ployed. 

Cambodia is trying lo orga- 
nize some sort of “pacifica- 
tion” program for areas in 
which Communist guerrillas 
are active. So far there is little 
more than touring propaganda 
teams lo give the government 
message. 

“Pacification” was a fertile 
field for CIA activities in 
South Vietnam. But, as one 
senior American commented, 
“Our results in pacifying Viet- 
nam don’t .exactly qualify us 
as experts, even if we were lo 
bring in people to help here. 
We’re, not going to, and it’s up 
to the Cambodians to tackle 
that problem.’.’ . 

Big Difference 

With Americans in Cambo- 
dia barred by Washington 
from training or advising the 
army, the training that has 
made a big difference in the 
army’s growing abilities was 
arranged with U.S. money to 
be conducted in South Vietnam 
and Thailand. 

There has also been a very 
secret program for Indonesia 
to train some Cambodian sol- 
diers in fighting guorrilas. Of- 
ficials here insist, the money 
for this has' not come from 
U.S.. aid to Cambodia. 

There is, however, ample 
precedent for the United 
States to make indirect pay- 
ments for such help. It cannot 
be established here whether 
the recently increased U.S. 
military aid. program for Indo- 
nesia is financing the (raining 
for Cambodians. 
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UUNKER’S FOLLY: The political in-fighting in South Vietnam which, has 
left only one candidate (only President NGUYEN VAN THIEU remains after the 
withdrawal of DUONG VA.N MINH and Vice President NGUYEN, CAO ICY) in the, running 
for the forthcoming (Oct. 3) presidential election, one saddening fact is 
as clear as crystal: In' its _ unse eml y haste to get things ti die d u p in 
Saigon, the United St ates~ is"g u il t y of the mos t blatan t and shameful inter- 
TeTet^e^iir'South”^ ^Vietnamese pol itics since the Ce ntral Inte l ligence Agency 
"(C IA)~ " eng ine ered the overthr ow of the la te NGO DINH DIEM i n la t e 1963 . 
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Horse fills 





The United States is moving i 
, toward government by execii- i 
tivo . supremacy and secrecy, j 
former Sen. Wayne Morse of j 
Oregon said here Sunday. ; 
The early 'critic of U.S. in-, j 
; volvemont' in Vietnam noted j 
that: U.S. combat there was ; 
never sanctioned by a congees- i 
■ sional war declaration. . j 
Morse said 1 “Congress is to 
' blame” for delegating war- 
, making powers to the Presi- 
dent that are reserved to it by . 

; the Constitution, 
j He said President Nixon is 
“fooling the "American people” 
into thinking its armed forces 
soon will be out of Vietnam 
: when actually “we may be out 
of Vietnam in 25 years.” 

President Eisenhower 
“started a clandestine war in 


Vietnam through the use of 
spies, Green Bercfis and the 
. Contra^ Intelligence Agency,”,, 
Morse' said, claiming "that •’Nix- 


. on’s present Asian doctrine is ' 
a c o ntinuation of Eiscn- ■ 
>" flower's. 1 ' 


T h e former senator do-, 
scribed President Thicu of 
South Vietnam as “a crooked, 
corrupt politician” for whom 
“Americans have slaughtered 
. thousands of Vietnamese.” 

. Morse, who served in the 
: Senate' from 1915 to 1869, was . 
dean of the law school at the. 


University of Oregon before 
: going to. Washington. 



He held a press, conference 
In the Executive House to pub- 
, . licize peace awards to. be given 
•to 10 persons by Business Ex- ' 
ccutives Move for Vietnam- 
: Peace on Oct. 1 in Orchestra 
Hall. Morse will he one of the . 

■ recipients. ; 

The former senator said that ' 
withdrawal ,of combat forces .: 
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BY DONAI 

■ President Nixon is creating a 
government in America run by 
executive supremacy and se- 
crecy, Wayne Morse, the for- 

■ mcr maverick senator from 
Oregon, said yesterday. 

“PeopJe think Nixon is soon 
gelling [American forces] out 
■of Viet Nam, but he’s fooling 
the American people. Wc may 
be out of Viet Nam in about 25 
years,” Morse said at a press 
conference in the .Executive 
House, 

Defeated by Pni-kwoBtT 
Morse represented'' Oregon in 
the Senate from 1954 until 3SS8 
when be was narrowly defeated 
by Republican Robert pack- 
wood. Morse paid he plans to 
run as a. Democrat for the seat 
held by Sen. Mark Hatfield 
. Hi., Ore.] in next year’s else-’ 
i tiori. 

! ' Morse began bis career as a 
’ Republican but left the parly in 
1952 to become an independent. 
He won re-election as a Dsmo- 
i era!; in 195S. 

| “Nixon’s present [Asian] doc- 
| trine is a continuation of the 
I Eisenhower military doctrine of 
! 1353. Ike was untrustworthy; 
(you couldn’t rely on his word,’’ 
Morse said. 

■ “Started Clandestine War” 
“While Eisenhower supported 
the Geneva accord partitioning 
Viet Nam, he started a ciare j 
destine war in Viet Nam thru ! 
the use of spies, Green Berets 
and the Central Intelligence 
Agency.” ....... 

Morse was here to meet with 
members of .the Business Ex- 1 
eeutives Move for Viet' Nam ' 
Peace who are scheduled to I 
give him. a special award at 


•T> YAWJtm 

their American Peace Awards 
program Oct. 1 in Orchestra 
Hall. 

The former senator charged 
that Nixon has supported die- 
laforships in Thailand, Indo- 
nesia, Enos, Burma and Viet 
Nam. 

"Crooked, Corrupt Politician” 
“President Nguyen .Ven Thien 
of Viet Nam is a crooked, cor- f 
nipt politician, and Americans 
have slaughtered thousands of 
[ Vietnamese to support him and 
This police state,” Morse said. ' 
Re blamed Congress for per- 
mitting Nixon to create what; 
he called a "government by. 
executive supremacy ' and se- 
crecy.” 

Morse has been recognized 
as a clove on the Viol Nani War 
suica its inception and has re- 
peatedly objected strongly to 
sending American forces; to 
Southeast Asia. 

_ “There are a lot of doves in 
the Senate, but never pay atten- 
tion to what a politician says 
unless they vote the way they 
speak. Many of the so-called 
Senate doves have continually 
supported military appropria- 
tions to carry on the Southeast 
Asia war,” lie said. 

About China .Trip 
Nixon’s announced' trip to 
China next year is viewed by 
Asians as a “great diplomatic 
victory for the Chinese Reds,” 
Morse said. 

“Nixon knows lie can’t keep ~ 
Red China out of the 'United ■ 
Nations, ' but he should go to 
Peking only after the United 
States recognizes the Commit-' 
nist government there.” 
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As you know, my reaction to the "Pentagon 
Papers” was essentially “l!o hum, what else is 
new?” All over America this reaction is currently 
being confirmed as copies ot flic paperback aic 
tucked away with a yawn, destined, one suspects, 
to end up at 'a church bazaar or in the Salvation 


1 Robert Shapleti of the New Yorker has long 
been considered ope of the most petcopthc 
analysts of Asian politics. Indeed, if one wishes to 
pet filled in on Asian events over the past decade, 
h e would be advised to rend Shaplen’s New Yorker 
pieces before turning to the scholarly journals. 
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Army's stacks.. . . 1 

However, a number ot complaints have been 
received from readers demanding documentation 
ot my thesis that in substantive terms the papers 
revealed nothing that was not already public 
property. Certainly the exact .formulations were in 
many cases released for the first time, but the 
historical record was already there for those who 
wanted to find it. 

In reply to these queries, let us examine the 
matter, of United States involvement in 'the coup 
that overthrew Vietnamese President Ngo Dinh 
Diem on Nov. A, 1963. When tiro "Pentagon 
Papers" dealing with this subject appeared, a 
surprising number of people (including Gcnciat 
Maxwell Taylor) sounded profoundly shocked. . 

The documents indicated conclusively that the 
government of the United States encouraged and 
sponsored the coup, that a Central Intelligence 
operative, Col. I.ueicn Conoin, glued logedici die 
Vietnamese generals, and that Ambassador Demy 
Cabot Lodge coldly informed President Diem, aft- 
er the coup bad begun, that life United States 
' could do nothing for him except provide asylum. 
It is also clear that an understanding existed be- 
tween Lodge and the generals (led by "Dig 
Mi nil") that Diem and his brother Nhu were to 
be spared. 

SO MUCH l’OR THU RF.CORD as it appears, in 
the "Pentagon Papers.” Now the' question is this: 
“What 'right, did anyone have to be shocked by 
these alleged revelations?" The answer? No 
light whatsoever.” Not only were the control. facts 
set nut in 1961 in' the New Yorker magazine, but 
the essential scenario was included in a best-sell- 
ing novel in 19(33! 


In regard to (he. Diem Coup, Shaplen was right 
on top of the scene -.- the only thing lie omitted 
from bis coverage (which can be found injiis 19(15 
book, "The Lost Revolution," Chapter G: "The Un- 
told Story Of The 19G3 Coup" was Cel. Concin’s 
name! The phone call from Diem to I .edge is 
Ihcrc in 'paraph, rase; all the "Pentagon Papers 
provided was the text. . •' 

TURNING 101011 nonfiction to fiction, 1 sug- 
gest you get from the li barary Morris L. West's 
"The- Ambassador,", which has as its protagonist 
an American ambassador to Saigon who stage- 
manages a coup against a Catholic dictator. 

West begins with the statement that “Those 
who seek to identify the actors in this drama wuh 
real personages, living or dead, will find 
themselves betrayed into anomalies.’ He is right 
- Ambassador Maxwell Gordon 'Amherlcy has 
nothing in common .with Henry Cabot , Lodge, and 
C.I.A.-man Harry Yaffil does not resemble Lou 
Conein. President Cung is patently Diem, though 
Nhu is omitted from Hie script. 

But once we leave ' the novelist to his 
prerogative of developing his own characters for 
iiis own purpose, we discover (he whole story of 
the anii-Dicm conspiracy including the generals’ 
commitment to the .ambassador that I hey would 
not kill the President, the fact that Diem had 
taken refuge in Cholon with a rich Chinese friend, 
and, most 'interestingly, that one of the plotting 
generals (in fact, General Ton That Dinh) was 
outraged by the murder of Diem. 

go'whal should we do now? Send for the grand 
' jury? Why not try a different lack and just leave 
Daniel uilsherg "and his bogus revelations to the 
judgement of history? 


/ 

/ 
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NEW YORK — White attention is 
focused on Vietnam's one-man elec- 
toral circus, American volunteers 
working on village development 
programs have been quietly forced 
out of the country. 

• It is another reflection of growing 
anti-Americanism in South Viet- 
nam, less and less concealed as 
troops are withdrawn and U.S. in- 
fluence wanes. 

State Department spokesman 
Robert McCloskcy revealed how far 
it had gone .when lie said last week 
that the special alert confining GIs 
to their, bases was to head off anti- 
American incidents during elections 
to the National Assembly. American 
spokesmen in Saigon made it appear 
that the alert was to prepare troops 
against possible Viet Cong attacks, 
but McCloskev was more candid. It 
isn't the Communists U.S. officials 
are worried about, he indicated, 

. Vc 

. The ouster of the volunteers is a 
foretaste of the bitter problems that 
are going to arise as the United 
States dawdle; > its way from Viet- 
nam. They are tire members of the 
International Voluntary Service 
team, young specialists in agricul- 
ture or education who have been 
• helping Vietnamese villagers. The 
volunteers are paid SSO a . month, 
plus a meager allowance providing a 
living standard equal to the villa- 
gers'. 

IVS was founded in 1953, a pri- • 
A’ ate, nonpolitical organisation 
which later served as a model for 
the Peace Corps. Its first teams went ' 
to South Vietnam in 1957. 

Until the 196S Tet offensive, when 
two IVS men were caught in Hue 
and disappeared during Viet Cong 
occupation of the city, there were 
normally about ISO IVS people sta- 
tioned around the countryside. 
Their number dwindled .after that. 

"It was harder and harder to find 
places where even Vietnamese 
speaking, apolitical development 
workers could get lire confidence of 
the local people," says John Schafer, 
now posted at IVS headquarters in 
Washington. 

And yet the IVS had a reputation 
for idealism, independence and self- 
less work in such tilings as helping 
raise rice and banana production 
with better methods. 

■ Their latest two-year contract ex- . 
pires this month- and has not been 
renewed. President - Nguyen Van 
Thieujn stoic led his caj 

with IVS, and the 31 volunteers re- 
r-maining in the country have been 


non-Americans. They also 
go. 

Some of the volunteers, accordi 
to private reports from Saigon, 
Thieu was anxious to get rid of them 
before the presidential elections Oct. 
S. Their close knowledge of the 
country, their language ability, their 
involvement with 1 o c a Up e o p 1 e 
would have put them in a position to 
see just how the balloting was really 
conducted. ' 

But Schafer thinks the problem is 
much deeper and more enduring, it 
was a former IVS worker, Don Luce, 
who led two visiting congressmen to 
the "tiger cages" in the prison on 
Con Son island, it was Ron Moreau,' 
an IVS- worker, who tipped Ameri- 
can reporters-to the South Vietnam- 
ese army's use of terrified villagers 
at Ra'Chuc as human minesweepers. 
True, it wasn't.-Morcau's business to 
save lives, he was only supposed 1o 
teach children, but after trying vain- 
ly to get Vietnamese and American 
officials to intervene, he turned to 
the press. 

Anyone who has traveled about 
Vietnam has met numbers of local 
officials; farmers, teachers who 
speak with overwhelming. gratitude 
for the young volunteers. Civil .ser- 
vants in Saigon are enthusiastic. 

But Thieu is not, and neither it 
seems is U.S. Ambassador Ellsworth 
Bunker. Nobody has questioned the 
value of the work IVS has done, but 
its- workers haven't always pretend- 
ed to be blind and mute and their 
disclosures have at times been em- 
barrassing to top authority, 

• ' >V 

Nonetheless, I\ r S. has also come 
-under fire from Vietnamese leftists 
as a CIA front, because of its link to 
tire American AID program. The 
Saigon newspaper Tin Sang recently 
published a long attack charging 
that the IVS role was to fool the peo- 
ple into believing American policy 
aims to help Vietnamese peasants. 

As Hugh Manke, IVS director in 
South Vietnam, wrote in a recent 
letter, "It's a bad time to be a 
foreigner in Vietnam." 

It isn’t going to get better until all 
Americans are withdrawn. And the 
longer that takes, the poorer the 
chances that any U.S. programs, 
even those which are purely human- 
itarian, can succeed. The United 
States has a moral debt of recon- 
struction and rehabilitation aid to a 
country it devastated so widely in 

debt may fail, the ultimate humilia- 
tion- of America's Vietnam expsr- 
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(P AMBOD1A Is a comparatively- 
-recent victim of American imperial- 
ist aggression In Indo-China — U.S. forc- 
es invaded it only last year. The polit- 
ical prologue, It may be. said, was the 
Guam doctrine— the new course in Asia 
proclaimed by President Nixon two 
years ago at the U.S. air force base In 
Guam. As put by Nixon himself, the 
; point of this doctrine is that the United 
States must play a substantial role In 
Asia but would like the problem of war 
and the responsibility for it to be as- 
sumed in ever greater degree by the 
Asian countries themselves. In the 
opinion of many Asian public lendei's 
and publications the veiled meaning of 
this is that Washington wants to "pit 
Asians against Asians," that is, to have 
its war In Asia fought ,by others In the 
selfish interests of the U.S. ruling 
clement. The tempestuous events of the 




Jast eighteen months -in , the once 
tranquil - country of Cambodia oher a 
classic: example of how this is worked 
in practice. 


YANKEES IN PNOM PENH , 


Washington makes no secret. now o! 
its massive bomb strikes against vast 
areas of Cambodia, but all/ its other ■ 
military operations against Cambodia's 
patriotic forces are ■ painstakingly 
camouflaged by Its official representa- 
tives in the Cambodian capital. This 
summer, for Instance, quite a few groups 
of American servicemen were flown . 
Into Pnom Penh from Saigon, but in '. 
each case they were dressed as civilians, 
Thus "camouflaged," the visitors . were 
then, deposited in various- parts of the 
country by U.S, Embassy- helicopters. 
Tills operation, directed. by the Penla- , s j 
gon and the CIA, Is kept secret from 
American and world public opinion. 
■What is more, it Is conducted in 
defiance of the ban Imposed by the U.S. 
Congress on American land operations 
In Cambodia. But in Pnom Pcmh itself, 

It Is widely known that the Pentagon's - 
"special forces" units— the notorious 
Green Berets — systematically make 
raids deep into the tnterior of guerilla 
n-rcas. Very often they disguise them- 
selves as Insurgents. The Green Berets 
carry out sabotage and terrorist mis- 
sions in the guerilla areas _ and pick 
-targets for U.S. bombers, • 

American army planes can be seen 
daily In the Pnom Penh airport though 
their presence Is partly 'concealed: the 
Identification marks on some of the 
planes have been painted over. I.ast 
January guerillas blew up a few Amer- 
ican planes tn the airport and since 
then the building has remained half in 
ruins. The surviving part Is roofless and 
Its windows are gaping holes. The wind 
blows through It freely and the floor Is 
strewn with rubble and plaster. But out 
on the airfield American military trans- 
ports and sharp-nosed fighters again 
come and go. 

The. road from the ahport to the 
capital is blocked off every three 
hundred metres by empty petrol bar- 
rels, so that no car can speed past. 
Near these roadblocks are stationed 
groups of soldiers equipped with 
American quick-firing rifles and field, 
telephones, and \vearing . American 
' green -tropical ■ uniforms': and helmets, 


In the city there are colls of barbed 
wire everywhere. The barbed wire Is 
strung on poles right on the sidewalks 
In front of all government , buildings 
whether a post office or a ministry. Th 
more Important the office, the more 
wire tlrcrc is in front of It. First place is 
taken by the Defence Ministry: the 
street it stands on Is covered with lows 
of it, and at its walls arc piles of sand- 
bags behind which soldiers stand, by 
...ready to man machine-guns. There are 
also machine-gun nests at the gales oi 
nearly all government offices. From 
time to lime people calling at them arc 
carefully searched at gun-point, At the 
press centre a representative of the 
military command cautions Journalists 
that it is risky to' lake photographs In 
the streets— a nervous soldier may 
open fire without warning. A slate of 
emergency has been declared In the 
capital, for guerilla units have sur- 
rounded It and by night approach Its 
suburbs. No one may enter the city 
after sunset: all roads ere blocked by 
government soldiers who huddle fear- 
fully around ■ the American M-113 
armoured cars placed pi their disposal. 

Artillery batteries have been mount-, 
od even In the centre of the city, on the 
Mekong embankment, their guns .train- 
ed on the opposite bank from • which 
guerillas sometimes open up fire with 
' mortars and mobile rocket launchers. 
From time to time they even 'blow up 
a munitions dump right in the city or 
shower hand grenades on picked tar- 
gets, such ns the Saigon mission. After 
. one such attack the South Vietnam 
ambassador landed In hospital, A. 
guerilla attack on the arsenal In June 
caused an explosion of such force that 
the flames rose 120 metres and the sur- 
rounding streets were showered with 
shell and mine fragments mixed with 
. stone and rubble. y 

From a white four-storey building on 
the coiner of one of the Pnom Penh 
boulevards and Avenue Mao Ise-tung, 
near the Mekong embankment, hangs 
the American nag. I bis is the American 
Embassy building and the Americans 
occupying it are Jestingly called "the 
Yankees from Mao Street." Recently, 
though, the street was renamed— either 
at the request of the American dip- 
lomats or because of the change In the 
political climate of the Cambodian 
capital. 

The American Embassy In Pnom 
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“...Although lists cutirc scries of (tis- 
CKSsious wns *'off the record”, the 
subject of discussion for this pnrtiew- 
!?.r r*sceiir)g v.ss especially ' soies?ti 
T,nd subject to the previously an- " 
roursced restWctiors.’* 

— C. Doug; as Dilion 

By Tiis Africa Research Group 

The Centra!. Intelligence Agency is 
one of the few governmental agencies 
.whose public image has actually im- 
proved as a result o.f the publication of 
the Pentagon Papers. Despite disclo- 
sures of “The Agency’s” role in assassi- 
nations, sabotage, and coup d’etats 
consciously intended to subvert interna- 
tional law, America’s secret agent ry 
has actually emerged in some quarters 
•with the veneration due prophets, or at 
least the respect, due its suggested effi- 
ciency and accuracy. 

Virtually every newspaper editor, not 
to mention Daniel Ellsberg himself, has 
heaped praise on the CIA for the accu- 
racy of its estimates detailing the U.S. 
defeat in Victnam..7ime and agliin, the 
Agency’s “level headed professional- 
ism” lias been contrasted with the esca-- 
lation-ovcrkil! orientation of the Penta- 
gon or the President’s advisors. The 
editor of the Christian Science’ Monitor 
even called upon policy makers to .con- 
sult the CIA more, calling it a “re- 
markably accurate source of informa- 
tion.” But such backhanded praise for 
conspirators confuses public under- 
standing of the important and closely 
integrated role which the CIA plays in 
advancing the Pax Americana on a 
i global scale. 

For many, the Pentagon Papers 
provided a- first peck into . the inner 
sanctum of foreign policy making. As 
the government’s attempt to suppress 
the study illustrates, the people arc not 
supposed to have access. to the real 
plans of their government. On close 
inspection, what emerges is not an “inv- 
isible government’'’ but an indivisible 
system in which each agency offers its 
own specialized input, and is delegated 
its own slice of responsibility. Coordi- 
nated inter-departmental agencies work 
out the division 
are cl i s a g recvTc n ts 


rivalries. to be sure, but once the deci- 
sions arc reached at the. top they are 
carried out with the monolithic tone of 
slate power. 

The intelligence community now 
plays an expanded and critical role in 
creating and administering the real 
stuff of American foreign policy. CIA 
Director Richard Helms presides over a* 
U.S. Intelligence Board which links the 
secret services of all government agen- 
cies, including the FBI . 1 n the White 
House, Henry Kissinger presides over 
an expanded, National Security Council 
structure which 'further centralizes 
covert foreign policy planning. It is here 
that the contingency plans are cooked- 
up and the “options” so carefully 
worked out. It is in these closed cham- 
bers and strangclovian “situation 
rooms” that plans affecting the lives of 
millions are formulated for subsequent 
execution by a myriad of U.S. con- 
trolled agencies and agents. 

.Increasingly, these schemes rely on 
covert tactics whose full 'meaning is sel- 
dom perceived by the people affected 
be they Americans, or people of foreign 
countries. The old empires, with, their 
colonial administrators- and civilizing 
mission have given way to the more 
subtle craftsman of intervention. Their 
manipulations take place in the front 
rooms of neo-colonial institutions and 
the pariors of dependent third, world 
elites. In this world of realpolitik,- ap- 
pearances are often purposely deceptive 
and political stances intentionally mis- 
leading. The U.S. aggression in Viet- 
nam, lest anyone forget, began as 
covert involvement largely engineer 
by the CIA. Similar covert inierven 
tions now underway elsewhere in the 
work! niay bo fueling tomorrow’s Viet- 
nam*. ' , 

• It. is for this reason that the Africa 
Research Group, an independent radi- 
cal research collective, is. now making 
public 'major excerpts from a document 
which offers an informed insider’s view 
of the secret workings of the American 
intelligance apparatus abroad. Never 
• intended for publication, it was made 



CIA manipulations. 

Richard Bisscll, the man who led the 
Council discussion that night, was well 
equipped to talk about the CIA. A one- 
time Yale professor and currently an 
executive of the United Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, Bissel! served as the CIA’s Dep- 
uty Director until he “resigned”, in the 
wake of the abortive 1961 invasion of 
.Cuba. The blue-ribbon group to which 
ered / S p 0 ;^ e includcd-a number of intellig- 
'cn-V cnee experts including Robert Amory, 
Jr.j. another former Deputy Director, 
and the late CIA chief, Alien Dulles, 
dong- considered the grarid' bld man of 
American' espionage. Their presence 
was important' enough an occasion for 
international banker Douglas Dillon to 


♦The complete text of the document will 
be available for SI in late October from 
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. The strangulation of democracy in the South 
Vietnamese presidential race maybe explained, in 
part, by an interview Vice President Ky gave the 
Hcarsl; Task Korea several years ago in Saigon. 

Ky said in substance that it would take time, a 
matter of years, for the Vietnamese peoples and 
officials to understand the odd ideology we had 
been trying to impose upon them. 

Democracy was alien to most of them tradi- 
tionally, hard to understand for peoples who had 
known Mandarin rule, a thousand years of Chinese 
domination, a century of callous French colo- 
nialism, and years of harsh Japanese occupation. 

WHEN AND IK the democratization pene-. 
trated, the dashing premier continued, the 
Americans should not expect it to be precisely like 
the American brand — any more than the Ameri- 
cans are like the Vietnamese. 

Ky didn't regard this probable outcome with 
alarm. He said that his own studies of democracy 
had convinced him that it could take many forms 
within the over-all boundaries of the system. 
Specifically, he said, “France and Britain are 
democracies,' but they are rw.t your democracy. 
We, loo, will be different.’’ 

■ IT V.TM/BE SURPRISING if the' rate of the 
pullout of U.S. and the other troops we are paying 
to fight in Vietnam — South Korean, Thai, Fili- 
pinos, etc. — does not perceptively quicken. 
President Nixon now has an "out” he . could not 
.have anticipated a few weeks ago. 

Before President Thieu arranged things so that 
•he .would nrn only against a friend of his named 
President Thieu, a step up in the pullout would 
have been interpreted around the world as a clear 
admission that the U.S. was letting down a brave 
ally. There would have been misgivings among 
brave allies — Britain, let’s say, or Costa Rica. 

More immediately, . Mr. Nixon now has 
.something to say to the families of these who died 
.or were hurt in Indochina. President Johnson 
! once told us .that he didn’t want to be remem- 
jbered as a president who had let'his predeces- 
sors down by running out on the field "dike a 
seared rabbit.” Mr. Nixon, on the oilier hand, can 
; say in view of the Thieu takeover, "to hell with 
it,” and . most of the world and the American 
people will ned agreement. Besides, such an 


altitude would mean an earlier .return of the 
POWs.' . 

' WHAT I STARTED OUT TO STATE, how- 
soever. is that there's reason to believe Presi- 
dent Thieu sees no real wrong in doing'what he’s 
doing. He, too,- is in the relative kindergarten pf 
the kind of government we hoped Vietnam would 
adopt. Given the same position of power, it is 
highly likely that his two top critics — Vice Presi- 
dent Ky and Gen: Big Minh — would act idem 
tically. _ • 

In our daft and naive -way, we cannot under- 
stand why everybody in the world cannot or will 
not live and think as we clo. I once asked UPI's 
Henry Shapiro, - the most durable American cor- 
respondent in Moscow, why Khrushchev demoted 
Marshal Zhukov to the Kremlin woodwork imme- 
diately after the Marshal had saved him from 
probably execution by. Malenkov, Bulganin, 
Molotov, Shepilov and Kaganavich. 

Henry, who knows the Russian mind, looked at 
me ns if I was a nut. "Don't you understand?" he 
asked. “Khrushchev banished Zhukov because he 
figured that if Zhukov was powerful enough to 
save him he was powerful enough to destroy 
him." ■' ■' * - 

No thought of gratitude, American democratic 
style. ' 

THE WHITE ROUSTS and the State Department 
must have put tremendous pressure upon Thieu to 
reconsider his rejection of Ky’s right to run. There 
must have been many supplications, also, to Big 
Minh not to throw in the towel, and to Ky to accept 
his proffered reprieve, though ha would have little 
chance of winning. But, as of now, it’s a Thieu- 
party system. Ky and Minh, united, might unseat 
Thieu. But that merging would be difficult. 

Minh, who headed lire CIA-hacked coup which 
overthrew and then murdered President Diem, is 
now a dove. Ky is a hawk who cannot understand 
why the greatest military power in the history of 
the world, the U.S. of A., does not simply blot out 
North Vietnam. Still, their common hatred of 
Thieu could bring them together. As a fine cor- 
respondent once said, when asked about the 
architectural period and design of Thieu’s massive 
and handsome palace in Saigon, "It's early Coup 
D’Elat.” - . ■ 
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Uniolcl story 


The la Le Bernard Fall, a- scholar dif Vietnam 
widely respected by many of the most vehe- 
ment' anti-war critics, once said that Douglas 
Pike, U. S. Foreign Service officer attached to; 
the USIA, saw more Viet Cong documents than- 
anyone on earth but members of the KLF 
themselves. 

T is^intevesting, therefore, to contrast Pike’s, 
■attitudes with those of the American sophisti- 
cates who think the Vietnam story is already 


f; 




■ .w 


here will 'be no history of 
the Vietnam war, secret or 
otherwise, unless we have 
probed deeply into .what the 
government in Hanoi has been 
doing and saying since the Ge- 
neva accords of 195-b So far 
we have hardly scratched the 
surface. 

‘To bill the book version of 
“The Pentagon Papers” as 
“The Secret History of the. 
Vietnam" War” can be dismissed as harmless 
promotional guff. It surely can’t be -an earnest 
claim. If there is any such pretension, repre- 
sents a gross abuse of the article L'.e . 

No responsible scholar has tried to tell ths 
full story of World War II without tapping all 
available German and Japanese .as well as 
Allied sources. 

When historian James MacGregor Burns 
worked up his volume of Franklin Roosevelt's 
biography dealing with the great war, he spent 
many weeks in the Soviet Union, delving imo 
'Russian archives. 


told. - 1 

: in the preface to his book, “War, Peace arid 
the Viet Cong,” he wrote: " 

“Living in Vietnam for'eight years has con- 
tributed nothing to my enlightenment, 

“The story of Vietnam hasnot been told, not 
even its beginnings.. Perhaps it must be told 
from somewhere else . . . My. greatest despair 
is that the story may never be. told the way it 
was. Even as I write, I must -admit that mj 
strongest feeling toward Vietnam remains puz- 
zlement.” r . , . • 

To gauge from the cocksure judgments Oi 
congressional committee “experts” and others 
who spend from a few weeks to a few months 
in Vietnam, Pike’s brand of humility is not 
quickly acquired. ■■ 

Critics in America never have been a hum-. 
hie lot. But seldom before have so many been 
so confident about things they knew so little 
o r Hopefully the full Vietnam story will be 
told some dav. By then the instant-history 
boys will be making , snap judgments liv.some , 
newjicld. iV.*.G-V: VJ- Hit. '4 . 


Against this kind of background, it is amaz- 
ing to note that we have in this country a good 
many self-styled - sophisticates who talk , and 
act as if we know just about all there is to 

know about the Vietnam -war. 

Do. we? We don’t even know the whole of the 
American part of the story, since much of it 
lies locked in Lyndon Johnson's files in Texas, 
and in the rich State Department lode. 

; ND what kind of storehouse of. history have 
our Vietnamese allies in Saigon been piling up 
since 1954? 

Beyond all this, dearly some crucial parts 
of the story were buried with the late North 
Vietnamese leader, Ho Chi Minh. Other main 
elements are stll held secretin Hanoi’s files 
perhaps barred forever from our eyes. 

Still, North Vietnam’s - role in the war . need, 
not be a total mystery to us. Both Hanoi and 
the so-called National Liberation Front (politi- 
cal arm of the Viet Cong) often have published 
extremely candid statements of their purposes 
and activities relative to South Vietnam. 

.-..Then there are the thousands of North Viet- 
namese and Viet Cong documents taken by 
allied sources over'the years. 


; For a long time, it has been Fashionable in 
some circles to ridicule “captured documents” / 

: as if they were either valueless or some sort 
: of CIA plant designed to mislead us. 

Several thousand of these, however, are 
.deemed to be of sufficient importance to have 
•‘been microfilmed and cataloged by U. S. 
scholars. They are available at Cornell. Uni ver- 

: CIA-RDP80-01 601 R000900030001 -2 

Unhappily, only a very few have thus far been 
translated into English. But they are there. 
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Such a shoo-in is South Vietnam- 

thL P) eSldent NgUyen Van Thieu that 

“win” in ’ 10 way he can 

tion t e ° Ct ' Presidential elec- 

The decision of Vice Pre«irir.r,f 
. ' Nguyen Ca0 Ky not to run as the only 
opposition candidate turns a f arc 4 
into a fiasco. 

Not only is it a disaster for a U S 
policy that went from unrealistic to 
unworkable, it adds fuel to Saigon’s 
worse political crisis in five years 

BOTH KY and the other with- 
diawn candidate, General Duong Van 
Mnili, have enough weaknesses to 
■ make them unlikely saviors of South 

but th °y ar « right in charg- 
k, Ihieu has enough political ma- 
chinery and muscle to make their 
chances against him nil.' ' 

In fact, as things stand about the 
, , only way Thieu could make the elec- 
tion believable would be to step down 
to let others run the voting and th»n 
manage to lose it. That J ms unIik £ 

iy to happen. 

There really should be few Ameri- 
cans team about the failure of our 
plan for “free and democratic” elec- 
tions (with Thieu winning, of course) 


fiasco 


a c ° untry and area where elections 
most often confirm political adjust- 
ments made in other ways. 

Better, in fact, to think of the oth- 
•er, hopefully non-violent ways. 

“7. c ° me t0 some minds is 

wav ft n?° king the0Jy ** 
way the U.&. may finally get out of 

Vietnam is to have the CIA back a 
neutralist coup. The new neutralist 1 
regime would then ask the Ameri- 
cans to leave quickly, we would gra- 
cious y comply, and they would form 

munSs!° n g0Vemment with tlie Com- 

Since coups can get bloody and 
out of hand, few would advocate any 
such alternative. But the point re- ' 
mams that some tough political ad- 

^mentsareaheadforSaigon, even 

Pnrfm i ! S ° Ut the current cr isis 
and the election process. 

EVENTUALLY, THE Vietnamese 
must work out their own political fu- 
ture ;., It may Be troubled and not to 
our liking, but history and the cur- 
rent situation suggest there is little 

we can do there to reaIly help th& 

Vietnamese people or our own Viet 
Nam image in the world. 
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; . py MICHAEL PARKS 

V* Sun Staff Correspondent 

■ Saigon— Willi the South Viet- 
namese political situation still 
unsettled, the United States has 
substantially increased its ef- 
forts to see that there. is a con- 
tested presidential election in 
October. 

1 The American Embassy here 
has dropped all-pretense of non- 
involvement, pledging only neu- 
trality and impartiality now. 

: Talks With Ivy 

i Vice, President Nguyen Cao 
Ky, who said today he has de- 
cided not to campaign actively 
for the presidency, said he had 
been strongly urged by the 
American ambassador, Ells- 
'[woi th Bunker, to remain in the 
race. 

Mr. Bunker earlier tried and 
■failed to persuade Gen. Duong 


Van Minh, a popular opposition 
candidate, not to withdraw. Gen- 
eral Minh quit the race Friday, 
saying the election was being- 
rigged. 

Vietnamese political sources 
reported that Ambassador 
Bunker helped mastermind the 
Saturday Supreme Court ruling 


The lack of American guaran- 
tees of honest elections and Mr. 
Bunker's suggestion lie should 
run (o enhance his stature as an 
opposition leader left General 
Minh "furious, aides said. 

There were .also hints last 
night that his anger was prompt- 
d by an American attempt to 


that placed Mr. Ky back on the 1 bribe or blackmail him to re 


ballot and gave President Ngu- 
yen Van Tiiieu at least nominal 
opposition in the October 3 elec- 
tion. 

Mr. Ky met with advisers and 
political and religious factions 


main in the race. Whatever was 
said by the ambassador, it ce- 
mented and, according io Minh 
aides, speeded the general’s de- 
cision to quit. 

The manuever to place Mr 


yesterday to see if he hadjKy back on the ballot despite 
enough ‘support for a . strong the resulting embarrassment to 
race. President Thieu reportedly was 

tit was earlier reported that decided at the President’s meet- 
Mr. Ky’s decision would' depend jing with Mr. Bunker, 
to some degree on whether he 2. Another meeting between 
got the. support of the An Quang! President Thieu and Ambassa- 
Buddhists, the Associated Press' dor Bunker Friday. . Senator 
said. These Buddhists had been! Robert J. Dole (R., Kan.), the 

Republican national chairman, 
was present for most of it. 

Senator Dole later said he bad 
(old Mr. Thieu that the with- 
drawal of General Minh would 
provoke much criticism in the 
United States and endanger con- 
tinued 'American military and 


supporting General Minh.l 
The United States is rnuster- 
■ing its rapidly waning influence 
I here to produce a contested 
; election, something the Nixon 
j administration feels it needs as 
I much as the Saigon government 
does. 


And the deepening American 1 economic aid. An independent 


- weakness and lack of develop- 
: ment of South Vietnamese poli- 
tics. 

American support has been 
shown to be a necessary cata- 
lyst; some Vietnamese say the 
United States has actually been 
the prime mover in the last few 
days. 

Vice President Ky, asked yes- 
terday whether he knew of all 
the recent American activities, 
replied, “No— and I don’t went 
to.” - 

Until last week, American of- 
ficials tried hard to maintain a 
public hands-off posture regard- 
ing the elections, avoiding any- 
thing that might be construed as 
U.S. involvement. But the 
known. American activities of 
the past week have changed 
this. They included; 

If Separate conferences bc- 


Saigon paper commented later, j 
‘Senator Dole’s statement can I 


only be taken as a threat be - 1 
cause of his close ties with Pres- 
ident Nixon.” 

Meeting With Ky 
,3. A meeting Saturday be- 
tween Ambassador Bunker and 
Mr. Ky at which Mr. Bunker 
strongly urged the vice presi- 
dent to remain in the race. 

Mr. Ky then postponed a press 
conference at which he was to 
have announced his withdrawal. 
Yesterday morning, he said he 
was still undecided, but would 
make up his mind by Tuesday. 

4. Meetings by political offi- 
cers from the American Embas- 
sy with a wide range of Viet- 
namese, particularly opposition 
leaders, in an effort to apply 
indirect pressure first on Gener- 
al Minh and then on Mr. Ky to 


while the court was in the midst 
of its deliberations on restoring 
Mr. Ky to the ballot. The embas- 
sy described the visit as "infof- 
mation gathering.” 

Activity Intense , 

Activity was intense Friday 
and Saturday at the embassy, a 
large, heavily fortified, six-story 
downtown building nicknamed 
the Big House for ils penitentia- 
ry-modern style. 

Other diplomats, watching the 
American comings and goings 
with fascination, described the 
public activities as "only the tip 
of the iceberg” in the increased 
U.S. involvement in the election. 

The number of meetings be- 
tween embassy officials and Vi- 
etnamese politicians is not 
known, nor are the activities- of 
the Central Intelligence. Agency, 
which lias been monitoring the 
election closely. 

Although Ambassador Bunk- 
er's meetings were disclosed, 
details of his talks were not. 
Even at the Embassy, the sub- 
stance of his talks is kept secret 
except at the highest level. 

The situation is not new toj 
Ambassador Bunker, who four; 
years ago helped persuade them 
General Thieu and Marshal Ky,; 
then premier, to run on the j 
same ticket. 


tween Ambassador Bimkc.r and j remain in the race, 
j President Thieu and then Arn-j The Vice President and Am- 
bassador Bunker and General ;bassador Bunker met again for 
Minh Thursday evening follow- j 4fl minutes yesterday afternoon 
ing Mr. Bunker’s return that > at Mr. Ky’s house at Tan Son 
imorning from Washington, Ob- Nh ut air base .outside Saigon. 


' servers were surprised at how 
quickly Mr. Bunker scheduled 
: the talks. 


In addition, an embassy offi-. 
cinl conferred with the Supreme 
Court’s chief justice, late Friday 
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By Richard E. Ward • 

Fourth of a series on the Pentagon papers 

If only John F. Kennedy had lived, certain, 
writers have asserted, the U.S. never would have' 
become bogged down in a major war in 
Southeast Asia. 

The Pentagon papers are unkind to that- 
myth, for Ihc documents clearly show (hat the 
Kennedy administration set the .stage for the 
escalation in Vietnam by its successor, in 
effect, Lyndon Johnson carried out a program 
germinated by the Kennedy administration, 
some of whose chief figures contemplated as 
early as 1961 the massive use of U.S. .ground 
forces and the bombing of North Vietnam. ' d- 

The Kennedy administration toek office.just 
a month after the formation of the National 
Liberation Front of South Vietnam in Decem- 
ber I960. The NLF quickly gained wide sup- 
port throughout the South and the U.S.-spon- 
sored regime of Ngo Dinh Diem was soon on 
the defensive militarily and politically. From • 
19.61, there was a steady escalation in U.S. 
interventionary activities. Fspionage missions 
against the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
.were stepped up and the first regular American 
ground troops were sent to the South as 
“advisors” to the Saigon armed forces which 
were being expanded by the U.S. By mid-1963, 
the White House concluded that its aini - of 
victory in Vietnam would not be possible under 
the Diem regime and the U.S. gave the green 
light for a coup in Saigon. 

As the number of U.S. personnel in Indo- 
china approached 20,000-an almost 20-fold 
increase in less than three years-lhc Kennedy 
administration came under increasing domestic 
criticism. In response, it stated the U.S. military 
presence in Vietnam had reached its- peak and 
would be concluded by 1965. While that was 
what the ■ public- heard, the Pentagon papers 
reveal, that most top administration officials 
were aware that the commitment of the first ' 
complement of U.S. troops implied a larger 
American combat role in the future. 

The President’s personal military advisor, 
Gen. Maxwell Taylor, recommended the. use of 
U.S. forces on a limited scale in early November- 
1961, following a visit to' South Vietnam. 
Taylor himself discounted the possibility that a 
major war would result from the use of 


“flood relief." In a report to Kehn 
v/rotc: “The risk’s of backing into a major Asian 
war by -way of SVN. are present but are’ not 
impressive. NVN is extremely vulnerable to 
conventional bombing, a ywe.ak-n'css ■' which 
should be exploited diplomatically in convinc- 
ing Hanoi to lay off SVN.” 

In a report joT Nov. 8, 1961, endorsing the 
Taylor reconynetidations,’ Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara spelled out the implications 
of a -military victory with the use of U.S. 
troops: “The other side can bo convinced v/c 
mean business only if we accompany the initial 
force introduction. . .by a warning. . .to Hanoi 
that continued support of the Viet Cong' will 
lead to punitive retaliation against' 'North Viet- 
nam. ' , • - 

“If.v/e act in this way, the ultimate possible 
extent of our military commitment must be, 
faced. The struggle may be prolonged . and 
Hanoi and Pciping (sic) may intervene directly. 
In' view. of the logistic difficulties faced by the 
other side, I believe that we can assume that the,, 
maximum U.S. forces required on the ground in. 
Southeast Asia will not exceed 6 divisions, or : 
about 205,000 men.”- =■ y-. 

Although the Kennedy administration never- 
actually made the decision to send the forces 
for fighting a full-scale war, its strategy (eon-- 
tinned by the Johnson administration) foresaw 
their use and its actions laid the necessary 
groundwork for the subsequent escalation. One 
of these preparatory steps deemed necessary by 
Washington was the elimination of the Diem 
regime. ■ t- 

U.S. responsibility for the elimination-:. of 
Diem was no less than for his installation: in 
•Saigon. Both roles have always been officially 
disclaimed by Washington, although there has 
been sufficient: evidence of the facts for anyone 
who wanted to draw the correct conclusions. 
Of course details were missing. Some of them 
have been supplied in the Pentagon report. 

The published communications between 
Washington and the U.S. embassy in Saigon 
show that the U.S. gave. the plotters full 
assurances that the U.S. desired a coup. The 
U.S. furnished the generals with plans of Saigon 
military installations and at the time of- the 
coup a CIA liaison man was in the generals’ 
command post. White House officials aiid Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge were aware that 
Diem was likely to be assassinated and made no 
serious effort to save him, despite all his past 
services to the U.S. 

The published documents . ft ml narratives 
concentrate primarily on (he U.S. role in 
Diem’s downfall, but provide less details on 
what is perhaps a, more important question-thc ■ 
reason why the U.S. prompted the coup. Yet 
there seems 1 to be enough evidence to say that 
the primary reason was not the regime’s un- 
popularity at home- and abroad, but rather 
because with the increase' in U.S. troops in 
Vietnam Washington-wanted- --a'gfestcr degree of 
control over the Saigon administration than 
Diem and his brother Ngo Dinh Nhu were 
willing to grant. ' 
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j Windfall for Historians a 

) To the Editor: 

There arc two happy by-products of 
; til( i decision of The Times to publish 
| the Pentagon papers: the action of the 
.Kennedy Presidential library in' 
greatly expanding access to scholars. 
. and President Nixon's request for the' 
. declassification of the bulk of World 
War 11 documents. 

.Regardless of the number of mem* 

■ oirs and “inside accounts,” historians: 
and other scholars can never be satis- 
fied without access to the original 
documents. With them they, can at 
least come a little closer to something 
that: approximates truth. The impor- 
tance of the actual text is well illus- 
trated by The Times’ publication, of. 
the cable sent to Ambassador Henry, 
Cabot Lodge in Saigon on Aug. 24, 
1963. 'Die newly arrived diplomat had 
asked for guidelines in his dealings 
with the generals’ plot: to overthrow 
President Ngo Dinh Diem. 

Roger Hilsman, one of the drafters 
•of this cable, wrote in 1967 in “To- 
'.Move a Nation” that “a basically 
accurate version” had been revealed 
by A. M, Schlesinger Jr. in 1063 in 
“A Thousand Days.” In that volume 
Mr. Schlesinger digested in five sen- 
tences a cable that exceeded 2,000. 
words and his key sentence said, , “We 
would take no part in any action.” 
Mr. Hilsman devoted a chapter to the 
same document, going further than. 
Mr. Schlesinger in a summary line, 
“We could 'take no part in any plan- 
ning or action.” 

The Pentagon analyst says that the 
cable served as “the initial American 
sanction for the coup.” Readers of the 
text will now find that it called for 
: “immediate, action” on a number of- 
fronts arid assured Mr. Lodge that “we 
will back you to the hilt on actions 
you take to achieve our objectives.” 
Mr.. Lodge subsequently agreed to the 
assignment of a C.I.A. colonel as 
liaison with the plotters and the C.I.A.-' 
was authorized to assist in “tactical, 
planning” of the coup. 

Historians who dismissed as journal- 
istic speculation the reports of Amcri-‘ 
can complicity in the coup and who: 
accepted- the -authoritative Schlesinger 
and Hilsman volumes can now rewrite 
their histories. Documents can be 
faked, but .generally they are more 
leliabls than memoirs or the accounts 
of those whose politics brought them- 
special access. ■ ; 

Wiluam L. Neumann 
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'Though the Pentagon Papers hint the Democrats as a 
party more than they do the Republicans, they chiefly 
benefit the War critics of both parties, and that is a ma- 
jor reason why the Nixon administration has reacted 
so' strongly against the disclosures. Now the critics can 
buttress their case with piles of official documents that, 
secretly, have been agreeing with them all along. It is 
the government's supporters who have been misled, 
not its antagonists. From almost anybody's point of 
view, this makes our national leaders look like a pack 
of knaves, if not fools. Jt look a retired official to state 
the fact plainly. Publication of the Pentagon Papers, 
said Walt W. Roslow, "did not just hurt President 
Johnson. It encouraged the widespread notion that, 
well, you can't believe a President." 

The critics have always said that the United States 

Eugknk G. Windciiy has span ! four yams investigating 
iJ ic Tonkin Gulf incidents. His hook, Tonkin Gulf, 
will bej)nblished_on August 27 by_Dov.blcrfciy. n 

was not stopping aggression in Vietnam but was inter- 
fering in Vietnamese internal affairs. Thanks to Daniel 
Ellsberg, that now is more evident than before. Far 
from supporting the Geneva settlement, the adminis- 
tration of President Dwight D. Eisenhower considered 
it a "disaster" and postponed the reunification of 
Vietnam by free elections - because it had no confi- 
dence in the .outcome of free elections. < A team of 
American agents launched anli-Communist activities 
in Vietnam even before the Geneva Conference ended; 
later they tried to ruin the municipal bus system in 
Hanoi by pouring contaminants into the fuel supply. 

On its own initiative, ^Washington encouraged and 
financed what it hoped would he a permanent, non- 
Communisl government .in southern Vietnam. In the 
private councils of officialdom, there was little cant 
about giving the "South Vietnamese people" an op- 
portunity to determine their -future. It was fully realized 
that, left to themselves, the southern Vietnamese would 
choose the wrong future. Nearly a decade passed, and 


the US Ambassador to Saigon, Flenry Cabot Lodge, 
advised the Slate Department (on October 25, 1963) 
that South Vietnam was still "not ready" for "a 
democratic election." Thus the ideals of democracy 
and self-determination were subordinated to the de- 
mands of anti-Communism. (In the most authori- 
tative secret documents, we find the American goal 
staled as an independent, non-Communist South 
Vietnam. Yet even some insiders managed to miss the 
point. 3n his memoranda. Professor Rostow kept say- 
ing that the American aim was to restore the Geneva 
settlement.) There can be little doubt that historians will 
pinpoint the American rejection of the Geneva settle- 
ment as the basic cause of a second war in Indochina. 

j /)\ s for the nature of the Communist-led insurgency 
in South Vietnam, which flared in the late 1950s, the 
critics repeatedly said that it had great popular support 
and that North Vietnamese help, though available, was 
probably not needed by the Viet Cong. That is why l.he 
critics have scoffed at recurrent plans for "Viet- 
namization." Now the Pentagon Papers reveal that 
the official policymakers themselves were not sure 
about the importance of North Vietnam's role in the 
war ~ though they undertook to devastate that coun- 
try. ‘ According to official records, the insurgency in 
South Vietnam began largely on its own, in response 
to Ngo Dinh Diem's repression. In 1959 Hanoi de- 
cided that it had better assert control of the increasing- 
ly successful rebellion. But two years later American 
intelligence estimated that 60-90 percent of the Viet 
Cong had been recruited locally, and reported little 
evidence of the guerrillas' relying on external supplies.- 
Eor years US strategy called for defeating the Viet 
Cong in the South, on their home ground, with Viet- 
namese troops. That strategy did not work. In the 
spring of 1964, American officials were ordered to go' 
out and get enough evidence of North Vietnamese help 
to the Viet Cong so that "escalation" of the war could 
be justified if escalation became necessary. 

■ Nobody waited for the evidence to come in. Wash- 
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; By PETER ARNETT 
' and BERNARD GAVZER . 

Associated. Press 

SAIGON— America’s Gl heroin 
risers are at the Vietnam end of 
an intricately organized ■ dope 
pipeline that begins in the poppy 
fields of the Himalayas and is' 
tolerated, and sometimes aided, 
by government officals and sol- 
diers of three nations on- its jour- 
ney to the streets of Saigon. 

Alarmed by widespread use of 
drugs among American service- 
men, the United States is putting 
on vast pressure to curb the 
traffic, but finds itself bucking a 
way of life that has endured for 
a century. 

An Associated Press investiga- 
tion of how drugs move through 
Southeast Asia produces these 
major findings: 

o A Chinese “mafia” domi- 
nates the durg traffic. It oper- 
ates a complex family-style net- 
work out of a dozen Asian cities, 
paying off all the way: to the 
military rebels whose caravans 
gather the opium gum grown by 
Mco farmers, to the Lao soldiers 
who guard the secluded heroin 
refiher i c s along mountain 
s t r c a in s, through customs 
checkpoints and roadblocks in 
Thailand; to fishing boat owners 
and truck drivers in Indochinese 
villages, and finally to some 
South Vietnamese generals who 
allow the traffic to continue, 
right under their noses in Sai- 
gon. - 

o Though the opium trade in 
the Orient is a hundred years 
old, U.S. attention has centered 
on it in the past year only be- 
cause of the spreading use of 
heroin among young soldiers in 
Vietnam. American officials in 
Laos, South Vietnam and Thai- 
land say on the record ihe traf- 
fic is ■ being suppressed, but 
many despair of making a seri- 
ous dent in the business soon 
because it is one thing to know 
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oOn mainly concerned with 
supplying smoking opium and a 
relatively poor grade of smoking 
heroin, the Southeast Asian nar-! 
colics traffic has evolved in the 
last year or so into a semisophis- 
ticated racket that some offi- 
cials say is ready to expand and 
follow the GIs home to the Unit- 
ed States if Mideast and Europe- 
an sources of heroin there dry 
up. 

150,000 Doses a Week? 


the route; a kilo of heroin selling 
in Saigon for $10,000 from an 
investment of only $350 in the 
raw opium needed to produceit. 

Mules Employed 

The trek from the remote vil- 
lages goes through mountains 
and valleys, along hidded paths 
and ancient roadways, all lead- 
ing to the 21 processing plants 
near the borders of Thailand and 
Laos. 

Huge caravans of up to 300 


6 The flow to GIs in Vietnam pack mules are sometimes used. 

In the assembly of these mighty 
caravans, the major opium deal- 
ers become involved. They are 
the G’hu Chow Chinese, the 
shrewd, successful businessmen 
who came from' a small, harsh 
region— in their case the Fukien 
coast of China— and fanned out 
as families to all the neighboring 
nations of Asia. 

Official assistance is required 
along the transportation route, 
and that is where the next pay- 
offs are made: to customs offi- 
cials, local military garrisons 
and police. 


is appreciable by any standards. 
Col. Lee Doc Huong, head of 
narcotics investigation for South 
Vietnam said on the basis of 
seizure that it could readily be 
50 kilograms a week, about 
150,000 doses. 

To measure the networks with- 1 
in Southeast Asia’s drug traffic, 
we journeyed around the world, 
from the Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs in Wash- 
ington, to Interpol, the interna- 
tional police agency, jn Paris, 
and to narcotics bureaus and 
study centers in Saigon, Bang- 
kok, Hong Kong and Vientiane. 

We traced the 100-year-old 
drug routes in the “Golden 
Triangle”— the key Southeast. 
Asian cultivation center where : 
Burma, Laos and Thailand meet 
in a checkerboard of misty 
mountains inhabited by bandit 
gangs. 

Supply Plentiful 

Wo went where opium is 
grown, where it is processed and 
where it is used. We watched 
American GIs smoking heroin in 
Saigon while the peddlers andj 
bar girls they purchased it from ‘ 
danced around them in' const ant 
attendance, always proffering 
more at $5 a barrel— one third of 
a gram, pure. 

While the war is fought in 
eastern Laos, the dope pipeline 
begins' in peace on the green 
hillsides of Burmese, Lao and 


the system and quite another to; Thai, villages. In these places the 
break through the layers of pro- : Meo families developed the op- 


teclion and obtain names and 
evidence, 

o The parcoties traffic is 
so deeply woven into the social, 
political, and economic fabric of 
Southeast Asia that it is a sort of 
cottage industry upon which 
many people depend for liveli- 
hoods. It is not generally con- 
ceived of here as wrong to deal 
in drugs 


Then the Payoffs 

Major payoffs are made at the 
next stage of the traffic: the 
farmhouse-sized processing 
plants tucked discreetly along 
streams and on hillsides. Here 
(he raw opium is refined into 
morphine blocks and low-grade 
purple, heroin favored by Asian 
addicts, or the to]) grade *114 her- 
oin used exclusively by the 
Americans. The payoffs at the 
processing plants are for protec- 
tion by troops. 

A senior Lao general, Ouane 
Rathikone, named in a special 
report to the U.S. Congress as 
being involved in the opium 
business, “protected” two heroin 
refineries at Ban Houei Sai with 
Lao troops loyal to him, accord- 
ing to informants in Vientiane. 
Rathikone has retired but faces 
no charges. 

The next big payoffs come in 
moving the finished heroin prod- 
uct by truck through many road- 
blocks sprinkled on Thailand’s 
highways to the coast, or by 
plane to Vientiane. American in- 
Din'gcnce reports repeatedly 
have charged the Royal Lao Air 


mm crop. A typical family ; 
might have as much as two 
acres of opium in a year. 

When the opium is harvested 
, it stops being a f a m i 1 y 
enterprise— -a cottage industry of Force with carrying’ opium and 
sorts. Chinese traders collect the heroin from Ban Ilouei Sai, and 
! production, paying the cquiva- from a new airstrip in the Shan 
lent of from $20 to $40 per kilo, states at Pong in Laos, 
or 2.2 pounds. Prices for the 
drug rise astronomically along 
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moves by plane through the 
southern Lao town of Pakse to 
Saigon and Nhn Trang. 

The U.S. Embassy in Saigon 
has incriminating dossiers on 
many South Vietnamese officials, 
and recently sent 78 of them to 
President Nguyen Van ‘Thieu for 
action. American officials with 
access to these files said they 
were, compiled by the CIA and 
include corr u p t i -o n charges 
against six senior officers in the 
military. 

The charges are of a typo that 
would mean certain court- 
martial for a general . officer in 
the American army. As with so 
many other tilings in Vietnam, 
the Western model cannot auto- 
matically be substituted for the 
Asian reality, l’atrmiage, politi- 
cal necessity, old •alliances 
formed m war or commerce all 
play a role. 

Police Criticized 

| 

The chief of police, Gen. Tran 
Thanh Phong, has total police 
power. Yet, American iuvestiga-: 
tors complain that when ped-i 
dlers incriminate dealers there 
is no followup of American com- 
plaints to Phong. 

Vietnamese Air Force planes, 
according to the best-informed 
Americans, fly to Pakse in 
southern Laos and return with 
dope. 

“But how do you nail the Viet- 
namese Air Force?” one Ameri- 
can investigator complained. 
“The retailers say they bought it 
from a pilot, and if we arrest 
him the Air Force bombs the 
police headquarters, and there is 
nothing 'we can do about it.” 

In Vietnam, the main effort by 
U.S. military authorities is to 
persuade GIs to avoid the drug, 
and to treat and rehabilitate 
those already hooked. Estimates 
of users range from 5 percent to 
15 percent, the high figure repre- 
senting some 37,500 soldiers. 

U.S. officials also are pressur- 
ing the Vietnamese to crack 
down on peddlers to maim it 
harder for GIs to get heroin. 

Outs i. d e Vietnam, where 
American leverage is weaker, 
governments have been asked to 
crack clown on the traffic, but 
American agents expect few re- 
sults. The Laos National Assem- 
bly is soon expected to pass a 
bill outlawing opium growing 
and smoking, but both Thailand 
Jjad similar 
with little, 

effect. j 
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• By KEYES BEECH 

Chicago Daily News Service 

SAIGON — A 21-year-old Viet, 
Coiig shouted “down with the I 
government” today as he was 
sentenced to death for the mur- 
der " ‘ 
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while a third youth, Nguyen Van 
Hong, ?,i, was given 15 years. A 
woman accomplice to whom 
Phan gave the murder weapon 
was given five years. 

, - y* iiuu-j Hgan, who was shot in the log 

of a Saigon student leader., 1 by police as he sped away from 
Nguyen Van Phan readily told! the mi!1 'der scene, appeared in 
f. 'military court lie shot and;? 0111 . 1 011 a stretcher with his 
kihed Le khac Sink Nhut, a Sai-H c S, ln a cast, 
gon university law student and I T“ s , unrepentant Phan, who 


said he has been a Communist 
since lie was 1G, told the court lie 


anli-Communist student leader 
on June 28. 

I . . - •' *'» v ‘ i '- win i, uc 

Phan said lie committed m,! , SI ' , t 12 Saigon University 

'••• ' ■ ‘ | law senool campus several times 

lo got acquainted with the layout 
ana identify his victim. 

He apologized for accidentally 


, UV Uji 

crime because Nliut was in (helm 
pay of the government and the 1 
u -‘ s - Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy. 


’ l , . - .-v.vnivrtw.iu jr 

Bguyen Van N<mn in l' vo «n«uig two other students aft- 

Nhut. He also aimln. 


_r n T ■- . , ULlVtli 

ot the motorcycle on which Phan 
inac.e his getaway, was sen- 
tenced to hard labor for life 


. ? —O * j.±\, <WSO cipolO- 

gizca for dropping a grenade as 
he escaped and wounding sever- 
al ollicrs. 
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Publication of the Pentagon Papers that has blasted a gaping hole in the credibil- 
ity of a string of American administrations has set off a secondary explosion in the 
Philippines, where the role of the puppet Magsaysay 
American aggression in Vietnam has been exposed. 


One of the main reports in the 
Papers is that by Brig. Gen. Ed- 
ward G. Lansdale, in which he 
discusses in detail the actions 
taken by the CIA from before the 
Geneva Agreement of 195-1 on- 
ward to promote suppressive 
Counter-guerrilla warfare in Viet- 
nam and Laos and to build up 
Ngo Dinh Diem as the American 
instrument to frustrate the Agree- 
. ment. Lansdale was well-known 
before that in the Philippines, 
since he was the. CIA agent who 
masterminded many aspects of the 
ant! Uuk suppression campaign in 
tii country and who groomed 
Ramon Magsaysay for the presi- 
dency and ran his election cam- 
paign. . . i 

. In a number of the actions de- 
tailed by Lansdale in his report 
Fillipinos who were part of the 
Magsaysay apparatus and with 
whom Lansdale had worked in 
the Philippines played a leading 
part. Magsaysay himself as honor- 
ary president,. backed the setting 
up of an outfit initially called 
the Freedom Company, “a non- 
profit Philippine corporation,” 
which had the assignment of re- 
cruiting Filipinos who had parti- 
cipated in the anli-IIuk suppres-' 
sion for similar service in Viet- 
nam and Laos. 

After Freedom Company was or- 
ganized in November 1954, it was 
apparently felt that its name did 
not sufficiently disguise its oper- 
ations, so it was changed to East- 
ern Construction Company. - (The 
CIA has created a maze of such 
“corporations” around the world, 
.through which its espionage and 
subversive activities are carried 
on.) 

As the Lansdale report states, 
“The head of Eastern Construc- 
tion is Frisco ‘Johnny’ San Juan, 
former National Commander, Phi- 
hppines Veterans Legion, and for- 


mer close staff assistant to Presi- 
dent Magsaysay (serving as Presi- 
dential Complaints and Action 
Commissioner directly under the 
President)” San Juan went on to 
a political career and is now a 
congressman from Rizal province. 

Lansdale praised the almost un- 
tapped potential of Eastern Con- 
struction for unconventional war- 
fare “which was its original mis- 
sion.’ 1 lie wrote that “this cadre 
can be expanded into a wide 
range of, counter-Communist a c t i - ■ 
vitics, having sufficient stature 
in the Philippines to be able to 
draw on a very large segment of 
its trained, experienced and well- 
motivated manpower pool.” After 
a few years, "It now furnishes 
about 500 trained, experienced 
Filipino technicians to the Gov- 
ernments of Vietnam and Laos, 
under the auspices of MAAG 
(MAP) and USOM (1CA) activi- 
ties.” 

MAAG are the initials for Mili- 
tary Assistance Advisory Group, 
and MAP for Military Assistance 
Program in Vietnam; USOM 
stands for United Stales Opera- 
tion Mission, and ICA for Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. 

The Freedom-Eastern Construc- 
tion outfit was also assigned the 
' task of running a training camp 
for auti-Communist Vietnamese 
para-rniiitary units in a hidden 
valley on the Clark Air Base re- 
servation in the Philippines. 

Iii addition the Magsaysay gov- 
ernment agreed to operate a psy- 
chological warfare counter-guer- 
rilla school called the Security 
Training Center, located at Fort 
McKinley cr> the rim of Manila. 
This, as the Pentagon Papers 
mentions, was secretly sponsored 
and financed by the CIA. This 
trained “anti-subversion” person- 
nel for all of Southeast Asia. 
‘Another Filipino-linked scheme 



was the so-called Operation Bro- 
therhood, which came about fol- 
lowing a visit in 1054 to sec Lans- 
dale in Saigon by Oscar Arellano, 
a Filipino dose to Magsaysay who 
was then vice president for Asia 
of the International Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce (Jaycees). Arel- 
lano came away from this visit 
.to advocate the setting tip of Ope-, 
ration Brotherhood, which was 
played up in the Philippines at 
the tiine as a semi-religions al- 
truistic medical mission. 

However, as Lansdale explains 
it, it was “capable of consider- 
able expansion in socio-economic 
medical operations' to support 
counter-guerrilla actions,” and he 
says that “Washington responded 
warmly to the idea.” According 
to Lansdale, the Saigon Military 
Mission that he then headed 
would “monitor the operation 
quietly in the background” and 
that “it has a measure of CIA 
control.” 

Oscar Arellano,, following the 
publication of the Pentagon Papers 
issued a defensive statement 
claiming that "OB has always 
been a presidential program since 
the administration of President 
Magsaysay. OB’s mission is the 
propagation of the conviction that 
all men are brothers, created by 
a Supreme Divinity to whom He 
gave His image and likeness and 
imbued with Ilis spirit.” 

A third Filipino operation was 
headed by Col. Napoleon Valcria- 
no, who was given the job of 
training- a Presidential Guard 
Battalion for- Ngo Dinh. Diem, 
after having done the same for 
Magsaysay. Valeriano was select- 
ed, says Lansdale, for his “fine 
record against the Communist 
links.” In the Philippines, Vale- 
riano had commanded the most 
brutal and notorious of all anti- 
Ilitk units, called the “Skull Unit.” 
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A. Good Investment 



By Holmes Alexander 
■ WASHINGTON -- Among the 
many things one can find in the 
Pentagon Papers is a high de- 
gree of competence on the part 
v of the U.S. Central Intelligence 
(/ Agency in at least three fields. 
While President Kennedy’s rep- 
utation suffers from the revela- 
tions, the CIA comes through 
_ with flying colors — • the skull 
and tones variety. 

Back in 1S33, the Kennedy 
Administration decided to bring 
down the loyal -to-the-USA Ngo 
Dinh Diem regime because it 
was known to be corrupt and not 
to have popular support in 
.South Vietnam. Kennedy natu- 
rally turned to the CIA as his 
executioner. 

The CIA did not stage a coup, 
but it did the next best thing. It 
kept track of the Vietnamese 
generals who were conspiring 
J against Diem. The CIA agent on 
J the spot was a certain Lt. Col. 
Lucien Conein, an old acquaint- 
ance of several of the Saigon 
generals, and. he was in close 
touch with Washington. Presi- 
dent Kennedy wanted “plausi- 
bility of denial” about U.S. in- 
volvement in the upcoming 
coup. The CIA performed its 
delicately deceitful role with 
ruthless precision. 

With instructions from JFK, 
the CIA provided the anti-Diein 
conspirators with information 
on the faction that would suc- 
. cecdhirn. 


On October 5, 19S3, when 
President Kennedy wanted to 
dispatch instructions “with 
closest security” to the Saigon 
embassy, he sent them via CIA 
channels. President Kennedy 
. furthermore ordered that all 
■ cloak-and-dagger reports be 
sent back to him on the same 
Cl A circuit. The coup came off 
as planned, and the Diem gov- 
ernment was replaced by a 
military junta. (The Diem 
brothers lost their lives only 
because they did not accept 
Ambassador Lodge’s invitation 
of sanctuary at his embassy . ) 

Vtvr/r 

While overall instructions 
from the White- House were 
sometimes ambiguous, accord- 
ing to'ibe published documents, 
the CIA spooks did their dirty 
work very well. 

As the Vietnamese War was 
stepped up by the Johnson ad- 
ministration, the CIA took a 
hard look at the bombing cam- 
paign in a report of March 1G, 
1S8G, and found titat: 

“Although the movement of 
men and supplies in North V iet- 
nam has been hampered and 
made somewhat more costly 
(by our bombing), the Commu- 
nists have been able to increase 
the flow of supplies and man- 
power to South Vietnam.” The 
CIA saw the bombing as a 
failure before others higher up 
in the administration realized 
this. 

j.The Pentagon Papers were 
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certainly not leaked in order to' 
make lire CIA look good, but 
these documents do have that 
effect. In the James Bond world 
of kill and conspire (an unnatur- 
al and un-American way of life) 
and in the world of military 
studies, the agency gets A on 
most of the tests. 

The Pentagon Papers show 
that the CIA recruited a number 
of secret armies in Southeast 
Asia, including an army of Mco y 
tribesmen in Laos. Ibis army 
was to assist the Royal Laotian 
Army against the Communists. 

The secret force has had its ups. 
and downs on the battlefield. 
Recently, it again was able to 
capture the strategic Plain of 
J ars with the help of the U.S. Air 
Force. • 

Pravda, in an editorial of 18 
July, inadvertently gave the 
CIA a plug by mentioning the 
success of the Meo army in 
toos. At this .writing, the Com- 
munists are bn the run and are 
talking peace for a change in 
Laos. It looks as though the rag- 
tag army of primitive tribes- 
men is living up to expectations. 
fcicii 

If we accept it as a grisly 
necessity of world politics, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, 
despite its failures, is a good 
investment and is worth its 
funding of about fGGG-inillion a 
year. How do we know? If CIA J 
were not doing a good job, 
Pravda wouldn’t bother to de- 
nounce it so hysterically. j 
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* . . BY THOMAS J. FOLEY 

. Times Stciif Writer 


WASHINGTON — A for- 
mer undercover Army in- 
telligence agent told law- 
; makers Monday that he 
used an unlimited CIA 
expense account to bribe a 
Saigon draft board and 
keep an invaluable South 
Vietnamese youth acting 
as an interpreter 'in his 
spy. ring. 

.The testimony, by K. 
Barton Osborn, 26, de- 
scribed his ;13 months in 
Da Nang, supposedly as a 
civilian assigned to help in 
the Vietnam pacification 
program but. actually set- 
ting' up a spy ring. 

From the expense funds 
— with no accounting ne- 
cessary — Osborn said lie 
was able to retain his 
South Vietnamese inter 
preter who was about to 
be drafted. Osborn said the 
youth gave the money to 
the draft review beard in 
Saigon and stayed out of 
the army. 

The agent, at the time a 
private first class trained 


at Ft. IIolabird, Md., testi- 
fied', before t h e H ouse 
g o v e rnrncnt operations 
subcommittee, which is 
studying U.S. aid pro- 
grams in South Vietnam. 

Osborn, now a graduate 
student at American Uni- 
versity in Washington, 
D.C.; repeated testimony 
he had given before anti- 
war groups about witness- 
ing torture and assassina- 
tion of Viet Cong suspects 
by U.S. soldiers. 

In appearing under oath 
before the House group, 
Osborn and Michael J. 
Uhl, another former intel- 
ligence agent, became the 
first Vietnam veterans to 
testify before a congres- 
sional committee a b o u t 
atrocities they themselves 
had witnessed. 

They told, how they had 
"seen U.S. military person- 
nel push suspected Viet 
Cong- out of helicopters to 
intimidate, other prisoners 
and get them to talk. 

They also said that 
members of an interroga- 
tion group at the Da Nang 
Marine base accidentally 
killed one prisoner when. 


trying to force him to talk, 
they ■ went too • far and 
punctured his eardrum 
and brain with a pointed, 
piece of wood. 

Osborn testified that his 
interpreter, a Chinese 
woman, was shot through 
the neck by a U.S. Army 
.captain, whom he did not 
• identify, as she was on her 
way to lunch. He said he 
believed the captain shot 
the woman because of .his 
"complete disdain" for Ori- 
entals. 

"When I asked him .why 
he did it, he said the wom- 
an was only a slope any- 
way and that it didn't mat- 
ter," Osborn testified. 

Viet Cong suspects, Os- 
born. ft.dd, were turned 
over, to groups called "pro- 
v i s i o pal rccor.naisance 
units," which were pri- 
marily Vietnamese per- 
sonnel with U.S. advisers. 
They were part of the 
Phoenix -program which 
was designed to root out 
file Viet Cong infrastruc- 
ture and which Osborn 
characterized as a "sterile 
depersonalized m y r d c r 
program." 

He said suspects often 
were turned, over to the 
units for interrogation 
without investigation or 
verification of charges. 
Once in the interrogation 
process, .Osborn testified, 
"They all die." He said be 
never saw a suspect who 
ever lived. 

For the first time, Os- 



the ■ training and opera- 
tions' of Army intelligence. 

He said he operated a 50- 
man -spy ring out of a 
counter-insurgency unit in 
the Marino Corps base out- 
side Da Nang. He said the 
marines never knew he 
was an Anr;y private first 
class and that it took him 
six weeks to win their con- 
fidence so -they would use 
information he gave them 
of .Viet Cong activities in 
the 1 Corns area. 

Osborn said he was paid 
onc.e .a month by an ad- 
ministrative captain who 
passed the money under 
the table .during lunch at 
the Navy officers' club in 
Da Nang. . 

'. But, he said, he had an 
unlimited expense account 
from the CIA to set up the 
spy ring for faceting out 
Viet Cong suspects in the I 
Corps area. 
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• By MAHV McGROBY 
Star Stall Writer 

In 1S88, when he was 2.1, K. 
Barton Osborn, a rcdcnsli- 
li aired young man with long 
sideburns and a quick mind, 
was a big operator, James 
Bond style, in DaNanag, Soutn 
Vietnam, 

lie was only a PFC, but 50 
Vietnamese, agents were in his 

network, and he had no superi- 
or officers to report to, and 
nobody questioned him. lie 
used a cover name and had • 
lour separate sets of papers 
identifying him as a' civilian 
with the Department of the 
Array, a GS-9 with AID, an 
infantry lieutenant and a ser- 
geant, E-5. 

lie got his .pay from an 
Army captain, ■ wearing civil- 
ian clothes who passed it to 
him under the table at a-Navy 
Officers Club. 

lie had been trained at intcl- ' 
Jigencc school in “illegal but 
c o n <To n c d” methods of 
undercover work at Fort HOl- 
abird, and lie never heard of 
the Geneva Convention and 
the treatment of ' civilians 
which he still confuse;, with 
the Geneva Accords, which in 

- 1951 wore supposed to end the 
Vietnam war. 

llis agents fingered villages 
and villagers for extinction, 
the former by B-52 strikes and 
artillery fire, the latter by 
death, often, after torture. 

A major at the C.I.A. opera- 
tion headquarters in DaNang 
provided him with unlimited 
funds for “incentive gifts” to 
his agcnts---cigarettes, whis- 
key, and for his principal 
agent— whom he was subse- 
quently instructed to eliminate 
with extreme prejudice (he re- 
fused)— a. motorcycle. 

The major at the C.I.A. was 
the coordinator for the Phoe- 
nix program, a grisly opera- 
tion which the House subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Government 
Operations i s desperately 
trying to uncover and stop. 

According to Ambassador 
William J. Colby, until recent- 1 
ly in charge of the parent pro- 
gram, the Civil Operations and 
H oral Development Support, 
run jointly by the U.S. and 
South Vietnam, the purpose of 
the exercise “to _provid 
permanent pro 
villagers. 
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Permanent protection of a 
sort has been conferred on 
20,578 Vietnamese. At least it 
is permanent. 20,578 have been, 
killed under the program. This 
year, • through May, the State 
Department admitted reluc- 
tantly, 3,850" have died. One is 
reminded of the official report 
of Myla’i— in which it was re- 
counted that the “civilians had 
been assisted to safety.” 

Osborn, who is now a stu- 
dent at American University, 
says that Phoenix is nothing 
but “a sterile, depersonalized 
murder program.” 

Abuses Admitted 

Colby, testifying before the 
committee on July 19, cau- 
tiously conceded “'unjustifiable 
abuses,” since corrected by 
the two governments. Osborn 
and a fellow rebuttal witness, 
former 1st LI. Michael J1 Uhl, 
say the program has been “in- 
tensified” under Vietnamiza- 
tioji . 

Colby was catcgorial about 
one thing: Americans play 
only a supporting minor role 
in the bloody business. They 
help with the “collection of 
information against V.C. sus- 
pects, with the filling out of 
dossiers, and “working but 
techniques” for the handling 
of them. 

“The American,” Colby said 
emphatically, “would not be 
the man who reached out and 
grabbed the fellow.” 

But the Americans, accord- 
ing to Osborn, gave the orders 
and. not only grabbed the fel- 
low, but pulled the trigger. 

■■ A Marine first lieutenant 
gave the order to push a Viet- 
namese detainee, beaten and 
bound, out the door of a heli- 
copter flying over DaMpng. 
This was what was called “an 
airborne interrogation.” 

“This happened, not once, as 
an aberration,” Osborn said, 
“but twice." 

He watched a Vietnamese 
woman starved to death in a 
cage at a Marine interrogation’ 
center. When he inquired 
about her, he was told* “she; 
had died of malnutrition.” 

“They Were Embarrassed” 
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and _ kitted turn. "Tney wer 
embarrassed,” he said. 

Osborn's Chinese interpret- 
er, -a woman, was shot, casual- 
ly, in the back cf the neck by 
an Army captain, who yearned 
to be an agent handler,, and 
thought the woman was “dan- 
gerous,” The incident was not 
reported. “She was only a 
slope,” the captain said after- 
wards. 

As for lire process of deten- 
tion, interrogation, trial and 
disposition, described in detail 
by Ambassador Colby, neither 
Osborn nor Uhl had- ever seen 
it happen. 

“I never knew of a detainee 
to leave the interrogation cen- 
ter,” said Osborn. “The mu-, 
jority were tortured to death.” 

He never tried to tell a supe- 
rior officer. He knew they 
didn’t want to know of the 
atrocities occurring in (he 
field. 

Congress hasn’t wanted to 
know cither. Uhl and Osborn 
told their stories to am ill- 
attended meeting called by the 
Commission for the Inquiry 
into U.S. War Crimes last win- 
ter. They told them again to 
Rep. Ron Dellurns “informal” 
h armings on atrocities right 
after the Vietnam Veterans 
Against the War .held Iheir .en- 
campment. 

Tiie hearings before Rep. 
William E, Moorhead’s sub- 
committee were the first legit- 
imate forum granted them. If 
Moorhead and the other indig- 
nant doves — among them Og- 
den Reid, R-N.Y., and Paul J, 
McCloskey, R-Calif. — try to 
go higher and call Die com- 
manding officers, they will run 
into jurisdictional problems 
with the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. If they call 
Alp and State Department of- 
ficials they will oo to.u uiut 
they knew nothing of. such 
abuses and that besides,' atroc- 
ity is not the “official policy” 
of the U.S. — in sharp distinc- 
tion to “the other side.” Reid 
says that it’s hard to toll the 
difference, really, between- 
their terror and ours. . 
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By Daniel Southerland 

Staff correspondent oj 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Saigon 

The Saigon government’s failure to' cap- 
ture many high-level members of the Viet 
Cong political underground is one of the 
main reasons for a new high-rewards sys- 
tem being set up here. 

Rewards systems have existed here in 
the past, but none has matched this one. 
The payoff could now go as high as the 
piaster equivalent of nearly $11,000 for in- 
formation leading to the capture of a given 
high-ranking member of the Viet. Cong “in- 
frastructure.” 


Phoenix operations have been a disap- 
pointment to many officials and military 
men because they have failed thus far to 
result in the capture of anything more Ilian 
a very small percentage of the highest-level 
members of the Viet Cong political under- 
ground. ' 

But officials here resent the charge which 
has been leveled by several U.S. congress- 
men that Phoenix is an “assassination pro- 
gram” directed at civilians. They say that 
most members c-f the Viet Cong “infrastruc- 
ture,” such as administrative cadre or tax 
collectors, while classified as civilians be- 
cause of their functions, usually carry weap- 
ons. But the officials say that such persons 
arc much more valuable to the government 
if they are captured, not killed. 

Bounties to increase 


i The new rewards project will be part of 
I the Saigon government’s Phung Hoang, or 
/ “Phoenix,’’’ program which is aimed ' at 
J destroying the Vic-t Cong political and ad- 
ministrative apparatus. The controversial 
Phoenix program has strong U.S. backing, 
and it is understood that funds for the new 
“high-value rewards” program are to come 
from the U.S. Department of Defense. 

The new program is expected to start 
within the next few weeks, with pilot proj- 
ects in one province in each of South Viet- 
nam’s four military regions. If successful on 
this basis, it will be expanded nationwide 
to all 44 provinces. 

‘Phantom government’ 

Lists of the “most wanted” members of, 
the Viet Ceng “phantom government” in 
the four selected provinces have already 
been drawn up for approval by Saigon. Only 
10 high-ranking Viet Cor.g political cadre 
are to b.e “targeted’” in each province. 

The rewards have to be high, officials say, 
because a person who gives information 
leading to the arrest of a high-level Viet 
Cong cadre might be forced to leave his 
home and reestablish himself and his family 
at another location because of possible re- 
prisals from the Viet Cong. The rewards will 
range from one million to three million 
piasters ($3,G36 to $10,309). 


Under the new rewards system, bounties 
paid to military or police units for the 
capture of an individual are to be increased, 
and the amount to be paid for the capture of 
a man is to be twice that paid for a “kill.” 

“When they target n man, they always 
try to capture him because of the informa- 
tion he might have," said one official. 

■ Ambassador William E.. Colby, former 
head cf the U.S. side of the “pacification” 
program m South Vietnam, recently told a 
congressional subcommittee that G5.S32 per- 
sons had been counted as killed, captured, 
or defecting to the Saigon government in 
Phoenix operations from 19GS to May of this 
year. The figure includes 20,557 listed as 
killed. 

But Mr. C-olby maintained that assassina- 
tion is not an aim of the program. 

“In the course of normal military opera- 
tions or police actions to apprehend them, 
however, members of the infrastructure 
have been killed as members of military 
.units or while fighting off arrests," Mr. 
Colby said. 

According to a news report from Washing- 
ton, a still-classified Genera! Accounting 
Office report says that $80 million in U.S. 
funds have been devoted to the Phoenix 
program in the past three years, mostly 
from the Defense Department and the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. Several hundred 
American military personnel are engaged 
as advisers to the program, but the num- 
ber -is decreasing. 
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From the beginning, the core of the tragedy in Southeast Asia 
has been the inability of Western political leaders, and par- 
ticularly American political leaders, to grasp the nature of 
insurgency in areas formerly under colonial rule, or the limita- 
tions of counterinsurgency to quell it. Accordingly, The 
Nation is devoting almost this entire issue to Eqbal Ahmad's 
essay on the subject. In somewhat different form it will be a 
chapter in his forthcoming Reaction 'and Revolution in the 
Third World (Pantheon). Mr. Ahmad is a Fellow of the A. dial 
Stevenson Institute in Chicago. 


To write on counterinsurgency one- must first explain 
what the so-called “insurgencies” really ate. In the United 
States (hat may be difficult because for the most part the 
social scientists who write on revolutionary warfare have 
been proponents of counterinsurgency. As a result, the 
biases of incumbents are built into the structure, images 
and language of contemporary Western, especially Amer- 
ican, literature on the subject. We have come to accept 
ideologically contrived concepts and words as objective 
descriptions. 

One could, take innumerable examples — terrorism, sub- 
version, pacification, urbanization, protective reaction, 
defensive interdiction, etc. — and expose the realities be- 
hind these words and phrases. The term counterinsurgency 
is itself an excellent. example. Like all coinages in this 
area, it is valuc-ladcn and misleading. In fact, counterin- 
surgency is not at all directed against insurgency, which 
Webster defines as “a revolt against a government, not 
reaching the proportions of an organized revolution; and 
not recognized as belligerency.” The truth is, the Congress 
and the country would be in uproar if the government were 
to claim that U.S, counterinsurgency capabilities could 
conceivably be available to its clients for putting down 
“revolts not reaching the proportions of an organized 
revolution.” The truth is the opposite: counterinsurgency 
is a multifaceted assault against, organized revolutions. 
i The euphemism is not used by accident, nor from igno- 
: ranee. It serves to conceal the reality of a foreign policy 
: dedicated to combating revolutions abroad; it helps to 
relegate revolutionaries to the status of outlaws. The 
reduction of a revolution to mere insurgency is also an im- 
plicit denial of its legitimacy. In this article, counterm- 
.surgcncy and counterrevolution are used interchangeably. 

Analytically, counterinsurgency may be discussed in 
: terms of two primary models— -the conventional-estab- 
lishment and the liberal-reformist; and two ancillary 
models — the punitive-militarist and the technologic al-at- 
tritivc. I term these latter ancillary because they develop 
after the fact — from actual involvement in counterrevolu- 
tion, and from interplay between the conventional and 
liberal institutions and individuals so involved. The 








scope of their application at given 
of the agencies and individuals favoring them, are oper- 
ationally integrated in the field. 1 outline them here: 

Although monolithic in its goal of suppressing revolu- 
tions,' the theory and practice of counterinsurgency reflects 
the pluralism of the Western societies to which most of its 
practitioners and all of its theoreticians belong, A. pluralis- 
tic, bargaining political culture induces an institutionalized 
compulsion to compromise. Within a defined boundary, 
there can be something for everyone. Hence, the actual 
strategy and tactics of counterinsurgency reflect compro- 
mise, no one blueprint being applied in its original, un- 
adulterated form. This give-and-take contributes to a most 
fateful phenomenon of counterrevolutionary involvement: 
groups and individuals continue to fee! that their particu- 
lar prescriptions were never administered in full dosage 
and at the right intervals. They show a tendency toward 
self-justification, a craving to continue with and improve 
their formulas for success. Severe critics of specific “blun- 
ders” and “miscalculations,” they still persist in seeing 
“light at the end of the tunnel.” I shall return to this in 
discussing the Doctrine of Permanent Counterinsurgency. 

SsS BaMgs;- Bestifsia© 

We might view the conventional-establishment approach 
as constituting the common denominator of the assump- 
tions and objectives shared by all incumbents; viz., an 
a priori hostility toward revolution, the view that its ori- 
gins are conspiratorial, a managerial attitude toward it as 
a problem, and a technocratic-military approach to its 
solution.. In strategy and tactics, this approach prefers con- 
ventional ground and air operations, requiring large de- 
ployments of troops, search-and- destroy missions (also 
called “mop-up operations”), the tactics of “encirclement” 
and “attrition”- — which involve, on the one hand, large 
military fortifications (bases, enclaves) connected by “mo- 
bile” battalions (in Vietnam, helicopter-borne troops and 
air cavalry) ; and,- on the other hand, massive displacement 
of civilian population and the creation of free-fire zones. 
The conventionalists also evince deep longings for set 
battles, and would multiply the occasions by forcing, sur- 
prising or luring the guerrillas into conventional show- 
downs. The resufis of these pressures are bombings (e.g.. 
North Vietnam) or invasion of enemy “sanctuaries” across 
the frontiers of conflict (e.g., Cambodia) and the tactic 
of offering an occasional bait in the hope of luring the 
enemy to a concentrated attack (e.g., Dienbicnphu, Khe 
Sauh). 

If the conventional-establishment attitudes constitute 
the lowest common denominator of counterrevolution, the 
liberal-reformists arc the chief exponents of its doctrine, 
hud the most sophisticated programmers of its practice. 
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. By SAUL FRIEDMAN 

Herald WashinsJon Eureau 

WASHINGTON -• The 
Centra) Intelligence Agency 
has built clandestine armies 
numbering 100,000 in Laos, 
'lhailrind, and Cambodia, an 
expert on Southeast Asia 
told a congressional panel 
Tuesday. 

"It’s tlie CIA’s foreign le- 
gion,” said Fred Bronfman, a 
former member of the Inter- 
national Volunteer Services 
and a free-lance reporter in 
Laos. 

The armies, controlled and 
V a i cl for by the CIA,' 
Brairfiati said,, include na- 
tive tribesmen, Thais, Na- 
tionalist Chihese -and other 
Asians. Their job is to ha- 
rass^, the population and 
troops in Communist-ccn- 
troled areas of Indochina, ex- 
cept North Vietnam. Presum- 
ably they would continue 
their fighting with American 
suppjies and money after 
American forces are with- 
drawn, ho said. 

KRANFM.AN’S charges 
were the closest thing to 
hard news at the opening of 
a three-day seminar on the 
Pentagon papers, sponsored 
by 17 members of Congress, 
The generally repetitive dis- 
cussion showed that the leak 
of the Pentagon papers them- 
selves is a difficult act to fol- 
low. 

Rep. John Dow (D., N.Y.), 
chairman of the three-day 
event, said that Daniel Ells- 
berg would join the group - 
today. Ellsberg, one. of the 
authors of the . 47-volutne 
study, has acknowledged 
passing portions of the docu- 
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ment to the press, for which 
he has been indicted by a 
federal grand jury. 

Only one author of the 
Pentagon papers, Meivini 
Gurtov of Santa Monica, ap^ 
peared at the conference 
Tuesday. But he added little 
to what is already known. 

GURTOV, WHO last 
month was forced to resign 
as a 'researcher at the Rand 
Ccrp. because of his anti-war 
sentiment and his association 
With Elisberg, told the panel 
that almost no-one in govern- 
ment had read the Pentagon 
papers, including, the man 
who commissioned t h e m, 
former Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara, until 
they were published in' tire 
press. 

He noted, in response to' a 
question,, that the Pentagon 
study shows the intelligence , 
analysts of the CIA, but not J 
the field operatives, "in a ' 
good light.” 

The CIA analysts, he said, 


questioned basic assump- 
tions, like the theory that if 
Vietnam fell to the Commu- 
nists the rest of Southeast 
A:jia would fall like domi- 
noes. They also criticized the 
effectiveness of American 
, bombing, Gurtov said. 

"But when their reports, 
like ethers, challenged basic 
assumptions,” Gurtov said, 
“they were Ignored.” 

Branfman, talking about 
the CIA’s role -in Southeast 
Asia, said it "exorcises func- 
tions] control oi military op- 
oi aliens in Laos” and other 
Southeast Asian countries 
outside of Vietnam. In Laos 
it is conducting a campaign 
of "terrorism” in Communist 
held areas. 

NGO VINK Long, a South 
Vietnamese now studying at 
Harvard, said the Pentagon . 
papers disclose that Ameri- 
can war planners had no un- 
derstanding of the Vietnam- 
ese poplc, their aspirations, 
problems, and •nationalism. 

"For them the Vietnamese 
didn’t exist except as Com- 
munists or anti-Commu- 
nists,” he said. 

- And he suggested that ad- 
ministrative overtures to 
mainland China in hopes it 
would help impose a settle- 
ment of the war on North 
Vietnam indicates that the 
United States still docs not 
understand that any settle- 
ment "must come with the 
Vietnamese people,” ' by 
which he meant the Commu- 
nists and the Saigon regime. 

Tran Van -Dinh, former 
South Vietnamese ambassa- 


dor to the United States, 
traced American involvement 
hi his country from May 
185-i, when Marines landed 
there to free an imprisoned 
French niissionaiy. 

‘T DON’T plead for Ameri- 
cans to understand the Viet- 
namese,” he said. "Ameri- 
cans ’should understand ' 
America first. In 1545, when 
we thought we won our inde- 
pendence by defeating the 
Japanese, we believed in this 
country and that it would 
help us. IIo Chi Minii had 
faith in America. But v.c 
oidii’t understand about vour 
Indian wars, and the suppres- 
sion of the revolts in the 
Philippines. 

"In the past years we 'have 
been trying- to find out what 
America is ail about, and so 
far we don't knowA , 

Others at the conference 
included Anthony Russo, a 
former Rand employe now 
facing contempt charges for 
refusing to testify about the 
leak of the Pentagon papers; 
Noam Chomsky, a linguist 
whose books on American 
policies helped convert Elis- 
berg, and David Truong, 
whose father ran second in 
tiie South Vietnamese presi- 
dential elections in 1.0G7 and 
subsequently was impris- 
oned. 
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THE MONTAGNARDS, tribal hill people of Vietnam, are the center of a 

continuing contr over sy . ... 

— M ™Tican p ress ure on Saigon to rectify what it calls injustices; ^ in _ 
relocating the Montagnards has been applauded by some Vietnamese politicians, 

labeled as outright interference by others. 

■ In th e _ 'laTt ""deca'd e~, a n ~est"im a t e d ' 657. of the 1,407 Montagnard hamlets 

have been moved hastily, abruptly, rudely. . . , . 

Amer 1 p.a_d eserves ~na r t of the blame. U.S. advisers and 

were involved in many of the gunpoint moves. 

The""bas ic”" r'ea s on f or th~e~move7 was to get Montagnards out of Communist- 

dominated areas. . , ... , 

A complicating factor has been Montagnard fear that their traditional 

lands were being stolen while they were dumped into new homes that seemed 

little more than concentrat ion camp s. 

The focus of critical * attention is Pleiku Province in the Central Hig i- 
lands, bordering the Communist redoubt in northeastern Cambodia. 

In the resettlement village of Plei Kotu (also known as Le Co or Plei 
De Groi) near Pleiku about 250 out of 2,000 t r a n s p 1 a ny yl jl cmitygnar^s^ed 

last winter. „ . 

In Vietnam there are more than 20 Montagnard tribes with differen 

languages and customs, totalling some 600,000 to one million people. 

U.'S. Special Forces and the C.I.A. tried to organize the Montagnards 
against the Communists. Fortified villages were developed. The Spccia <orc ' J 
have now left Vietnam, but U.S. Army Rangers are carrying on the' work. 

The basic answer to Montagnard sheltering of the Viet Cong a common 

charge has been to uproot Montagnard hamlets from V.C. territory. 

In terms of crops, it is best to move Montagnards in the winter, after 
their harvest. But the 2,000 who were transported to Plei Kotu from V.C. 
areas last Dec. 18-28 were put: on a windy ridgeline without adequate 
prote cti on from t h e we ather . 

It’"i s estimated "that Montagnards inhabit or use only 20-30% of the 
highlands, which comprise half: of South Vietnam. 

Their lands- are general ly the best areas : Stream bottoms and lower 
slopes~~of~ rugged hills and some plateau plains. 

But in between the areas occupied by the Montagnards there is room for 
Vietnamese settlement. The World Bank, for example, says the area around 
Pleiku has a great potential for raising cattle . 

Only time can show whether or not the Vietnamese will be content to 
settle between good Montagnard lands.. Orders from Saigon will be only as 
good as the intentions of officials. 

The Montagnards have had years of bad experiences with Saigon officialdom. 
The outlook is for more of the same. 
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( ' . - Supports Nixon I rip 

To the ioditor: 1 ■■ i 

Your July 17 editorial “No Good Purpose." leaves • 

: me, totally mystified. j ■ 1 

Under the incessant attacks, of Ike cloves and the oe-. ; 

; fcatists in this country our. armed forces have deleriorat- ■: ... 

1 ed in morale and materiel to a degree which will make 
: us a second rale power in a very .short time. j 

: Only recently were you lauding Senator Case as a ! 

i good citizen when in reality the man virtually does noth- ; 

, -ing for Jersey but continues to undermine the security of * 

: this country by his incessant attacks on the executive ( 

, branch,’ without any party loyalty whatever. j 

You continue to publish columns by this man von 1 
Iloffman, who recently had two articles related to tile d 
Pentagon papers, who left me shellshocked by their vi- \ 
cious attacking our government institutions. Mao could j 
not have done him any better. . j 

You join me . in the hue and cry about government 1 
secrecy again in your editorial while condoning the theft 
of government properly <by employes who had no hesita- ■, 
tion to feed at the trough) under the guise of patriotism, j 
The New York Times has editorially done ils level | 
best to push public opinion in this, country in the direction j 
of intervention in Vietnam, and then when the Camclot i 
crowd disappeared moved in the opposite direction. Yet j 
if the Pentagon papers prove anything then it is the tact 
that five successive presidents viewed the Southeast Asia j 

■ i situation, alike even' if their countermeasures did not re- 

flect a uniform desire to intervene directly. _ j 

A great deal was made by the doves’ of the assassi- 
nation of a triple agent by the CIA,.„yet a pre-Johnson 
government condoned and participated in the assassina- 
tion of President Diem. 

If ’you put. sit the problems pointed out above in 
perspective then you should realize that any attempt to 
windup the Vietnam war by a bugoul must include an 
attempt to reconcile China avid -the United States. It is 
perfectly true that in all likelihood live Communists some- 
day will attempt to destroy this country (witness the fu- 
rious armament program undertaken by the Russians), 
but with our proven inability to counteract Communist 

■ .strategic moves with our own (by example destroy Com- 
i niunist insuregency movements, tartly called liberation 

■ wars, with counter insurgency moves), our only real al- 
ternatives are. an atomic attack or peaceful coexistence. 

While the Russians escape any serious criticisms of their 


\J 



-Germany, Czec hosiovaKia, rum S m, « j.-----. 
doves want to give everybody refrigerators and car and 
unlimited freedom to' trample ’everything to death wln,li 
makes a. democracy worthwhile having. . . 

No, I do not think Mr. Nixon had much choice in this 
matter The thing has to be tried, no matter how appie- 
bensive a lot of people may be It is quae obvious to 
anyone who wants to see that only anothu P-ail Harba , 
will bring the incessant grandstanding m the Senate and 
by the peace groups to a holt. There arc those who .be- 
lieve that communism (perhaps rather red fascism) and 
human dignity in the western sense, can survive side by 
side. Nothing will convince them otherwise until the . 
tons arc pushed. .So for whatever time it may buy, what- 
ever fringe benefits it may provide, Mr. Nixon deserves 

our support in this matter. ’ T 3, c . v , 1 

■ . JOHN K. SOLLBEllGPH, 

Franklin 
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“They just put a name on ft dead 
body and call it one V.C, neu- 
tralized,” 

For example, the classified 
Phoenix catalogue, of Victctmg 
agents killed lists an inordinate 
number of “nurses.” Ons pacifi- 
cation aids in the Mekong Della 
region explained bitterly that this 
was a convenient way for pro- 
vince officials to account for the 
women killed in raids on sus- 
pected Vietcong hideouts. : 

This problem is made worse, 
many Americans feel, by the 
quota system for “Vietcong neu- 
tralizations” that is imposed on 
the Phoenix program. In 1970, 
the target was 3,800 “elimina- 
tions" a month, or 21,000 for the 
year. The Phoenix operatives 
made the quota, with a respecta- 
ble margin: 22,341 lulled, cap- 
tured or “rallied” in 1070. “The 
Vietnamese will match any 
quota you give them," an Ameri- 
can official said when he looked 
at these figures. 

Who are these statistics? So 
far as the dead are concerned, • 
it is impossible to know for sure. 
They are supposed to be Die 
enemy tax collectors, the politi- 
cal cadre and propaganda teams, 
the spies and the communications 
agents who make up the enemy 
underground. 

The Americans acknowledge 
that, inevitably, some of the 
dead were cdso in no way con- 
nected with the Vietcong, but 
were merely the personal ene- 
mies of a province chief or some 
other influential official. Others, 

. like many of the “nurses,” were 
probably wives or children 
caught in the crossfire. Such 
deaths are part of the “unjustifi- 
able abuses” that Mr. Colby 
acknowledged in his testimony. 

Among the Vietnamese, the 
principal criticism of the Phoenix 
program is coming from those 
opposition members of the Na- 
tional Assembly’s lower house 
vrho will run for re-election late 
next month, hike General Minh, 
their objections are not based on 

the killings so much as on the 

/ma if they i csis. tue program’s ability to jail any per- 

pohee and troop* ustd for Opei«-J gf|JV w |th 0 ut evidence or without 

tion Phoenix, Mr. Corny cx-j; ,. .. » — i < 

plained, they can be-— and often! 
are — killed. 

So far, more than 20,000 peo- 
ple have been lulled under the 
Phoenix program, including at 
least 1,600 so far this year. Pub- 
licly, these have all been Viet- 
cong, who were specifically 
“targeted” for capture and who 


-When a top Arneri- 
pacification official heard 
that- Gen, Duong Van “Big” 
Minh had charged his political 
rival, President Nguyen ' Vail 
Thieu, with using the Phoenix 
counter-insurgency program to 
suppress political opposition, lie 
laughed. “If that’s what Big 
Minh thinks,” the American said 
derisively, “ho doesn’t know the 
phoenix program, because it isn’t 
good enough to do that.” 

That is only partly true. The 
Phoenix program may not be 
good enough to carry out, its 
basic mission of rooting out the 
Communist, underground in 
South Vietnam, but it does have 
powers that William E. Colby, 
the former chief of the American 
pacification effort in Saigon, was 
called upon to defend last week 
at a hearing before the House 
Foreign Operations subcommittee 
in Washington. 

Operation Phoenix (in Viet- 
namese, Phuong Hoang, the 
mythical bird that brings tidings 
of peace) was founded by the 
Central Intelligence Agency in 
late 1937, when it was decided 
that killing enemy troops would 
not win the war so long as the 
Vietcong political organization, 
or infrastructure, remained in- 
tact. 

Basically, the program is de- 
signed to identify specific mem- 
bers of the infrastructure and -j 
either persuade them to defect 1 
to the Government or capture J 
l,lu*rn for trial and imprisonment, j 


resisted; in ma 
can officials admit privately. 


his being charged — and then to! 
imprison that person for up to 
two years without a trial.- 
The power to do this rests, 
with a province’s Security Coun- 
cil, composed of the province 
chief, his deputy for security, the 
province’s top police officers and-' 
other ranking officials, fill ap- 


Vietnam ■ under the sobriq 1 
Office of the Special Assistant 
(O.S.A.), tur ned the main respon- 
sibility for Operation Phoenix 
over to the South Vietnamese 
early in 1938, once the basic or- 
ganization had been complete, 

But each province has two 
0.53. A. officers to advise the pro- 
vincial Phoenix program, to ar- 
range special air transportation 
and, like everything elss in Viet- 
nam, to pay for the special mer- 
cenary troops, called P.R.U. (Pro- 
vincial Reconnaissance Units)', 
who carry out most of ths 
phoenix raids. 

The Vietnamese side of Opera- 
tion Phoenix is run by the secret 
police, called the Police Special 
Branch, which is entirely distinct • 
from the regular national police. 

The provincial P.S.B. Phoenix 
branch runs special Phoenix :n- 
tc-ribgalion and operations cen- 
ters in each district, which usual- 
ly have a young American Army 
lieutenant as an adviser. This 
permits the C.T.A. to say that it 
has no agents below the province, 
level, but the district advisers 
push the total American involve- 
ment in the program to more 
than 300 agents, officers and ad- 
visers, 

From the district headquarters, 
a kind of floating Vietnamese 
informant and agent net spreads 
out into the villages and ham- 
lets, Not surprisingly, the P.S.B. 
refuses to say how many Viet- 
namese work for the Phoenix 
program. 

At high-level United States in- 
sistence, an “inventory” of all 
those imprisoned under the 
Phoenix program is being con- 
ducted. American officials con- 
tend they do not know how 
many such prisoners there are, 
for they are scattered in jails 
and interrogation centers all 
over the country. The purpose of 
the inventory, they say, is 
to weed out the real Vietcong 
suspects from those who wera 
framed or otherwise imprisoned 
unnecessarily. 

Like the official who scoffed 
at General Minh’s charge, few 7 
Americans believe that the 
Phoenix program is very effec- 
tive. Under it, nearly 69,000 per- 
sons have been killed, captured 
or have defected, but the United 
.States Embassy’s . continuing 
studies show that the enemy’s 
political organization is intact 
in most of the country. 
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IN ALL earnestness and for what he 
seems to consider an exemplary ' cause, 
columnist William Buckley has told an 
outrageous and, to us, indefensible 116.- 
Bccause of his own deviousness, how- 
ever. we are not quite sure of the extent 
of his deliberate fraud upon his readers, 
or how many lies are involved. In cither 
case the logic of his self-defense escapes 
• ns. , . 

Buckley, who is the editor of National 
Review magazine, published in. the mag- 
azine’s last issue “highly. classified docu- 
ments” which were purported to be more 
■ * secret papers on the Vietnam war. The 
weight of the “documents” was heavily 
j from the viewpoints of the Pentagon and 
1 the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Wednesday evening, after having his 
hand called by numerous sources, Buckley 
announced the whole thing was an enor- 
mous hoax, and said' that the articles and 
documents had been dreamed up "ex nihilo, 
(from nothing) in the offices of National 
Review.” 

' The purpose, Buckley said, was to show 
that the Pentagon and the CIA were not 
the fools some of the.' Pentagon-papers re- 
ports have indicated. 

. At this point is where we have trouble 
following Buckley’s logic. If the papers 
... were a fraud, then obviously they would 
/ prove nothing about the CIA and the 
Pentagon. .. . , ' 

But the evidence is that the National 
Review “documents” were not all fraud. 


Some of them were clearly picked up from 
the genuine Pentagon papers and docu- 
ments, almost word for word. 

Thus, such a hoax was totally pointless, 
at least in defending the CIA. It was re-, 
markable to this newspaper, in reading 1 
those Pentagon papers given to us as well 
as those printed by the New York Times, 
how often the CIA’s predictions and an?J- 
yes turned out to be right on target. 

Its role in tire, war was certainly secret 
and not in keeping with what Americans 
had been told. The CIA conducted the y 
cov'ert war in North Vietnam before the 
United States put combat troops in South 
Vietnam in 1965.. It masterminded the war 
in Laos and ran its own ak force'. But when 
it came to telling Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson what was actually happening and. 
what was likely to happen if the United; 
States followed a certain course, the CIA 
emerged as the only agency with little or 
no egg on its face. 

What Buckley has done, then, and for 
what purpose, almost defies analysis. Ha 
lied when he first said the "documents” 
were genuine, because some of them are 
absolute fakes, and he lied when -he said 
they were created "ex nihilo” in his mag- 1 
azinc’s offices, since some of them’ weren’t. 

In either case he has failed to serve any 
worthy purpose, and in the process has 
damaged his credibility and that of his 
magazine. His views must be taken with a ■ 
grain of salt or, as. Buckley would say, 
cum grano salip. < .jf, 
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— _. ' .... _•.. Ralnh L. Stavins 

The article that follows is part of The 

J Planning of. the Vietnam -War, a study 


by members of the Institute of Policy 
. Studies in Washington,' including 
Richard J. Barnet, Marcus Rash in, and 
Ralph Stavins.* In their introduction 
to the study, the authors write: 

“In early 1970, Marcus Raskin con- 
ceived the idea of a study that would 
explain how the Vietnam disaster hap- 
pened by analyzing the planning of the 
war. A group of investigators directed 
by Ralph Stavins concentrated on 
finding out who did the actual plan- 
ning that led to the decisions to bomb 
North Vietnam, to introduce over a 
half-million troops into South Viet- 
nam, to defoliate and destroy vast 
areas of Indochina, and to create 
millions of refugees in the area. 

“Ralph Stavins, assisted by Canla 
Plan. John Berkowitz, George Pipkin, 
and Brian Eden, conducted more than 
300 interviews in the course of this 
study. Among those interviewed 
were many Presidential advisers to 
Kennedy and Johnson, generals and 
admirals, middle level bureaucrats who 
occupied strategic positions in the 
national security bureaucracy, and offi- 


At the end of March, 1961, the CIA 
circulated a National Intelligence Esti-' 
mate on the situation in South Viet- 
nam. This paper advised Kennedy that 
Diem was a tyrant who was confronted 
with two sources of discontent, the 
non-Communist loyal opposition and 
the Viet Cong. The two problems were 
closely connected. Of- the spreading 
Viet Cong network the CIA noted: 

L.ocal. recruits and sympathetic or 
intimidated villagers have enhanced 
Viet Cong control and influence 
over increasing areas of the coun- 
tryside. For example, more than ■ 
one-hall: of the entire rural region 
south and southwest of Saigon, as 
well as some areas to the north, ■ 
are under considerable Communist 
control. Some of these areas are in 
effect denied to all government 
authority not immediately backed 
by substantial armed force. The 
Viet Cong’s strength encircles Sai- 
gon and has recently begun to 
move closer in the city. 

The people were not opposing these 


cials, military and civilian, who carried recent advances by the Viet Cong; if 


out the policy in the field in Vietnam, anything, they seemed to be support- 
' "A number of informants backed up ing them. The failure to rally the 
their oral statements with documents people against the Viet Cong was laid 
in. their possession,. including informal to Diem’s dictatorial rule:' 

* minutes of meetings, 'as well as por- 

\ tions of the official documentary rcc- ' There has been an increasing dis- 

ord now known as the “Pentagon f. 0s:tl0n w / thm official circ es and 

r . . , • the army to question Diems abili- 

Papers." Our information is drawn not ty tQ lea<J in thjs period _ Many 

only from the Department of Defense, fecl tha|: he is unabIe t0 Jally thc 

but also from the White House, the people in the fight against the 

Department of State, and the Centra l Communists because of his reli- 

Intelligence Agency." ance on virtual one-man rule, his 

The study is being published in two' tolerance of corruption extending 

volumes. The first, which includes the. even to his immediate entourage, 

article below, will be published early in' anc * his refusal to relax a rigid 

August. The second will appear in system of public controls. 

May, 1972. ^ .■ (The CIA. referred to' the attempted coup 

♦The study is the responsibility of its -against Diem that had - been ' led by 

authors and does not necessarily reflect 

the views of the Institute, its trustees, 

or fellows. . ' - ■' j 


General 


concluded that another coup was likely. 

Tn spite of the gains by the Viet Cong, 
they predicted that the next attempt to 
overthrow Diem would originate with 
the army and thc non-Communist 
opposition. 

The Communists would like to 
initiate and control a coup against 
Diem, and their armed and sub- 
versive operations including united 
front efforts are directed toward 
this purpose. It is more likely, 
however, that any coup attempt 
which occurs over the next year or 
so will originate among non- 
Communist elements, perhaps a 
combination of disgruntled civilian ■ 
officials -and oppositionists and 
army elements, broadef 'than those 
involved in the November attempt. 

In view of thc broadly based opposi- 
tion to Diem’s regime and his virtual 
reliance on one-man rule, it was unlike- 
ly that he would initiate any reform 
measures that would sap tiie strength 
of the revolutionaries. Whether reform 
was conceived as widening the political . 
base of thc regime, which Diem would 
not agree to,- or wficther it was to 
consist of an intensified counter- 
insurgency program, something the 
people would not support, it had. 
become painfully clear to Washington 
that reform was not the path to 
victory. But victory was the goal, and 
Kennedy called upon Deputy Secretary 
of Defense Roswell Gilpatric to draw 
up the- victory pians. On April 20, 

1961, Kennedy asked Gilpatric to: * 

a) Appraise the current status and 
future prospects of thc Communist 
drive to dominate South Vietnam. 

b) Recommend a series of actions 

(military, political, and/or econom- 
ic, overt and/or covert) which will 
prevent Communist domination of 
that country. - 

Twt P[ OL vv. v\ v v-X & a * ' 

-L-f- 
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Mouse Unit Hoars 2. Charge 
13. ids to .Influence Election 

'By f£UX BELAIB 

.Sp“c! r.L to The Nrv r York Times 

WASHINGTON, July 21 
--Congressional investigators 
heard testimony today that 
United States officials in Sai- 
gon were seeking to influence 
next October’s national election 
in favor of President Nguyen 


build 283 new isolation cells at 
tlie prison on Con Son, which 
received wide publicity for its 
“tiger cages” a year ago. The 
witness said: 

"Political prisoners are now 
being transferee! from prisons 
on the mainland to Con Son 
island, apparently to make them 
less accessible during the elec- 
tion campaign. “Jn every prov- 
ince in Vietnam there- is a prov- 
ince interrogation center with 
a reputation for using torture 
to interrogate people accused 
of Viclcong affiliations. They 
have a C.I.A. counterpart rela- 
tionship, and in some case have 
a relationship with the A.I.P. 
police adviser.” 


y 
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Van Thiou and that the ballot- 
ing would be a “mockery” of 
■the democratic process. 

Two former employes of the 
Agency for International Devel- 
opment told a House Govern- 
ment Operations subcommittee 
that they had resigned because, 
they believed United States per- 
sonnel and facilities were be- 
ing used improperly. 

The witnesses, • Theodore R. 
Jacquency and Richard S, Win- 
slow Jr., identified the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the United 
States Information Agency and 
the American-financed Civil Op- 
erations and Rural Develop- 
ment Support (COR0S) pro- 
gram as the sources of funds, 
equipment and personnel that 
were contributing to the elec- 
tion effort. 

The men denounced United 
States financing of the South 
Vietnamese police, intelligence 
and prison systems, which they 
said were being used by the 
Saigon Government to silence 
its political opposition and non- 
Communist advocates of peace 
and neutrality. 

•More Feared, More Hated* 


Describes Alleged Torture 

Mr. Jacquency said that .an 
old man— a friend of his IV d 
been accused of Viclcong con- 
nections and had wanted to 
confess to avoid torture, “but 
was tortured horribly anyway, 
simply because it was standard 
operating procedure to torture 
prisoners.” 

He said that two American 
officials had told him that the 
old man had been given the 
"rock-and-roll" treatment in 
“large quantities of rice and 
water were forced down a 
prisoner’s throat and then a 
smooth stone is rubbed over 
3ns belly producing days of in- 
tense pain and continual vom- 
iting.” 

before the two witnesses 
look the stand, John K. Rein- 
hardt, assistant director of 
United Stales Information 
Agency, was cross-examined 
by the subcommittee chairman, 
William S. Moorhead of Penn- 
sylvania, and by Representa- 
tive Paul N. McCioskey Jr., Re- 
publican of California." 


Mr. Jacquency, who said he. 
recently completed an 18-month 
agency lour at Danang, told, 
the panel that “no single en- 
tity, including the feared and 
hated Vietcong, is more feared 
or more hated than the South 
Vietnam secr3t police.” 

The men testified under oath,’ 
charging widespread corruption 
among high Vietnamese mili- 
tary and civilian officials “in 
all ministries.” Mr. Jacquency 
also said that political persecu- 
tion resulted in an estimated ' 
20,000 to 100,000 political 
prisoners. _ 
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Two members of a House 
subcommittee accused the 
U.S. Information Agency yes- 
terday of aiding incumbents in 
Vietnam elections by supply- 


CORDS, a pacification and de 
vclopmcnt program edminixl- 
ered by AID in South Vietnam. 
He said results of the poll — 
which quizzed Vietnamese on 
jsuch subjects as government 


ing political poll results only (leadership and candidate pro- 
to the South Vietnamese gov- jfercnecs— “were for the eyes 


y 


of Thieu supporters only." 

In addition to the polls, Jac- 
queney said, the U.S.l.A. and 
Joint U.S. Public Affairs Of- 
fice lent vast ‘‘political propa- 
ganda services” to the Saigon 


eminent, excluding challeng- 
ers and potential challengers 
from access to the informa- 
tion. 

Rep. "William S. Moorhead, 

(D-Pn.), chairman of a Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Operations [government, “at a time when 
and Government information, , that government is denying 
said $133 million has been j freedom of the press to many 
spent on information services i Vietnamese nationalists.” 
in South Vietnam, of which I Jacqucncy charged that “dc- 
Ihc United Stales has supplied -spile declarations of U.S. im- 
PO per cent. j partiality, U.S. resources have 

■ “In my own personal view," -been diverted to assist .Prcsi- 
lie said, “what it boils down tojdent Thicu's campaign.” 


is that we have Jiclpcd the Sat 
gon regime build a massive 
propaganda machine.” 

John E. Reinhardt, assistant 
USIA director for East Asia, 
admitted that the agency’s] 


He recommended a full 
congressional investigation of 
U.S. involvement in South 
Vietnam elections along with 
an inquiry into the. Thieu 
regime’s policy with respect 


poll results are classified for j to the right of others to “dis 


official use only, for one year. 
He said that although the 
polls could be of limited value 
to incumbent candidates, they 
are not taken for partisan po- 
litical purposes. 

Reinhardt also said the 
USIA has issued orders that 
its facilities and personnel 


serninate their views freely,” 

Meanwhile, Sen. Stuart 
Symington- (D-Mo.) introduced 
legislation to “once and for 
all put an end” to what he 
said was U.S. financing of 
mercenary forces .from Thai- 
land fighting in Laos. 

On June V the State Depnrt- 


rnay not be used to influence (ment admitted that the United 
the outcome . of forthcoming stales was supporting Thai 
A ietnam CiCcnons. The polling |f orces j n j,a 0S but described 
itself, lie said, was stopped in lUiein as volunteers. 

Symington’s a m end m c n t 
would ban the use of Ameri- 
can funds to support any 
member of a local, military 
force in Laos who is not a 
citizen or national of Laos. He 
claimed the Mixon adminislra- 


Fcbruary 
Rep. Baul MeCloskcy (R- 
Calif.) said giving poll results 
to government officials and 
withhold them from challeng- 
ers is “a political, boon to the 
government in power.” 
Moorhead termed the ex-! 


penditure” of U.S. funds forif^ , h ?. s fomi , d ? 1,1 

polling “a waste and possible! e ^ K aacm adopted b> Con- 


J 


misapplication of money.” 

. The subcommittee also 
heard testimony from two 
former AID officials in Viet- 
nam who resigned because of 
alleged misuse of. AID polls. 
Theodore Jacqucncy, who now 
heads a new group that seeks 
“fair elections”, in South Viet- 
nam, said he resigned “be- 
cause 1 felt that U.S. policy in 


gross last year which was de- 
signed to prevent U.S. back-! 
ing for Thai operations in 
Laos. 

The legislation barred the 
use of Defense Department" 
funds, but Symington charged 
that the administration avoid- 1 
ed this sticUirc by using 
money available to the CIA. 

The Senate Rules Committee 


Vietnam supported Prcsiden t i approved a special JjtlOQjOgO &1- 

' nRe lea se 2 0 0 1 /0 3/04: G I A* 

Jacqucncy singled out an of the origins of the Vietnam 
attitude survey conducted bv'war. 
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, By FBJJX mum Sr. 

Special to The Ksw V'o:L’rlm^5 
WASHINGTON, July 19— 
The foimei 1 head of the Amen- 
South Vietnam acknowledged 
today that the agency's anti- 
subversion program had result- 
ed in. "occasional 11 politic.-,! as- 
sassinations and tho lolling of 
■ civilians suspected of being 
Visteon;? agents, 

But the official, William 15. 
Colby, told the House Foreign 
Operations and Government in- 
formation Subcommittee that 
I the benefits derived from the 
program — Operation Phoenix--- 
In uprooting Viotcong intelli- 
gence apparatus “more than 
overcome these occasional 
abuses,” 

•r. prepared testimony, Mr. 
■I'"- y ; -v:. the number of pso- 
ib kilted. under Operation 
Phoenix since I9GS at 20,587, 
of whom 8,560 wore killed from 
January through May this year. 

. For earlier periods the number 
of deaths were put at 2,559 ; 
for 1888, at 6,187 in 1888 and 
at 8,191 last year. 

Two Republican Represanta- ‘ 
lives, Ogden -R, Reid of- West- i 
Chester and Paul N. McCloskey 1 
of California, charged that Op- i 
cration Phoenix had been re- ; 
sponsible for “indiscriminate i 
killings” of Civilians and the 
imprisonment of thousand of 
others in violation of the 
Geneva Convention. i 

Mr, Reid . contended that ; 
"it is far from an ideal program i 
even in e war situation.” Ke t 
said that "no court anywhere i 
would uphold tho practice of : 
imprisoning a civilian • — Viet- i 
cong or otherwise- — without a j 
trial, denying him right to 1 
counsel and without acquaint- i 
ing him with the nature of tho i 
charges against; him.” i 


Vl'iS Ucv: Voik Ti nits 


William 13, Colby 

Mr. Colby said the United 
States should continue its sup- 
port of Operation. Phoenix as 
“an essential part of the war 
effort” whose effectiveness had 
been proved in “neutralizing’.’ 
tho Viotcong underground. 

Wot an Ideal Program 

"it is not an ideal program,” 
Mr. Colby said, “but there are 
some other things that are not 
ideal that we are associated 
with iii Vietnam. The Phoenix 
program is not a program of 
assassination. Jn tiro course of 
normal military operations of 
police actions to epprehend 
them, however, VC) [Vietcong 
infrastructure] . are killed as 
members of military • units or 
while fighting off arrest.” ' 


/•sited by Mr. Reid whether 
“unjustifiable abuses,” such as 
assassinations, had been 
brought to liis personal atten- 
tion, Mr. Colby replied Minna- 
tiveiy. He said that "in collab- 
oration with the Vietnam au- 
thorities, wo put a stop to this 
nonsense.” 

.South Vietnam in 1837 and 
)86S was in a “wild end un- 
stable period and a lot of things 
ware done that should not have 
been done,” Mr. Colby said. 
‘‘We have been tiyiug to get. 
it stopped with some measure 
of success,” ha declared. 

A former senior official of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, 
Mr. Colby resigned his post in 
March, 1838, to join the staff 
of the executive office of the 
President. He was promptly as- 
signed to Saigon as deputy to 
Gen. Creighton W. Abrams, who 
was then bead of the United 
States Military Assistance Com- 
mand and director of the paci- 
fication and development pro- 
gram. 

Formerly in Diplomatic Sendee 

Mr. Cclby served during 
World War II in the Office of 
Strategic Services. Ke was 
twice parachuted behind Ger- 
man lines — once in France to 
disrupt communications and 
later in Norway to blow up a 
vital railroad line, After the war 
he held United States Embassy 
posts in Stockholm, Roms and 
Saigon before joining the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

The main thuusiTof his argu- 
ment today was that operation 
Phoenix was “entirely a South 
Vietnamese program” although 
originated by the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency and supported 
since its inception by United ’ 
States military and a few 
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United States role in 


be said, i 

m’visoiy except for f.hu 

use of military personnel in 
preparation of dossiers against 
suspected Vietcong agents air’ 
leaders and employment o? 
troops to nm them to ground. 
After capture, the prisoners 
are turned over to South Viet- 
namese authorities, lie said. 

When Mr. Raid and Mr. JVic- 
Closkcy pressed their com- 
plaints, Mr. Colby argued with 
quiet persistence that Opera- 
tion Phoenix was “designed to 
protect, the Vietnamese people 
from terrorism and political, 
paramilitary, economic and 
subversive pressure from the 
Communist clandestine organi- 
zation Vietnam.” . 
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. On [63 Coup 

By Peter A. Jay 

Wnshlneton Post Forcleu Service 

SAIGON, July ID— Presi- 
dent Thieu brought his reelec- 
tion campaign to life today as 
he branded his chief rival, 
y Gen. Doung Van (Big) Mini), a 


Van ■ Nhuiig, Mi nil’s' body- 
guard and one of the officers 
who arrested Diem and Nbu, 
v/as the Iriggerman. 

Nhung was killed three 
months later in a countercoup, 
the first of several, that de- 
posed Minh and sent him into, 
a four-year exile in Bangkok.' 
The exact circumstances of 
the assassination have ■ re- 
mained a mystery. 

Tiie event now has impor- 


"cowarcl” for Minh’s recent ac 
counts of his role in South 
Vietnam’s 1BGB coup. 

Thieu’s charge brought into 


the morning of Nov. 2, about 
12 hours after Diem and Nlni 
had escaped through an under- 
ground passage. 

“it was cowardly for Minh 
to blame me,” he said. “X was 
only a colonel. Those who did 
it ought to accept the respon- 
sibilily--the chairman of the 
I junta should be responsible.” 
j On the morning of the sec- 
! ond, lie said, ho received word 
that Diem and Nbu were dead 


tant political implications for j and wont to. the armored per- 
ssveral reasons. ‘ sound carrier where they 

Pawns of Americans ' j were lying. “I saluted the bod- 

First of all, the Pentagon , ies," lie said, "and I v vent back 
papers portray the generals 


who led the coup as the pawns 
of the Americans — a label no 
Vietnamese po) iti e i a n 


to Bicnhoa” where bis division 
bad iis headquarters. 
Vietnamese are often erno- 
v/ill j ttonal when they talk about 
I sharp and immediate focus anf; willingly accept. j the day of, -the coup, and Thieu 

! ’ -'"‘orical question that lias It Minh, in his interview -with j was no exception, 

i - 'V iily become, oddly, the j| The Washington Post, sought I Casually dressed in a blue 

■ first deeply emotional issue to ( to disassociate himself from, j bush coat and matching pants 

divide him publicly fromjj the Americans. In flat contra- | ; )c joked easily With Ibe re- 
Minh: On whose hands, is the jj diction of the Pentagon pap- ' J porters Jw> had summoned to 

ers, he said he barely knew Lt. i/hear liis story — until be began 
Col. L-ucien Conein- the Ccn^/ ( 0 tel). j- L . Then his voice rose. 



J 


blood of Ngo Dinh Diem? 

Minh, who led the coup that 
deposed Diem and his brother 
Ngo Dinh Nhu and resulted in- 
their assassination, said a 
week ago in an interview with 
The Washington Post that he 
Dad not wanted the takeover 
to end in murder. 

He added the tardiness of 
Thieu, then a colonel, in carry- 
ing out his role in the coup 
may have contributed to the 
death of the brothers Ngo. 

The interview was widely 
reported in the Saigon press. 
Interest in the coup, always a 
subject of fascinated specula- 
tion among Vietnamese, had 
been fanned by the publica- 
tion of the secret Pentagon 
papers — and Minh’s attempt to 
shackle Thieu to the ghost of 
Diem has been treated here 
with as much attention as 
P r o.s i d e n t Nixon's China 
speech. 

Today, Thieu called, local re- 
porters and correspondents 


tral Intelligence Agency’s con- 
tact man with (lie leaders of 
the plot. 

Secondly, though the Ngos 
were roundly despised, after 
nearly eight years their assas- 
sination is seen by many Viet- 
namese as an unnecessarily 
brutal, bloody business. j 

Minh said last week that! 

Thieu, as the commander of 
the South Vietnamese 5th Div- 
ision, was assigned the key. 
coup role of storming Saigon's; 

Gia Long Palace to capture 
Diem and Nhu. 

He chose Thieu, Minh said, 
because Thieu was a Catholic 
like the Ngos and he believed 
Thieu. would deal less savagely 
with the deposed president 
than a Buddhist officer. 

But Thieu was late in arriv- 
ing, Minh said,' and gave the.., ... . _ — 

Ngos time to escape for sovy -the coup, Thieu said, he ex- 
cral hours, lie said if they had j acted assurances from Mint- 
been captured immediately ; on four points: that the new 
from three American news- ; their safety “would have boon government would be strongly 


voire lose, 
his face flushed and he gesti- 
culated with his hands. 

Similarly, in an interview a j 
week ago Minh talked soberly! 
about such topics as the politi- 
cal campaign, the war, corrup- 
tion and the Paris peace talks 
■ -but when the conversation 
turned to the coup he became 
electrified, sitting up in fcis 
chair and rattling off details 
at a great rate. 

Thieu’s Bequest 
Today, Thieu, who has not 
held a press conference since 
the end of the Laotian mili- 
tary e, Derations early in the 
spring, asked reprorters at the 
outset of the session: “What- 
ever I say, please print it cor- 
rectly, for it is very impor- 
tant.” 

In agreeing to participate in 


papers to a special two-hour , j assured 


meeting to give his own ac- 
count of Nov. 1, 1963 — South 
Vietnam’s National Day and 
the date of the overthrow of 
Diem. 


anti-Communist, that it would 
be supported by the United 
Slates, that it would be basi- 
cally military, and that Diem’s 
ife would be spared. 

Thieu said ho urged the 


This .■ version of the coup 
| Thieu angrily denied. 

Other Objectives 
According to the president, 

. , ; ... .■ be was not assigned originally 

He met the journalists, not ^ ^. K , p n i ac0 operation at all, leaders of the coup to consider, 
at the presidential palace, but ; ^ wag gj ven four other keeping Diem as the figure-; 
at the mess hall of the Viet- obiectives in' Saigon ■ head president of a military! 
namese Joint General' Staff — ' Pv the time he ' aceom- regime after getting rid 
for he said he wanted to speak , thom on the 0 f of Nhu. If that was unaccepla- 

not as president but as “plain- 1 tfa ' ^ assigned to We, he said be thought the de- 

vah. j.iju.u, . i storm the palace had not ap- 

Minh, Gen. Tran Van Don: p earcd| so Minh asked him to 
and others plotted Diems; take over the assault, 
death, Thieu said, after prom-- He ditl so> m( \ entered the 


posed president should have 
een tried and exiled. 

“The revolution of 1963 will 
have meaning only if we eon 


ising that assassination would j i t'ce with In s troops early on defeat the Communists,” ho 
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Lansdale’s Secret War 

Tliov were Ami-rim's Hr si Viohwm 

warriors- a small loam «>» ( 'SV T il !' S i" i 
ponce Agency operatives called the S. 

con Military Mission, headed b> die. g 
endavv Col, Edward Lansdale, and sent 
Into Vietnam in the chaotic, eleven h- 
honr summer of 1954 to try to stave o 1 . 
Communist take-over. How dicy did 
was revealed last week m a duuy kept 
by 'some of the SMM agents and excerpt- 
ed hv The New York Times among its ii- 
nal selections from the Pentagon’s secret 
study of tlic war. Undated, unsigned, 
the diary chronicles one year of CIA op- 
erations in North and South, Vietnam— 
operations plainly in violation of the spirit 
if not the letter of the Geneva agree- 
ments, which the U.S. had pledged not 
to disturb— and provides a revealing 
glimpse of the earliest covert moves that 
led ultimately to massive, open U.S. 
involvement in the war. 

It was fearfully late to be establishing 
a U.S. mission. IIo Chi Minh was rushing 
to consolidate control in the north, and so 
wobbly was Premier Ngo Dinli Diem s 
original government in the south, the 
diary relates, that high-level officials in 
Washington already considered Vietnam 
probably lost. “We admitted that pros- 
pects were gloomy,” the diary states, . 
' “but were positive that there was still a 
lighting chance.” 

Lansdale was certainly the man to 
'take it. A tough Air Force career officer 
. turned CIA agent, Lansdale had become 
the foremost American counter insiirgcn- 
. ey expert helping the Philippines’ Ramon 
M agsaysay crush the Communist Iluk- 
balnhap rebellion two years before— and 
reportedly was the model for Colonel 
Ilillandalc in “The Ugly American.” IIo 
threw SMM— and his own prestige— be- 
hind Diem, and sent a crack American 
paramilitary team to Hanoi to try to slow 
the Communist take-over. 

The northern team was led, ironically, 
by U.S. Army Major Lucicn Conein— the 
same CIA agent who, nine years later, 
was to sit in on the planning and execu- 
tion of the South Vietnamese Army gen- 
erals’ overthrow of President Ngo Dinh 
Diem. This time, using the refugee evac- 
uation program as a cover, Conein and 
his men worked furiously to recruit a 
team of North . Vietnamese insurgents 


(code-named llinli), “ex fill rate” them 
for training at a secret U.S. base, and 
smuggle them, with supplies and am- 
munition, hack into (lie north before the 
Viclminh seized Hanoi. 

They were also engaged in psycho- 
logical warfare— and sabotage. According 
to the diary, one leaflet circulated in 
Hanoi, ostensibly announcing Vietminb 
plans for such programs as monetary re- 
form, so demoralized (lie populace that 
the value of Vietminb currency fell by 
half and refugee applications to move 
south tripled in a single day. Rut when 
Hanoi finally fell in October, Conein and 
his men very nearly fell with it. On their 
last raid, the team attempted to wreck 
Hanoi’s bus system by pouring a contam- 
inant into its oil supply. “The team,” the 
diary relates, “had a bad moment ... in 
an enclosed storage room. Fumes from 
the contaminant came close to knocking 
them out. Dizzy and weak-kneed, they 
masked their faces with handkerchiefs 
and completed the job,” 

Tricks: SMM was up to the same kind 
of paramilitary, psy-war tricks in the 
south— including recruiting another team 
of Tonkin-bound insurgents code-named 
Ilao, and publishing an almanac filled 
with calamitous astrological forecasts for 
the north. But Lansdalc’s biggest head- 
ache seems to have been keeping the 
man lie had backed in power. Army 
Chief of Stall Gen. Nguyen Van Ilinh 
made no secret of his eagerness to over- 
throw Diem, and it apparently took all 
of Luns dale's considerable wiles to keep 
him from doing it. He managed to stave 
oil one coup by dispatching Ilinh’s two 
key aides on a junket to the Philippines, 
and he developed his own spy-lines to 
the general, “Our chief,” the diary re- 
lates, “. . , was a friend of both Ilinh’s 
wife and his favorite mistress (the mis- 
tress was a pupil in a small English class 
conducted for mistresses of important 
personages at their request ...).” Within 
a month, Ilinh had departed for France, 
spurred on his way in no small measure 
by Lansdalc’s operations. 

The diary’s conclusions ring with pride 
in a job well done. “We had smuggled 
into Vietnam about eight and a half tons 
of supplies,” it relates. “Our Binh and our 
northern Ilao teams were in place, com- 
pletely equipped. It had taken a tremen- 
dous amount of hard work . . .” Later, 
Lansdale had an opportunity to see 
where it all had led. When he returned 
to Vietnam in 1965, the man he had 
backed was dead, the South Vietnamese 
Army was all but inoperable— and the 
U.S. bad begun the infusion of half a mil-’ 
• lion fighting men. . 
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In Congress, Sens. McGovern, Mansfield and 
others have already expressed themselves in favor 
of the proposals as a way out of the war. On Tues- 
day, Sen. Mansfield again expressed his belief that 
the proposals may “contain light for a final peace 
settlement ... as I see it., the time to find out is 
now.” (Daily World, July 11). 

Sens. Walter Mondale (D-Minn) and Thomas 
Kagleton (D-Mo) -- a newcomer among the peace 
forces in the Senate-introduced a resolution which 
states that “The highest urgency of this Administra- 
tion shall be to pursue promptly, with good faith 
and with all resources at its disposal, the current 
proposal” of the PRO. 

In a “Guest Privilege” article in Life (July 16), 
Leslie II. Gelb and Morton II. Halpenn, who 'work- 
ed on preparation of the secret Pentagon report, j 
view the PEG proposals as an opportunity to end 
U.S. aggression in Indochina. 

The PRG proposals have the endorsement of the 
People’s Coalition for Peace and Justice which at 
its recent Milwaukee conference worked out a pro- 
gram of stepped-up activity leading to a People’s 
Moratorium on October 13. . 

The issue was discussed at the National Com- 
; miltee meeting of the Communist Party of the U.S., 
held on July 9-11. General Secretary Gus Hall, in a 
statement issued July 11, said: “Nixon brazenly 
slams the door against peace proposals which can 
mean ending the war and bringing all the troops 
home this year. He is letting the corrupt Saigon 
puppet Thieu Government and the CIA- call the 
shots and prolong the killing. 

“This reveals the fact that Nixon has no inten- 
tion of ending the aggression, and all his talk is 
only a crude election maneuver. And that is ano- 
ther crime against the people.” 

Galling for action, Hail’s statement concluded: 
“During the days of decision, the Nixon-Agncw- 
Mitchell defiance of the will of the people must 
be repudiated by every meeting and voice of Ame- 
ricans. That voice must be heard by every Con- 
gressman and Senator, for them to act for peace.” 

( (Daily World, July 14) 
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Yesterday, Gas Hall, general secretary of the Commun- 
ist Party, called c n the Congress (o act swiftly on the 7-point 
peace proposals advanced by Alms. Nguyen Thi Birth of the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government of South Vietnam. 
We publish hofow, as a guest editorial, Hall's statement: 

Nixon’s arrogant refusal to give serious consideration 
to Mrs. Rinh’s 7-point peace proposal is a cold-blooded dis- 
regard for the lives of American GIs and Vietnamese in 
Southeast Asia. This is his answer to the recent Team- 
ster Convention which declared, “There is nothing in-Indo- 
china worth one more drop of blood.” 

This is Nixon’s defiance of the growing majority of 
American people who have declared, “This war is immoral 
and unjust” and that the president must “set the date” for 
total withdrawal of U.S. forces in this year and the Viet- 
namese must have the right to resolve their problems. He 
is adding another bloody chapter of deceit and trickery to 


the Pentagon papers. 

. Nixon brazenly slams the door against peace propos- 
als which can mean ending the war and bringing all the 
troops home this year. He is letting the corrupt Saigon 
puppet Thieu government and the CIA call the shots and 
prolong the killing. 

This reveals the fact that Nixon has no intention of 
ending the aggression, and all his talk is only a crude elec- 
tion maneuver. And that is another crime against the peo- 

* During the days of decision, the Nixon-Agnew-Mitch- 
ell defiance of the will of the people must be repudiated by 
every meeting and voice of Americans. That voice must 
be heard by every Congressman and Senator for them to 

aCt WhenThe Administration betrays the people then the 
Congress must act for the people - and open the dooi for 
the 7-point proposal for peace, and set the date lot U.S. 

The ^ expressed will of the American people can _ re- 
verse the course of this country from endless war, iacism 
and repression to a program for the needs of the people and 

peace., - 
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. SAIGON — (CDN) - Retired 
Gen. Duong Van (Big) Minh, who 
led the Nov. 1, 3 DOS, coup against 
President Nugo Dinh Diem, says 
that an hour after (lie coup got 
under .way he returned to his of- 




’lice 'and found an American CIA 
agent silting on his desk. 

He identified the agent as 1,1. / 
Col, Lucian- Coiiein, named in the 1 ' 
Penlagon Papers as (ho contact 
man belwccn liie American Em- 
bassy and Vielnnme.se generals in 
the plot to overthrow liie. Diem 
rcigme, 

"I was very unhappy nhoul I Iris 
and I ordered him oul," Minh 
said. Later, lie said, he asked lmw 
Conoin Lad gnl into lii.s office and 
was told dial Maj. Gen. Tran Van 
Don, then chief of shift of (lie 
South Vietnamese army, iiad let 
him in. 

NOW A rilKSIDKN'IlAL ean- 
rlifiale in die Oct. 3 cleclinns, Minh 
was interviewed at his home here 
wherp he raises chickens, quail 
and orchids. 

Obviously upset by die dis- 
closures of the Pentagon Papers, 
Minh accused Concin of making 
“false reporls" to Ambassador 
Henry Cabo! Lodge when he said 
lie had met personally wilh Minh. 

Minh said he knew who Concin 
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was, had met him socially, but 
flatly denied (lint be had ever dis- 
cussed the coup pint wilh Concin 
or any oliirr American. 

He acknowledged, however, that 
Concin was in frequent contact 
wilh Gen. Dnn in the inlrigue- 
charged days leading, up lo the 
overthrow of die Diem regime. 
Don is now I raveling abroad. 

ACCOUIHNfi TO Ihc Penlagon 
Papers, Lodge reported that Con- 
cin, whom he described as vir- 
tually indispensable, had a faec-to- 
faeo 7fi-miau(c meeting with Minh 
at Minii's headquarters Ocl. a. 

At that meeting. Lodge 
reported, Minh told Concin that 
the “easiest” way to effect a 
change of government was lo kill 
Diem's brother 'and righlhand 
man, Ngo Dinh Nlm, and annlher 
brother, Ngn Dinh Can, and keep 
the president in office. 

Minh liealedly denied that such 
a meeting ever took place. A big 
lie." he said. 

Concin, known to friends and 


colleagues as Lou, was a con- 
troversial figure inside the CIA 
and out. 

A If At; I) DRINKING, roiigh-and 
tumble man wilh a flair for clan- 
destine opera I ions, lie served with 
the Office of Slragefit: Services 
(OSS) in World War II and work- 
ed with die French Resistance 
until Germany's collapse, 

After lliiii he and other selected 
OSS agents turned up in Indochina 
to work with Ho Chi Minh against 
the Japanese. 

A man who did not. lake well to 
conventional disc'p'ine, Concin 
was frequently in not water with 
his superiors because of his free- 
wheeling operations. 

Despite the success of Ihc U. S.-. 
backed coup against Diem. Concin 
fell from grace under Lodge's 
successor as ambassador, Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor. Taylor subse- 
quently ordered him out of die 
country. 

•TO Lira; TO help Lou,";thc 
CIA station chief remarked at the 
time, “but he is a hard man to 
help.’’ 

After retiring from the CIA, 
Conein, who was married to a 
Vietnamese, returned to Saigon as 
■ a businessman, apparently count- 
ing on his Vietnamese contacts to 
help him. But the venture failed 
and Concin returned to the United 
States carlicrithis year after 
reportedly los’ng 525,000 on his 
investment. 

Mih said that neither Conein 
nor any of the other generals knew! 
the over-all plan for the coup I 
against Diem. For; security 1 
reasons, lie said, he kept the plan 
to himself, assigning each general 
to a specific task. 

He said that none of the 
generals who took part in the 
coup, including himself, bore anv 
ill will against Diem although 
many of them haded his brother. 
RIni. 
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SAIGON, July 10— Gen. 
Duong Van (Big) Minh, head 
of the coup that toppled the 
South Vietnamese government 
in 1963 and now a presidential 
candidate, said today that the 
United States Central Intelli- 
gence Agency’s reporting of 
the coup preparations was se- 
riously inaccurate. 

Lt. Col. Lucien Conein, the 
CIA’s- contact man with the 
generals who carried out the 
coup, "sent many false reports 
/to U.S. Ambassador Henry 
v Cabot Lodge in 1903,” Minh 
said. 

The secret Pentagon study 
recently published in the 
United States names Conein, 
who is now retired, as the 
American embassy's main link 
to Minh and his co-conspira- 
tors in the tense weeks before 
President Ngo Dinh Diem was 
deposed and subsequently as- 
sassinated. 

“I never discussed the coup 
with Conein,” Minh said in an 
interview at his Saigon villa. 
He said he knew Conein only 
slightly, as a close friend of 
Gen. (and coup participant) 
Tran Van Don, and was aware 
he worked for the CIA. 

Minh described as a “big 
lie” Conein’s report, relayed 
by Lodge to Washington in a 
cable contained in the Penta- 
gon Study, of a conversation 
he had with the general on 
Oct. 

the coup 


ers nor on Big Minh. He Ts a 
friend of mine, as is Tran Van 
Don and President . Thieu. ” 

(Conein, 1 who retired from. X 1 
the CIA in July, 1960, main- *- c 
tains a private business office 
in Saigon. He said he bases bis 
refusal to comment on the 
Pentagon documents and 
Minh’s claims on an oath of 
security he took upon his re- 


“If we had wanted to kill 
Diem and Nhu all we had to 
do was to tell the . people 
'here they were,” Minh said 
today. Most Vitenamese hated 
the Ngos, he said, and would 
certainly have murdered them 
given the opportunity. 

At- the headquarters of the 
Joint General Staff, he said 
the leaders of the coup had* 
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tirement from the intelligence Prepared a room for the presi- ! 
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agency.) 

It was out of concern for 
the safety of the Ngo brothers, 
Minh said, that ho assigned 
command of the units used to 
besiege the presidential palace 
to two Catholic officers. 
Diem and Nhu were mem- 


dent and his brother where 
they could “rest” until they 
were deported. But they were 
dead by the time they reached 
the headquarters. 

Conein’s reporting, Minh 
said, could not have been com- 
prehensive because It was 



ucuause 11 was' 

bers of South Vietnam’s Cath- based on information received 
- ! - • front Tran Van Don. 


— ‘Even : 

Tran Van Don didn't know my' 
whole plan,” Minh recalled ’ 
today. In fact, he said, "No 
one except me” knew all the 
details of the coup in advance. 




told him there were three 
ways of getting rid of Diem 
and his unpopular brother 
Ngo Dinh. Nhu — and the easi- 
est way was assassination. 

"No one wanted them killed, 
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die minority, and bitterly re 
sented by Buddhists for the 
repressive tactics of their re- 
gime. Minh. a Buddhist, said 
he feared that Buddhist offi- 
cers “might do something 
rash,” 

One of the Catholic officers 
assigned to storm the palace 
was Col, Nguyen Van Thieu, 
then a divisional commander 
and now the president whom 
Minh is seeking to defeat in 
the October election. 

Because Thieu was late in 
bringing his troops to the 
palace, Minh said, Diem and 
Nhu were able to escape. They 
were captured the next day 
and assasinated — something 
Minh said would not have hap- 
pened had they been taken 
into custody at the palace, 
according to plan. 

In the midst of the coup, 

Minh said, lie went into his 
office at the headquarters uf 
the Joint General Staff ancj 
found Conein sitting on his 
desk. "I was very angry mid 
told .him to get out,” he said, 
wim uie general on “ Tt ™ as a to P secret offid'C 
5, 1963, a month before . no * sa - v whether or not 

Conein actually left. 

Conein reported, according ° n 

to Lodge’s cable, that Minh Minh r’ec-iHp.ri turn r C P L ! P ’ 

..id hi„, ™, e arsr 1 ss e \s: 

quarters and asked that Diem 
and Nhu be given safe con- 
duct out of the country. “We 
agreed,” he said. 

, The call was apparently iust 

I assure you,” Minh said, before Diem, in the last con 
“There was no bad feeling to- versation of his life with an 1 
ward the president, -but there American, telephoned Lodge, 
were officers at the lower ech- at the embassy 1 

elons who had grudges against "I have a report that those' 
iVIr. ^rflm and his secret po- in charge ol* the current activ- 

IlC /w” , ,, , , ■ . . . ity , offer you and your brother 

(Readied at lus home m sub- safe conduct out of the coun 
urban McLean Conein refused try,” Lodge told Diem accord- 
to comment on Minh’s charge, ing to a transcript of the con- 
“ F .°, r , , s r eaurity reasons,” he versation contained in the 
said I have no comment- Pentagon study. The offer, if 
neither on the Pentagon pap- actually made, was never ac 
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The Nixon Administration’s rejection of the new 
peace proposals presented at the Paris talks, together 
with the additions presented by Le Due Tho, follows the 
pattern of policy Nixon has been pursuing. 

The seven points presented by Mme. Nguyen Thi 
Binh, representative of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Vietnam (PRG), 
at the Paris talks, contained concessions. Le Due Tho, 
member of the Political Bureau of the Vietnam Workers’ 
Party, added more, particularly by separating with- 
drawal of U.S. troops and the return of U.S. prisoners of 
war independently of a political settlement. 

. All that Nixon needs to do to start the peace machin- 
ery moving is to set a date for withdrawal of U.S. troops. 

Ever since the PRG proposals were made last week, 
the Nixon Administration has squirmed feverishly in at- 
tempts to evade the pressure of public opinion for ac- 
ceptance of the proposals. 

Defense Secretary Melvin Laird said that withdrawal 
of U.S. troops could be carried out by the end of this year, 
but that billions of dollars of war materiel would have to 
be left behind. 

Le Due Tho said on Tueday of this week (Laird made 
his statement last Friday) that he had read Laird’s state- 
ment. He continued: “The return of materiel will be 
costly, but I think the primary thing is American troops’ 
lives and not finances, money. Moreover, the U.S. is a 
rich country; it has enough money to do that. And the 
expenditures for the return of war materiel to the United 
States cannot be a pretext to delay the departure of Amer 
ican troops. I think that human lives are the most pre- 
cious things” (New York Times, July 7). 

Laird and Nixon apparently do not think so. At the 
Paris talks on July 8, U.S. Ambassador David K. Bruce 
repeated that the United States is ready to negotiate a 
time for withdrawal but also said it cannot be settled 
until other matters are first disposed of. 

In brief, the Nixon Administration is blocking pro- 
gress. This is because it seeks to negotiate only from a 
position of strength, which means, in essence, to dictate 
the terms. It means also that it continues to support the 
corrupt and hated clique U.S. imperialism put in power 
in the Saigon regime. 

It means that, despite all the talk about self-determin- 
'ation for the Vietnamese people, Washington continues 
. to refuse to allow them to settle their own problems by 
themselves. 

Immediately after Mme. Binh’s proposals reached 


the White House, Nixon's press secretary Ronald Ziegler; 
said:. “We will accept no arrangeaent that will turn the' 
17 million people of South Vietnam over to the Commun- 
ists.” • 

The charge of “Communist domination” is a lie. But 
the Pentagon report contains many examples of domina- 
tion by U.S. imperialism against the will and the inter- 
ests of the people of South Vietnam, including its role 
in blocking the 1956 election. 

In July 1954, also, the United States made a com- 
mitment in the words of Under Secretary of State Walter 
Bedell Smith: “The United States reiterates. its tradi- 
tional position that peoples are entitled to determine 
their own future and that it will not join in an arrange- 
ment which would hinder this.” . 

But already at that time there was in Saigon a secret 
CIA team headed by Col. Edward G. Lansdale conspiring 
to prevent the Vietnamese from determining their own 
future. 

Coming closer to the present, Gen. Duong Van (“Big”) 
Minh has charged that “the United States helped Presi- 
dent Thieu set up a government machinery, a civilian ad- 
ministration and a military apparatus in urban areas and 
the countryside” and that he is using all this for his own 
election (New York Times, July 6). Minh wants the Uni- 
ted States to stop letting him do this. 
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Unaccounted For m Audi i 


Congressional Agency Unable to Learn 
How Most of $2.1 -Billion Authorized 
for Pacification in 1970 Was Used 


By TAD SZULC 

Special to The Mew Ywk Times 


"We obtained obligations . 
about $339.2-million,” it m 
ported. 

But the accounting office sa„ 
that "we were unable to obta. 
obligations for $1.7-bilIion c 
tbe$2.1-billion." 

It reported that the Defense 
Department had contributed 86 
per cent of this total. ThejT-en- 
tral Intelligence Agency pro 
vidctl 5 per cent and the Agenc; 
for International Development 
9 per cent. The C. I. A., how 
ever, has refunded some of tin 


WASHINGTON, July 9—The 
‘General Acounting Office, the 
Congressional watchdog agency, 
jh?.s reported that it is unable to 
determine how $1. 7-billion of 
$2.1-billion authorized for the 
pacification program in South 
Vietnam was spent or com- 
mitted during the three-year 
period ended July SO, 1970. 

The office made its report in 
a 160-page survey entitled 
"Background Information on 
(United States Participation in 
'Pacification and Development 
'Programs in Vietnam,” sent to 
Secretary of Defense Melvin R. 
Laird and several Congressional 
committees on July I. 

The General Accounting Of- 
fice auditors, who made their 
survey in' Vietnam, said that 
the specific obligations of the 
pacification program that they 
were able to find accounted 
for only $339.2-miIlicn of tire 
.total ..of $2. 1-billion authorized, 
for the fiscal years 1968, 1CS9 
and 1970. 

■ And, they said, $65. 5-million 
■of. the $339.2-million had been 
spent for purposes that they 
had not been able to deter- 
mine, which was taken to mean 
that the . money was spent for 
projects other than those for 
which ‘it had originally been 
designated. 

The United States agency re- 
sponsible for the over-all paci- 
fication in Vietnam is called 
sj] Civil Operations and Revolu- 
tionary 7 Development Support, 
or CORDS. Its responsibilities 
include the care of refugees 
and other war victims. Opera- 
tion Phoenix, which is designed 
to eliminate tire Vietcong sub 



versivc apparatus, also comes 
under the agency. 

The funds for CORDS comet' 
principally from the Defense 

Di „ 
trai . 

A;, — „ 

velopment contnoute.to them. 

The accounting office survey 
said that the $65.5-million of 
the S339.2-rnillion of the obli- 
gated money "was not used in 
CORDS and was subsequently 
used by the contributing agen- 
cies for other purposes.” 

. Tt said it could "not deter-j 
mine” what these purposes! 
were. 

In fiscal language, obligations' 
are the commitment or actual: 
expenditure of authorized funds.; 

The survey has offered no' 
conclusions as to the discrep- 
ancy between tire funds author-, 
izc-.d for CORDS and those aotu-j 
ally obligated. 

But in the section, on "vil-j 
iage self-hcip” programs, onej 
of the CORDS operations, the; 
document listed “misappropria-i 
tion of funds” among the 
problems facing the agency. The, 
report said, however, that from 
a political viewpoint the vil-j 
lags program “has experienced 
a degree of success.” 

The survey said that "we 
have learned that internal 
audits and inspection had gen'-; 
orally not been conducted” by 
CORDS. > 

It noted that while there are 
12 "auditing groups within the 
executive branch tor CORDS 
review,” only two of them ‘‘had’ 
performed reviews” since the 
formation of CORDS in 1908. 

"We also found that many of; 
the responsible officials in the’ 
'directorates were unaware of 
•amounts obligated under their 
(programs and in some instances 
did not know the amounts in 
] their budgets,” the survey said 
'of the Saigon agency. 

The survey added that “in 
the three fiscal years ending on 


money spent by h. I. D. on it; 
behalf on unspecified cove.rt 
projects. 

The accounting office said 
that the bulk of the CORDS 
authorization was budgeted for 

and 



lions. 

Under Operation Phoenix, 
CORDS is increasing the South 
Vietnamese national police from 
100,000 to 120,000 men this 
year. 


June 30, 1970, CORDS received 
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Wednesday, July 7, 1971 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. . 

Rev. James Clark Brown, the First 
Congregational Church, San Francisco, 
Calif., offered the following' prayer : 

Let' us pray. 

Let us remember the words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ when He said : “Those unto 
whom much has been given, of them will 
much be required.” 

O God, mighty, merciful, mysterious, 
before whose judgments nations and 
individuals rise, and fall, inspire the 
leaders and people of this land that we 
may more faithfully know and do Thy 
holy will. O God., there is a hunger in our 
land; a hunger for moral heroes; for 
men and women whose passion is to bring 
into being the kind of world where every 
privilege and dignity which is enjoyed by 
the few may be made available to be en- 
joyed by rill people. To that end, direct, - 
comfort, and guide Members of the Con- 
gress. 

“O Thou, whose Spirit first fashioned life, 

Intending all creation Thy love to 
share, 

Use us, O God, to do Thy work 

Until the earth be fair.” 

Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 

"Tlie SPEAKER, The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There’was no objection. . 


THE REVEREND JAMES CLARK 
BROWN, OUR CHAPLAIN FOR TODAY 

(Mr.. EDMONDSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

- Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud today that our opening prayer has 
been given by an Oklahoman whom I 
have known for many years, a young man 
who grew up in Okmulgee County in the 
city of Henryetta, and who once served 
here in the House of Representatives as 
one of the staff rendering faithful service 
to this country. 

Today James Clark Brown is minister 
of the First Congregational Church of 
San Francisco, and carrying on there a 
great ministry. ’ 

Many Washingtonians will remember 
him as the pastor for a number of years 
of the Cleveland Park Congregational 
Church here In Washington, Die. With 
his wife, Verne, and their lovely children, 
_David Edmond and Edith Louise, he is 
doing a great work in the State of Cali- 
fornia. 


Again I say I am proud and pleased 
that that he could be with us today in a. 
place he has always loved, to’ lead the 
House of Representatives in today's 
devotions.. • • 


' A SALUTE TO WADE LUCAS 

(Mr. HENDERSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. Speaker, 
scarcely a day goes by without our na- 
tional news media publicizing a conflict 
between • Indians and civil authorities 
over the title to Federal property, alleged 
violations of legal or moral commitments 
or other .basic differences of opinion. 

It is refreshing to know that on Satur- 
day of this week, Mr. Wade Lucas, a con- 
stituent of mine will be visiting Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., as a guest of the Tuscarora 
Indians. While there, he will be made an 
honorary chief and, with the authority of 
Gov. Robert Scott of North Carolina, will 
sign a formal peace treaty with the Tus- 
carora Indian Nation. 

I might add that Wade Lucas, unlike 
so many “Honorary Chiefs” we see at 
campaign time, is not a politician run- 
ning for office and seeking to court favor 
with Indian voters. Instead, Wads is a 
retired newspaperman with no aim or 
purpose in mind other than to cement 
a personal and official friendship with 
' these Indians which dates back to Me- 
morial Day ; ore than S years ago when 
he visited the Tonawanda Reservation in 
an official capacity as public information 
officer for the State of North Carolina 
under the administration of Gov. Terry 
Sanford. 

The Tuscarora Indians of the Tona- 
wanda Reservation are a lot like many 
other Americans of all races and creeds 
throughout our Nation. They respond 
warmly to a genuine show of friendship 
and interest. Wade Lucas’ longtime per- 
sonal friendship with them is the kind 
of “people to people” relationship which 
will solve our international differences 
If they arc ever to be solved. 


INTRODUCTION OF . LEGISLATION 
INCREASING FEDERAL SHARE OF 
EMPLOYEES’ HEALTH BENEFITS 
PROGRAM 

(Mr. WALDIE asked and was given 
permission to address the House. for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased today to introduce a bill calling 
for increasing the Government’s share of 
the Federal employees’ health benefits 
program. 


Under the present cost-sharing system, 
the Federal Government pays 40 percent 
of the basic cost of the health Insurance 
of Federal employees. 

This 40-percent figure was reached 
only last year. The House of Representa- 
tives had passed legislation calling for 
increasing the Government share to 50 
percent, but after considerable pressure 
from the administration. Including the 
threat of a Presidential veto, House- 
Senate conferees agreed to a reduced 
figure. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the attitude 
of the administration may have changed 
in the course of the past year. On Febru- 
ary 18 of this year, President Nixon called 
for private employers to provide 05 per- 
cent of the cost of basic health insur- 
ance coverage for employees as of July 1, 
1973, and 75 percent of the total cost 
3 years later. 

The President based this appeal on 
the need to spread health insurance cov- 
erage to more of the Nation’s citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, I fully agree with the 
President on this maitter. 

Further, I believe it to be fully con- 
sistent and proper for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to lead the way for the private 
sector in meeting the President’s goal of 
75 percent of the costs for employees’ 
medical Insurance. 

I hope that the Retirement, Insurance, 
and Health Benefits ‘ Subcommittee, 
which I chair, will hold hearings on this 
important legislation in the very near 
future, p.nd I am hopeful of administra- 
tion support for this proposal, which in- 
corporates the President’s own sugges- 
tions. 

DIRECTING THE SECRETARY OF 

STATE TO FURNISH TO THE 

HOUSE CERTAIN INFORMATION 

RESPECTING U.H. OPERATIONS IN 

LAOS 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 492 and ask for Its 
Immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: - 

H. Res. 492 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State, to 
the extent not Incompatible with the public 
Interest, Is directed to furnish to the House 
of Representatives, not later than fifteen 
days following the adoption of this resolu- 
tion, any documents containing policy in- 
structions or guidelines given to the United 
States Ambassador in Laos for the purpose 
of his administration of those operations con- 
trolled or directed by the country team in 
Laos, between January 1, 19G4, and June 21, 
1971, particularly with regard to- 
ll) covert Central Intelligence Agency op- 
erations in Laos; 

(2) Thai and other foreign armed forces 
operations in Laos; 

H6377 
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By George 'McArthur 

Los Angeles Times 

SAIGON, July G — The so- 
called Pentagon papers may 
have become a Vietnamese 


■ For Big Minh to deny Amer- 
ican participation in the coup 
at this late date can only be 
because he sees the unfolding 
■ story In terms, of the October 
3 presidential election. 

Peace Candidate 

Although Minh says he fa- 
'vors coexistence and not coali- 
tion with the Communists, he 
campaigns as a peace candi- 
date and charges the Ameri- 
cans are backing Thieu. It is 
I perhaps embarrassing to 
j admit that the Americans sim- 
ilarly backed him eight .years 
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election issue involving Presi- 
dent Thieu and his chief rival, 
Gen. Duong Van (Big) Minh. 

While President Thieu has 
maintained silence on the 
American documents, Minh 
got into the act today when a 
local news agency distributed 
a rather surprising interview 
with the man who gained 
widespread popularity by lead- 
ing the 19G3 coup which 
ousted President Diem. 

In the statement, Minh was 
quoted as saying the Ameri- 
cans had no advance hand in 
planning the coup and were 
unaware of its timing. An aide 
to Minh later confirmed that 
the general was quoted cor- 
rectly in the statement. 

It appeared obvious that 
Minh was attempting to main- 
tain the position that the coup 
was the invention of the mili- 
tary junta which he headed 
eight years ago. This position, 
however, has never been ac- 
. cepted by anyone with the va- 
guest knowledge of those 
"events and the Pentagon pap- 
ers make it clear that the 
American embassy headed by 
Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge was involved in the 
plot. 


ago. 

He may also be countering a 
barb which President Thieu 
throw at him last October. 
Thieu, who was only a colonel 
and lower-ranked plotter in 
1DS3, charged that the military 
junta coldly ordered the exe- 
cution of President Diem and 
his brother Ngo Dinh Nhu. 
The junta’s official version— 
never widely accepted — was 
that the brothers wore shot 
trying to escape. 

The charge rankled Big 
Minh, a Buddhist, because it 
cost him . support among the 
still potent religious followers 
of Diem, a Catholic. 

' Minh has never publicly 
commented on Thleu’s charges 
but ho has been trying hard to 
make inroads among the Cath- 
olics who generally support 
Thieu both for his anti-Com- 
munist ' position and because 
he is himself a convert to Ca- 
1 tholicism. 


CIA Go-Between 


The Pentagon papers also 
confirm that the American go- 
betwden was an agent of the / 
Central Intelligence Agency v 
named Lucien Conein. 

Conein, a former lieutenant 
colonel in the World War II 
Office of Strategic Services, 
later left the CIA and re- 
turned to South Vietnam sev- 
eral years ago as a private 
businessman. His role in the 
coup was widely known, and 
he remained on affable terms 
with most of the Vietnamese 
generals, including Big Minh. 

All of this, of course, is well 
known to U.S. embassy per- 
sonnel and has been con- 
firmed countless times in pri- 
vate talks with newsmen and 
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Following are the texts of key documents accompanying the 
Pentagon's study of the Vietnam war , covering events in- 
the Truman and Eisenhower Administrations. Except where 
excerpting is specif ied, the documents appear verbatim,, with 
only unmistakable typographical errors corrected. . , 


Report of Ho’s Appeals to U.S. 
In ’46 to Support Independence 


Cablegram from an American diplomat in lianoi, identified as London, to 
State Department, Feb. 27, 1946, as provided in the body of the Pentagon study. 


Ho Chi Minh handed me 2 letters ad- 
dressed to President of USA, China, 
..Russia, and Britain identical copies of 
which were stated to have been for- 
warded to other governments named. 
In 2 letters to Ho Chi Minh request 
as one of United Nations to sup- 
port idea of Annamese independence 
according to Philippines example, to 
examine the case of the Annamese, and 
to take steps necessary to maintenance 
; of world peace which is being endan- 
gered by French efforts to reconquer 
: Indochina. He asserts that Annamese 
■ will fight until United Nations inter- 
. fered in support of Annamese independ- 
ence. The petition addressed to major 
. United Nations contains: 
j A. Review of French relations with 
' Japanese where French Indochina al- 
1 legedly aided Japs: 

’ B. Statement of establishment on 2 


September 1945 of PENW Democratic 
Repubic of Viet Minh: 

C. Summary of French conquest of 
Cochin China began 23 Sept 1945 and 
still incomplete: 

D. Outline of-accornplishments of An- 
namese Government in Tonkin includ- 
ing popular elections, abolition of un- 
desirable taxes, expansion of education 
and resumption as far as possible of 
normal economic activities: 

E. Request to 4 powers: (1) to inter-, 

vene and stop the war in Indochina in 
order to mediate fair settlement and 
(2) to bring the Indochinese issue be- 
fore the United Nations organization. 
The petition ends with the statement 
that Annamese ask for full independ- 
ence in fact and that in interim white 
awaiting UNO decision the Annamese 
will continue to fight tire reestablish- 
ment of French imperialism. Letters and 
petition will be transmitted to Depart- 
ment soonest. ..... 



1952 Policy Statement by U.S. 
. On. Goals in Southeast Asia 


. .Statement of Policy by the'National Security Council, early 1952', on “United 
States Objectives and Courses of Action With Respect to Southeast Asia.” 
According to a footnote, the document defined Southeast Asia as “the area 
embracing Burma, Thailand, Indochina, Malaya arid Indonesia.” 

seriously endanger in the short term, 
and critically endanger in the longer 
term, United States security interests. 

a. The loss of any of the countries 
of Southeast Asia to communist aggres-. . 
sion would have critical psychological, 
political and economic consequences. In 
the absence of effective and timely 


Objective 

1. To, prevent the countries of South- 
east Asia from passing into the com- 
munist orbit, and to assist them to de- 
velop will and ability to resist com- 
munism from within and without and 


munism nuui wiutm ami Wiuiuut. cuivi aDSOilCe 01 cawuvc cutvi 

to contribute to the strengthening of counteraction, the loss of any single 
the free world. 1 country would probably lead to rela- 

tively swift submission to or an align- 

iho/wiw* tttatfAvl tkemiritai- 1 — 



General C> 

•2. Communist aferAinafionf'ty ^a^^um^ol^s'I^.^rlh^., ... 
:ver means, of all Southeast Asia would' alignment with communism of the rest of 


rice cx 
critical, 
and Ho 
signific 
imports 
d. Th 

daily of Malaya and Indonesia, could re- 
sult in such economic and political pres- 
sures in Japan as to make it extremely 
difficult to prevent Japan’s eventual ac- 
commodation to communism. t 
3. It is therefore imperative that an 
overt attack on Southeast Asia by the 
Chinese Communists be vigorously op- 
posed. In order to pursue the military 
courses of action envisaged in this paper, 
■to a favorable conclusion within a 
reasonable period, it will be necessary to 
divert military strength from other areas 
thus reducing our military capability in 
those areas, with the recognized in- 
creased risks involved therein, or to in- 
crease our military forces in being, or - 
both. 

. 4. The danger of an overt military 

attack against Southeast Asia is in- 
herent in the existence of a hostile and 
aggressive Communist China, but such 
an attack is less probable than con- 
tinued communist efforts to achieve 
domination through subversion. The 
primary threat to Southeast Asia accord- 
ingly arises from the possibility that the 
situation inlndochina may deteriorate as 
a result of the weakening of the resolve 
of, or as a result of the inability of 
the governments of France and of the 
Associated States to continue to oppose 1 
the Viet Minh rebellion, the millitary 
strength of which is being steadily in- 
creased by virtue of aid furnished by 
the Chinese Communist regime and its 
allies. 

5. The 'successful defense of Tonkin 
is critical to the retention in non-Com- 
munist hands of mainland Southeast 
Asia. However, should Burma come un- 

might make Indochina, including Tonkin_ 
militarily indefensible. The execution of 


. i 
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By Morion Kondracke 
and Thomas B. Ross 
Sun-Times Bureau 

WASHINGTON— The Kennedy and Johnson administrations 
in 1863 and 1951 feared that the United States might be forced 
out of Vietnam without victory by “pro-French’’ factions in 
■ Saigon seeking a “neutralist’’ peace. 

Hie Washington Post, in drawing that conclusion from the 1 ' 
^crotjentagon study of the war, added new details to 
. The Sun-Times disclosure last week of U.S. fears that South 
Vietaiam might seek “neutralization negotiations” with Hanoi. 

t . T p P . ost nnd rbe New York Times resumed publication of' 
flic Pentagon papers in their Thursday editions after a Su- 
piemc Court ruling in their favor, 

T.ieii first articles contained no major new disclosures. In 
the two weeks that they were prevented from publishing, most 

newspaper^' 015 ' Wefe revoaIed by the Sl .m-Times and other 

Hov/evcr, the Post and Times did add these fresh insights: 

W Prom the available documents, the Pentagon historians 
declare: . No reliable inference can be drawn about how (the 
late President John F.) Kennedy would have behaved in 1965 
and beyond had he lived.” 

(2) On May 11, 1961, Kennedy ordered 400 special forces 
troops and 100 other military advisers sent to Vietnam. Al- 

was given no publicity, the .Pentagon study 
notes that it signaled a willingness to go-beyond the CSS-man 
.limit on the size of the U.S. military mission.” 

Had the move been taken “openly,” the study adds, it would 
have represented the “first formal breach” of the 1951 Geneva 
accords. . , 

(3) In addition to its intima'te knowledge of the plot leading 
to the overthrow and assassination of South Vietnamese Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem, the U.S. government gave intelligence to 
t|ie plotters. 

t According to the Times, the Pentagon study declared that 
so closely did the.. CIA work with the generals” who over-, 
threw and killed Diem “that it provided them with vital in-: 
telligence about # the arms and encampments of pro-Diem 
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'forces after Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. had author- 
ized CIA planning of the coup.” ; 

Aftei the successful coup on Nov. 1, 1963, Washington did not 
Immediately recognize the now government because Sec. of 
State Dean Rusk believed the delay would reducf the appear- 
ance of U.S. complicity and make the Saigon g 'iterate ‘look 

I . less like puppets. - 

^ Concentrate on Kennedy years 
The Times installment concentrated on the Kennedy years. 

' Tile Post’s focused principally on the Kennedy administration 
but also carried over into the first year in office of former 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. Both accounts conformed to 
disclosures in Tire Sun-Times during the last two- weeks. 

i , rV n ® story writtsn by Murray Harder, gave tills 

! account Ot developments during 1963 and 1961: 

U.S. strategists had a double concern: that Vietnamese po- 
J ^.opponents of American strategy to pursue the war more 
; intensively might negotiate with North Vietnam behind the 
! back of the United States; or that “pro-French” South Viet- 
: • namese generate would agree to a “neutralist” end of the war 
The highest U.S. officials equated that with a “Communist 
takeover.” ; . ^ 

j In these critical years before the U.S. role in the conflict had 
i greatly escalated, the United States struggled far more to stay 
; “i war ^an to get out of it, the secret documents reveal. ; 
j -By 1984, what the Kennedy and Johnson ■ administrations 
labeled a global “test” against Communist expansion also be- 
. came an unexpected test of another kind, inside the Western 
: alliance. The Johnson administration looked upon French 
, President Charles de Gaulle’s attempts to reasserj French 
influence, in Indochina and all Asia — especially his call for 
; the neutralization” of South Vietnam - as the most per- 
nicious portion of the Gauiiist plan to break out of American 
hegemony” and obtain a larger, world role for Franco, ' . 

Feared U.S. humiliation ? 

The American reaction was to dig in deeper in Sou th Viet- 
nam, to avoid at al! costs what U.S. strategists perceivfd as a 
new double threat of American “humiliation." , 

Defense Sec. Robert S. McNamara, in a March 16, 1984 
memorandum to President Johnson, summarized the U.S. po- 
sition on negotiations “on " : 
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Following are texts of key 'documents accompanying 
the Pentagon's study of the Vietnam war , dealing with the Ad- ' 
ministration of President JohnF. Kennedy up to the events that 
■ brought the overthrow of President Ngo Dinh Diem in 1963. 

' Except where excerpting is specified, the documents are printed 
• verbatim , with only unmistakable typographical errors cor- 
reded. : ■ . ' • .... . ' • ' ; 


gue 


U.S. Ambassador’s ’60 Analysis 


,S 

*£ Threats to Saigon 


r*. «•% t.% •Sit/ 


. , Cablegram from Elbridge Durbrow, United States Ambassador in Saigon, 
to Secretary of State Christian A. Herter, Sept. 16, 1960. 


As indicated .our 405 and 53S Diem’ 
. regime confronted by two separate but 
related dangers. Danger from demon- 
strations or coup attempt in Saigon 
could 'occur earlier; likely to be pre- 
dominantly non-Communistic in origin 
but Communists can be expected to 
endeavor infiltrate and exploit any such 
attempt. Even more serious danger is 
gradual Viet, Cong extension of control 
; over countryside which, if current Com- 
munist progress continues, would mean 
; loss free Yiet-nam to Communists. 
These two dangers 'are related because 
■Communist successes in rural areas 
; embolden them to extend their activities 
' to Saigon and because non-Communist 
temptation to engage in demonstrations 
or coup is partly motivated by sincere 
desire prevent Communist take-over in 
Viet-nam. 

Essentially [word illegible] sets of 
measures required to meet these two 
: dangers. For Saigon danger essentially 
political ancl psychological measures re- 
quired. For countryside danger security 
: measures as well as political, psycho- 
! logical, and economic measures needed. 

. However -both sets measures should bo 
carried out simultaneously and to some 
! extent individual steps will be aimed at 
' both dangers. 

! . Security recommendations have been t 
made in our 539 and other messages, 
including formation internal security 
council, centralized intelligence, etc. 

’ This message therefore deals with our 
political and economic recommenda- 
tions. I realize some measures I am 
recommending are drastic and would be 
most [word illegible] for an ambassador 
to make under normal circumstances, 
hut conditions here are by no moans 
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normal. Diem government is in quite 
serious danger. Therefore, in my opinion t,. 
prompt and even drastic action is called : are 
for. 1 am well aware that Diem has in com 
past demonstrated astute judgment and 
has survived other serious crises. Pcs-, 
sibly his judgment will prove superior 
to ours this time, but I believe never- 
theless we have no alternative but to 
give him our best judgment of what we 
believe is required to preserve his gov- 
ernment. While Diem obviously resented 
my frank talks earlier this year and will 
probably resent even more suggestions 
outlined below, he has apparently acted 
on some of our earlier suggestions and 
might act on at least some of the 
following: • 

1. I would propose have frank and 
friendly talk with Diem ancl explain our 
serious concern about present situation 
and his political position; I would tell 
him that, while matters I am -raising 
deal primarily with Internal affairs, I 
would like to talk to him frankly and 
try to bo as helpful as I can be giving 
him the considered judgment of myself 
and some of his friends in Washington 
oii appropriate measures to assist him 

•in present serious situation. (Believe it 
best not indicate talking under instruc- 
tions.) I would particularly stress de- 

‘ suability of actions to broaden and 
increase his [word illegible] support 
prior to 1961 presidential elections re- 
quired by constitution before end Aprit. 

I would propose following actions to 
President: 

2. Psychological shock effect is re- 
quired to take initiative from Commu- 
nist 'propagandists as, well as non-Com- 
munist oppositionists and convince 
population government taking effective 
ncasures 
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4. Permit National Assembly wider 
legislative initiative and area of genuine 
debate and bestow on it authority to 
conduct, with appropriate publicity, 
public investigations of any department 
of government with right to question 


hand, fo acmcvc that effect follow- uose; (a) find some mechanism for dis- 
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’• ■ president Kennedy transformed the “limited-risk gamble” 

' of the: Eisenhower administration into a “bioad commitment" 
• to prevent Communist domination of South Vietnam, accord- 
; ing to The New York Times series based on (he. 1SG7-68 Pon- 
; tagon study of the war. 

•• ^ The Times resumed publishing the fourth and fifth parts 

‘ of the scries today after the Supreme Court ruled in their 
i favor ye sterday. 
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t Of the Kennedy administration’s policy m \ ictnarn, tne 

• study says that although Kennedy resisted pressures to put 
■ American ground-combat units into the country, the picsidcnt 
1 took a scries of actions that significantly expanded bcnii tne 
[ u.S. military and political involvement there and for the first 

• time put American servicemen into combat-support roles that 

• involved them increasingly in actual fighting. 

Moreover, it says, the Kennedy tactics deepened the 
American involvement, niecenwul, with each step minimi-nne 
. public recognition that the American role was expanding. 


cd level of 6k> under the Geneva agreement to about 116, COO, 
to put Americans into combat situations (with a resultant in- 
crease in casualties), and to inject tire IJ . S . into the internal 


South Vietnamese maneuvering that toppled the Diem regime. 

Commenting on those actions, tbs Pentagon study says: 

‘‘The limited-risk gamble undertaken by Eisenhower had 
been transformed into en unlimited commitment under Ken- 
nedy, ” 

Later. The Times says, the Pentagon study comments 
more cautiously that Kennedy's policies had produced a 
“broad commitment” to Vietnam’s defense, giving priority lo a 
the military aspects of the war over political reforms. 


In secretly urging t 
troops in November, lb 3, 
Hedy’s personal mill-ary 
into a :.T\’or A'dari war” 
cut but are not impressiv 


2 first commitment of U.S. group 
Gen. Maxwell I). Taylor, then Ken* 
•dviser, said ‘‘the risks of backing 
iy way of South Vietnam “are pres- 
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In its article, The Times said the first U.S. commitment 
(o Vietnam during the Kennedy administration was made se- 
cretly. This occurred on ms.v 11, 1P.-1, ivneu, according to in.: 
study, Kennedy ordered -100 Special Force's troops and ICO 
other r'iiHt ary ftclviscrs be s-iit to Victual. 


. No publicity was given to either move, The Times said. 
The number of men involved was small, but the move 
i was significant, the study says, because it “signaled ?. willing- 
ness to go beyond the G35-man limit on the si;:e of the U.S. 
' • (military) mission in Saigon, which if it were done openly, 
would be the first 'formal breach of the Geneva agreement.” 


The U.S. bad not signed the 1954 Geneva accords ending 
the French war with the Viet Minh, but had agreed not to mi* 
V. dermino thorn. 

A . The Pentagon study relates that Kennedy faced three 
i- main questions or, Vietnam during his time in office: whether 
to make an irrevocable commitment to prevent a Communist 
•. victory; whether to commit ground-combat units to achieve 
’« his ends; and whether to give, top priority to the military bat* 
tic against, the Viet Ceng or to the political reronns necessary 
.* to win popular support for the Saigon government among the 


■ The joint chiefs of staff, according to the study, reckoned 
’ that a maximum of 205,000 American ground troops would be 
: needed to copy with the Viet Cong, and with North Vietnam 
and Communist China if they should intervene. 1 he adminic- 
j. tralion shied away from such a commitment. 

Kennedy, during this period in 1961, according to the 
Pentagon study, was also troubled by Soviel-U.S. tensions 
oxer the Berlin situation, and saw the U.S. in a. global power 
competition with the Soviet Union because of Soviet Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev's statement on Jan. 6, 1SS1, that Mos- 
cow intended to back “wars of national liberation" around the 
world. \ • 

Counterinsurgency against guerrilla warfare thus be- 
came a primary preoccupation of the Kennedy White House, 
the study says. 

It continues: “Vietnam was the only place in the world 
where the administration faced a well-developed Communist 
effort to topple a .pro-western government with an externally- 
aided pro-Comnnmist insurgency. It was a challenge that 
could hardly be ignored.” 
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/T*-, f ^r^rvn QOT^rl !*n/ I’! S* 1T1 ' f>4 JL ? tjil 1 HjX 1 

KsQVtl C v V dr£(?.l C OjMOiJ.oO.t C«U~ Uj/ o K- » •*••.! V. head of government, Gen. 

. . . r — — -J- — — — — . -. ■ e:^r .r;t^r^.rrry.^. Nguyen Khan, told Ambassador 

, . |b " - ’ I.odgc he wanted the United 

• President Lyndon B( Johnson’s Before The New York Times was restrained by Fed- States to start bombing and to 

Administration, amid his hesita- cnd court order from continuing with its series on the sei 'L i ^ p |°; 00 .V<’h,Uv S 'rr.nnrted 
tion and reluctance to take final pentagon study of the Vietnam .war, if- had published t he a }jX 0 1u!u meeting on 

decisions, was sponsoring co- ft rst three parts. They dealt with the first years'of the Ad~ j une 1 and 2, 1964, Secretary, 
vert South Vietnamese warfare m ; fn - S (,.aHoii 0 f President Lyndon B. Johnson. Here is a McNamara said “it_ might he 


against North Vietnam starting 


in February, 1964, and drawing sun nc ' •> W 
up plans that spring for overt £0mc °1 llie 
v/ar. \ , IT, 14 and 1 

Vi These activities— long before , 1 

f the Aug. 4, 1964 Tonkin Gulf <Ki re d p c 
destroyer incident that led to a 
Congressional vote authorizing J| iev clilicn 
•'all necessary steps” to aid low-level and 

« it n tftl Ippnc'p anrl 


ummary of those Uvee articles mu! a recapitulation of 


some of the key documents published with them on June sevcn divisions” of American 

v . .. ?5 ^ OnC CffOlt riO appOl tiOIl 

‘Hired Personnel’ Used J Difference of Opinion . narn v/as' attributed U^a'mcmo- 
They differed from relatively the Johnson Administiedion niudum by John l . McNaugli- 
Dw-Ievel and unsuccessful in- ! was convinced from radio inter- ton, Assistant Secretary of De- 
elligence and sabotage efforts] ce Pti 011 ® that Noith Vietnam fense, as follows: 


Southeast Asian toimtries-- telligence and sabotage efforts 1 cc l™ North Vietnam f en se. as follows: | 

were described in the first in- the C.I.A. had carried out, V as directing the Vutcong ‘-yo pet.— -To avoid a humil-j 

•Salfmont earlier in North Vietnam. The despite intelligence analyses iating U.S. defeat (to our vepu- 

T e scries was based on a 34A attacks were under the lliat argued the primary tation as a guarantor). 

Defense Department 'study, control of Gen. Paul D. Harkins, sources or Communist strength « 20 pct.-To keep, SVN (and 
commissioned iri 1957 by Sec- chief of the United States Mili- »n bonth Vietnam arc mdig- lhen adjacent) territory from 
l-etai-v Robert S McNamara to tary Assistance Command in cnous arising from social Chinese hands. ■ 

lVart/ w American involve- Saigon, with raids performed and nationalist aims. “ 10 pet.— To permit the pco- 

mrnt in «!oSast Asia clc- b L lhe South Vietnamese or On March 16, 1964, describing ple 0? SV N to enjoy a better, 
■vclnnod The study railed from their “hired personnel.” a worsening situation Secre- f reer way of life.” 

3 Var II until the’start of The covert war had a second tary McNamara urged new One move at United States re- 
nence talks in Paris in Mav major segment — air operations plans up to graduated o.veit quest had J. Blair Seaborn, Ca- 
19SS . in Laos b T 25 t0 40 propeller- J military pressure,” ready on 30 ,, adifm member of the-Jnterna- 

. There are gaps in tlie Pcnta- ] driven T-2S fightcr-boinbcrs days notice fm n^Soufh tional Control Commission, pass 

gon study — the researchers These bore Laotian Air Force Vietnamese Air Force and an oil a warning June 18 to North 
lacked access to Presidential mar ]-ings, 'but were manned in American air commando squad- Vietnam’s Premier, Pham Van 
files— afid m that |atol Impart by pilots of Air Amcricjj/ron, codc-named Farmgate, that P° n<5 ’ f s ? aat .! ( n , E the V ;X 
obtained by ; lhe Times— t c.I.A.-controlled line and m operated with South Vietna- fare could bring the greatest 
lacks the chapter oil diplomat c p ai j. Thai pilots under the mese markings. - devastation to North Vietnam, 

initiatives, some of winch arc , contro ] 0 f Ambassador Leonard President Johnson approved Separate from the Defense 
continuing. jUnger. ' the McNamara recoinmcnda- Department study, which was 

A Deport by McNamara . Regular United States Air tibns at a -National Security prcpaied m 19&7 and 19 jS, was 
Tlv , rm i nf n documents" Force and Navy jet planes, council meeting March 17, a I960 Defense Pepanmept 
nnhlkhorl iii the initial install- 1 code ■ named Yankee Team, i%4. On March 20, President command and control stuoy of 

■ ' r meni wal a renort on Dcc 21 gathered photographic intelli- Johnson cabled Ambassador the fonkm Gulf incident 

1963, by Secretary McNamara gence for the T-2S bombing Henry Cabot Lodge in SaWom | yjg „ ® ne 3 s ^ n °?al cZWandos' 
Brata/mi tni-nicon This said raids.. The reconnaissance ” . . .our planning for action , ‘r vommai.aos, 
‘‘nlsns" fn,- covert action into moved from high - altitude against the North is on a con-|r a 'd e< 7 ^ letnanicse 

Worth Vietnam were prepared flights at the start of 1964 to tingency basis at present, ana ]S Iands ni the gulf at midnight 

£ sLo S - f! r low-altitude sorties in May; in immediate problem in this area 30. On Aug. 2, a Do Soto 

•as we had requested. , rqrnrf - ,>ts were c to rWMnn the strnr^est mili- mteUigcnce-gathenrig patrol by 

■ “They present,” he went on , XiL hnmb ins s J s nraffn? nnHtthol base"^^ nos- the destroyer Maddox wound 

“a variety of sabotage and psy- added, - a "° * , f-meMnX late? JrHnn ” f - P up in a clash with North Viet- 

:»% tl Z r Dom vlchl were fired on 1 T’on April 17, the Joint: Chiefs 

' he^ieve we should aim to select A third element in the covert approved a so-called scenario, 

K ,C t l\ C t l movide mavimSm miIitar y pressure was the pa- operation Plan 37-64; including Vieto 

rn pcctiro with minimuin risk ” trolling by American destroyers escalation steps against North l , . ,eae escoit vessel. - j 

ptessure with nummiun iisk. ° ^ Tonkin. Code- Vietnam tn air attacks and On Aug. 3, President .Johnson 


thnso that movlde maximum miIitar y pressure was the pa- operation Plan 37-64. including I ' k ' 

^ p wltli minimum" risk ” trolling by American destroyers escalation steps against North ' F’ese escoi t vessel. - 

pl Thf-Vb mt a v oncra- in the Gulf of Tonkin. Code- Vietnam up. to air°attacks and -On Aug. 3 President Johnson 
, f1 “Xn un hv ^Central named Dc Soto patrols, the mining of ports, initially by ordered the destroyer C - Tur nor 

J Tnfpii’icrpncp a " iticv station and ships collected intelligence on South Vietnamese but possibly ?°y t( J reinforce th-_ Maddox 

v Intelligence Agency station ana £ rnictnl <tn.. ciatcc airciafi m the gulf. That night, two 

the military command mSai- wavmng radais and coastal dc 1 States airaafl. dandestine 34a bombard- 

^nc’rcUon 1 ’^^ 34A ’presMcnt In a memorandum on Jan. 22, be^ir until after a joint Con-™nt s were staged by South 

T^Xnn-c w ™ that thev 5964, Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor,' gressional resolution. Vietnamese PT boats. 

S 0 "® ?,aUv induce Vorth Chairman of the -Joint Chiefs On May 4, South Vietnam’s 0l J, ^ the night of Aug. 4 Ton- 
might eventually induce Noun rnnWlprl that “the • kill Clllf lime, tllC two Ameri- 


Victnam to halt Uie Vietcong Staff, contended that “the 
and Pathet Lao insurrections. United States must be prepat eel 
Through 1964, they included^ put aside many of the self- 
flights over North Vietnam by mposed restrictions and to 
U-2 spy planes, the kidnapping undertake bolder actions, 
of North Vietnamese citizens oven to commit U.S forces as. 
for intelligence information, necessary - in direct .actions 
commando raids from the sea agamst North Vietnam. , 

to blow up rail and highway 
bridges and the bombardment 
of coastal installations by PT 

boats. Approved For Release 2 001/ 03/0 4 : CIA-RDP8 0-016 


kin Gulf lime, the two Ameri- 
can destroyers were attacked 
by North Vietnamese torpedo 
boats, according to the Penta- 
gon account. 

At a national Security Coun- 
cil meeting on the afternoon of 
Aug. 4, Washington time. Pres- 
ident Johnson ordered Ameri- 
can reprisal air strikes, chosen 
by the Joint Ciiicfs from a 94- 
target list drawn up at the end 

tlilMig? 

full military support for South: 
Vietnam. ! 
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“No,” answered the belea- 
guered but stubborn Viet- 
namese President. 

"If J can do anything for 
your physical safely, please 
call me,” Lodge said. 

“I am trying to re-estab- 
lish order,” concluded Diem, 
in the last words he would 
■ say to an American. Before 
the evening was out, he and 
his brother Ngo Dinli Khu 
had fled the Presidential 
Palace through a secret tun- 
nel. The next afternoon they 
were captured by the insur- 
gents in Cholon, the Chinese 
section of fhe city, and shot 
to death in an armored per- 
sonnel carrier rumbling 
through the Saigon streets. 

• The refusal to intervene 
to save the tottering Diem 
was not a spur of the mo- 
ment decision by Henry 
Cabot Lodge. According to a 
Pentagon study of United' 
States involvement, in the 
war, it was part of a thor- 
oughly planned policy of the 


. . • NGO DIN IX DIEM ; 

U.S. .backed ouster I 
By Don Oberdorfer 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

At 4:30 p.m. on November 
1, 1903, a few hours before 
he was murdered, President United Slates government, 


Ngo Dinh Diem of South 
Vietnam' telephoned 
Ambassador Ilenry . Cabot 
Lodge to determine the atti- 
tude of the American gov- 


v.'hich had decided to back a 
U.s. c °up if it appeared likely to 
succeed. 


“Beginning In August of 
1963 (two months before 
Diem’s overthrow) we var- 


ernment toward the coup in jously authorized, sane- 
progress outside his palace tionecl and encouraged the 
window. 


coup efforts of the Vietnam- 


SO 
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, , ' , esc generals and offered full 

Lodge was noncommittal. SU p port f or a successor gov-' 

He had heard the gunfire, ernmen t,” the Pentagon re- 
he said, but he did not have port stated. “In October we 
all the facts. “Also it is 4:30 cu t 0 ff aid to Diem in a di- 
a.rn. in Washington and the rect re bt.ff, giving a green 
U.S. government cannot pos- jjght to the generals. We 
sibly have a view.” maintained clandestine con- ; 

“But you must have some tact with them throughout 
gerfcral ideas,” protested planning and execution 
Diem. “After all, I am a the coup and sought to 1 
Chief of State. I have tried rcv iew their operational 
. to do my duty. I am try inn plans and proposed new gov- 
to do now what duty and eminent,” tire report added, 
good sense require. I believe q’pig policy, ■which sanc- 
in duty above all.” • tioned Diem’s overthrow but 

, Lodge replied that Diem not his murder, was ap- 
had certainly clone his duty, P rovccI at * ,ie . 11 ~ ouse .' 


, , , Even the substance of 

■and with courage, and no Lodge - g statements in the 
one could take away from final conversation with 
him the credit for his conlri- Diem — quoted in the Penta- 

. butions to his country. “Nov/ S 0 ’ 1 study-followed the 
, . , , . guidelines of a directive chs- 

I am worried about your ® atchefl to Saigon in the last 

physical safety," the Ambas-. c | ays 0 f October by Me- 
• sador continued. Had Diem George Bundy, President 
heard that lie had been of- John F. Kennedy’s assistant 

fered safe conciAiDprovfe^ I F6i p R 1 et^&^ /03/G4: 

- tho-country.-if. he resigned? .fiHV.tM.s_ 


In that 11th hour order, 
the White House directed 
that U.S. authorities in Viet- 
nam should not directly in- 
tervene on either side in a' 
coup against Diem. “But, 
once a coup under responsi-.- 
hie leadership has begun, ; 
and within these res trie- . 
lions, it is in the interest of ' 
the U.S. Government that it! 
should succeed,” the direc- 
tive said. 

The decision to topple 
Ngo Dinh Diem was one of 
the most important turning 
points in tlie United States 
struggle in Indochina — as 
the Pentagon- study puts it, 
“one of the times in the his- 
tory of our Vietnam involve- 
ment when we were making 
fundamental choices.” 

The study says that the. 
basic choices were these: (1) 
to continue to “plod along” 
with an increasingly unpop- 
ular Diem, (2) to encourage 
or tacitly support a military 
coup, taking the risk that 
the government might crum- 
ble or accommodate • with 
the Viet Ceng and (3) to 
grasp the opportunity of the 
political instability to disen- 
gage from South Vietnam, 

According to the study, 
the first choice was rejected 
because of the belief that 
“we could not win" with 
Diem and his brother Nhu. 
The third course, with- 
drawal from Vietnam, was 
“never seriously considered” 
because of the assumption 
that an independent, rion- 
Communlst South Vietnam 
was “too important a strate- 
gic interest to abandon.” 

“The second course was 
chosen mainly for the rea- 
sons the first was rejected 
— Vietnam was thought too 
important; we wanted to 
win; and the rebellious gen- 
erals .seemed to offer that 
prospect,” 'the Pentagon 
study said. 

As a consequence of the 
choice that was made, the 
United States significantly 
deepened its commitment to 
South Vietnam. By deciding 
to bring Diem- down, the 
U.S. assumed a great moral 
responsibility to his succes- 
sors and the people of the 
country over whom they 
tried to rule. There is little 
indication in .the Pentagon 


high level documents but 
not all such documents — 
that the American decision 
•makers realized this fateful 
consequence of their action. 

The heightened U.S. re- 
sponsibility and involvement 
in Vietnam during the final 
clays of the Kennedy .Admin- 
istration led to the commit- 
ment of American ground 
troops during the Presi- 
dency of Lyndon B. Johnson 
— but Ironically, Johnson 
was among those within the 
government who raised his 
voice against the plan to 
bring down Diem.. 

According to the Penta- 
gon history, the then-Vice 
President told a high level 
meeting at the State Depart- 
ment on August 31, 1983, 
that he had great reserva- 
tions about a coup because 
he had never seen “a genu- 
nlne alternative” to Diem. 
“From both a practical and 
political viewpoint it would 
lie a disaster to pull out," 
Johnson was quoted as say- 
ing. Instead of a coup, the 
United Stales should go 
back to “talking sti flight" to 
Diem’s government and 
“once again go about win- 
ning the war,” he reportedly 
added. '* 

The basic picture of the 
United States involvement 
in the coup against Diem 
was reported in the press at 
■the time ancl additional de- 
tails have trickled out in the 
seven years since. The Pen- 
tagon study, including a 
chronology of events and de- 
cisions and documentation 
of the major .steps, provides 
imany details previously un- 
known. And the study shows 
that the U.S. role was even 
more direct, more calculated 
and more extensive than, 
was generally believed at 
. the time. 

Beginning late in August, 
1963, more than two months 
before the overthrow of 
Diem, a Central Intelligence 
Agency official in Saigon, 
was in direct contact with 
the plotters in the Vietnam- 
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tortured. One Saigon source estimates the number of 
students imprisoned from the signing, of the People’s 
Peace Treaty in December to just prior to the struggle 
week at over 200. During the struggle week over 500 
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By Dong Kostetf.er 

After a winter and early spring of continuing antiwar 
activity, the South Vietnamese Student Union launched 
a new initiative, declaring April 4-10 a student struggle 
week. Rallies and other events were planned around a 
campaign for ratification of the People’s Peace Treaty by 
students in Saigon and other parts of the South- 

In an effort to subvert the campaign, police and 
provincial officials tried to keep students outside Saigon 
from entering the city. The Saigon authorities also tried 
to isolate the Student .Union building and some of the 
dormitories housing radical students. During the whole 
week of the planned campaign the building was sur- 
rounded by police and barbed-wire barricades. However, 
despite this harassment numerous rallies were held 
outside the Student Union.. The Saigon newspaper, Dan ■ 
Glut Moi (New Democracy) carried the following 
account of one of the rallies in its April 7 issue: 

“On Minh Mang street, Minh Mnng student dormitory 
has been surrounded with barbed wire for five clays. 
Thousands of students, intellectuals, scholars, laborers, 
National Assembly deputies and women from different 
organizations struggling for the right to live came to 
attend the ceremony, but they could not enter the 
Student Union. . . .Around $ pm, the students carried an 
altar from inside tire Student Union out into the street 
in .order to join with the students from Minh Mang 
dormitory at the crossroads. But they were scattered by 
police with move than 50 tear-gas grenades. The tear gas 
spread out over a large area. The cars and people were 
caught in a traffic jam.” _ ... 

Messa'go to Nixorv * 

, In the week following, the Student Union sent a- 
letter to President Nixon. “V/ilh the support of our 
■people and the American people,” they 'wrote, “we have 
taken the responsibilities into our own hands which you . 
can see reflected in this People’s Peace Treaty. It is time 
for you, Mr. President, to listen to the Vietnamese and 
U.S. people’s desire. .... ■ 

“Y/e ask you, as 'chief commander of the United 
States Army, to order the immediate withdrawal of U.S. 
troops from our country and to cease ail military 
support to the present government of Saigon so that we,, 
the people of Vietnam, can Solve our own problems on' 
the principle of self-determination of the Vietnamese 
people. ■ 

“We also ask you; Mr. -President, to recognize, and 
respect tire People’s Peace Treaty that was -initiated 

and South 


students from the Minh Mang dormitory alone were 
arrested and disenfranchised from student elections. The 
(n “subversive activity” in which the arrested students had- 
i , | 7 . participated was the singing of the popular antiwar song, 
J “i will sing to my people.” 

Other actions have been directed against the students. 
On April 12, the president of the National Student 
m jfpN Union, Huynh Tan Mam, announced publicly that the 

•h } jj /Vjjp -J CIA has been approaching students who had failed their 

* ’) (i-ti Vl-9 examinations (which means loss of student deferment) 


and offering them 15,000 piasters ($30) per month and 
military deferment if they continue as student under* 
coyer agents. 

■ Failing in other attempts to silence the students, the 
Saigon government announced on May 21 that they 
would retry Huynh Tan Mam and 21' other student 
leaders on old charges of treason. Main had been tried 
and convicted iii March 1970 by a military field court, 
but the conviction was overturned in a surprise decision 
of the supreme court. The case was- thrown out on two 
grounds. First, the military field courts were declared 
unconstitutional and, second, all evidence against Mam 
was declared invalid because it had been extracted from 
other students by means of torture: 

Charged with treason • •' • ' • ; -"' 

. . Since tire case was reversed, the National Assembly 
has passed legislation which is aimed at placing the 
military field courts on a constitutional basis. New 
evidence is expected to be used against Mam this year, 
for he and- other Saigon students have publicly signed’ 
the People’s Peace Treaty, which was, also signed by 
students of North Vietnam, the Provisional Revolution- 
ary Government of .South Vietnam and the U.S. The 
retrial was announced just two weeks prior to new 
student elections and again will be conducted by a 
military field court with the addition of one civilian 
judge. . 

Non-student groups have also been active in antiwar' 
activities this spring. An 'alliance of 30 Saigon-based 
organizations called for a massive demonstration to 
commemorate the. fourth anniversary of the death of 
Nhat Chi Mai, a Buddhist student who burned herself to 
death in protest against the war. The demonstrations 
were probably the largest held in recent years. They 
took place May 2, a week earlier than the actual 
anniversary, in order to coincide with American May 
Day activities. 

Thousands of police and soldiers were oil hand to 
contain the.crowd which gathered at a large pagoda near 
Saigon. But demonstrators who managed to evade the 
police lines spread out through downtown streets in a 
massive peaceful demonstration. Since then, a Buddhist 
monk and nun and also a student have immolated 
themselves in separate protests against the Saigon regime 
and the war. 

As the elections approach, antiwar groups have 
become the target of increased police harassment. On 
May 23, a total of 80 members of the Women’s 
Committee to’ Defend the Right to Live were* arrested 
though later released in an effort to forestall a planned 
women’s demonstration. ... 
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altogether by the American and North 

Vietnamese peoples.” ■ - - . Thieu's maneuvers 

During and after student struggle week, the Saigon j- 0&( w 
government tA^prm«daRQr 2 Beleaset2«0tti03^ffY l ^ r ^^ lH v^ 1 , 1 u^ J ^^ nTiT 

JJic_ .students,. — long -been trying to obtain a new electors! law' which /vr-r iVrnnr 7 

friends were kidnapped off the streets, imprisoned and v/ould require any potential candidate for presidential' v A 
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The following poem was composed col- 
lectively by a group of Air Force and Army 
GIs of the First Air Cavalry in Vietnam. 
Each versa depicts an actual event that at 
least one of the men participated in. It 
appeared in print for the first time in the' 
first issue of "Helping Hand," a Gi news- 
paper at Mountain Home Air Force Base in 
Idaho. 

We shoot the sick, the young, the lame, 

We do our best to kill and maim, 

Because the kills all count the same. 

Napalm sticks to kids. ■ 

Flying low across the trees, ■ 

Pilots doing what they please. 

Dropping frags on refugees, 

Napalm sticks to kids. ■ 

Flying low and looking mean, ' 

See that family by the stream, ' 

Drop some nape and hear ’em scream, 

Napalm sticks to kids. 

A group of gooks in the grass. 

But all the fighting's long since past, 

Crisp y youngsters in a mass, 

Napalm sticks to kids. ■ 

Drop some napalm on the barn. 

It won ’< do too much harm, 

Just burn off a leg or arm, 

Napalm sticks to kids. ■ 

J . CIA with guns for hire, 

Montagnards around a fire, 

Napalm makes the fire higher, 

Napalm sticks to kids. - ' 


A baby sucking on his mother’s lit. 
Children cowering in' a pit, 

Dow Chemical doesn't give a shit. 

Napalm sticks to kids. 

Eighteen kids in a “no fire zone," 

Books under arm as they go home, 

,1-ast in line goes home alone, 

Napalm sticks to kids. ■ 

Gather kids as you fy over' town. 

By tossing candy on the ground. 

Then grease ’em when they gather round. 
Napalm sticks to kids. 

Ox cart rolling down the road, 

Peasants with a heavy load, 

They’re all V.C. when the bombs explode. 
Napalm slicks to kids. ■ 

Cobras fying in the sun. 

Killing gooks is macho fun. 

If one’s pregnant, it’s two for one. 

Napalm sticks to kids. 

There ’s a gook down on her knees, ■ 
Launch some fcsliettcs into the breeze. 
Her arms are nailed to the trees. 

Napalm sticks to kids. 

Blues out on a road recon, 

See some children with their mom. 

What the hell, let’s drop the bomb, 

Napalm sticks to kids. • - 

They ’re in good shape for the 
shape they’re inf 

But, Cod, I wonder how they can win. 

With Napalm running down their skirt, 
Napalm sticks to kids. 
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War costs" Seiko®! rats' • 

Rep. Paul McCloskey (R-Calif), who acquired part of 
the Defense Department history of the Vietnam war, 
•thinks that only one item in the report should not bo 
made public. . 

It is the names of Central intelligence Agents who 
were involved in the coup against President Ngo Dinh Di- 
em in 1SS3. The coup coincided with Diem’s assassination. 

Would this not prevent the Saigon courts from' inquir- 
ing as to whether the CIA agents .participated in the as y 
‘sassination and, if so, who gave them their orders? Mc- 
Closkey has unwittingly opened up -a can of CIA worms. 


t 
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cn on itself life and death de- > 
cisions which involved the 
integrity of this nation and 
which could have generated 
results touching on war or peace 
in the world. 

CIA, moreover, had embark- 
ed on actions which went far 
beyond the all-too-liberal li- 
cense it had been given by the 
Congress in authorizing the 


.. Sometimes it takes years for j Somewhere within the bowels 1 
the news to make page one. j of CIA headquarters, plans for 
■In November of 1063, any well- the assassination of Chaing Kai- 
•informed Washington corrc- shek were made. A team was 
/ Ispondent knew that the Central assigned to do the inh and I .1“" <’■ ■ 

a Intelli"pnee As™™ y, ar l hren c- J r Vi the Fifties bv hiring newspaper- 

4«pi; Solvrt S Sf LSy “ as •■ccnsull,,],.-. Hereby 

Ihrou- of Ngo Dinh Diem, pi-csl- up the opei-ution in Tapei, brib* and sileucm. crib 

dent of South Vietnam. And j n g such officials as could be 


CIA’s way in less grisly areas 
of its endeavor. It compromised 
the freedom of the press in 


at the cocktail hour, in theibribed, creating a cover etc 
capital’s most frequent water- r was never able to determine 
■[mg hole, the suspicion was fre-- what non-CIA officials — if 
! quently voiced _ that the CIA a nv _ were informed, 
j shared complicity in Mr. But because CIA security at 
[Diem s assassination Today, al- lhe time was about as water . 

most 7/2 j cars later, Amen- tight as a colander, the Re- 
. their morning coffce ° Ver : pub,ic of - China’s . .Intelligence 


icism. Whether or not this prac- 
tice- has continued is anybody’s 
guess. . ‘V 

The CIA’s original function ■ 
was to gather Intelligence, n 
to interfere in world politics, ft 
There might have been some S 
justification for its activities as J 
one of many participants in 
Guatemala and in Cuba where 


There are 'other CIA stories J picked up details of the plot jit was involved only with the \ 


I even before the CIA team had 


of some concern to the. , , .. . 

citizenry, but since they do ] ar, P a . c kcd its bags in fa pci. 
not touch on the Vietnam war, ? rcsld , cnt Chiang was informed, 
they -will not be found in the • Accord , in 3 niy account, how- 
batch of classified papers now;f vel > th ° Generalissimo refused 
being pawed over by the na-ii to , give the order to ‘Take care” 
tion’s press. One such story is Jr / ‘Let’s get their 

[so incredible that I have nod? 0 " UlJlon , hc ’ s report 
[published it even though ii ? have said, lhe CIA team, 

! checked it out just as high as thc , rc / orc > was lcd down a cloak - 
jyou can go in .this government ifnd-clagger garden path never 
without talking to the Prcsi- .getting \vi turn range of Presi-. 
dent. In the general letting- ! c cn ^ Chiang. 
down of hair that has followed j By the time the money was 
publication by the New York ; spent, the Central Intelligence 
Times of the Vietnam papers, Agency had changed its mini ' 
there may be some value in or had it changed by more re-, 
reciting my story — if only sponsible people in the United 
to use it as a peg on which States government. The team 
to hang some questions about was recalled. 

CIA operations. _ Whfg* I checked out the 

■ Back. in the early Fifties, the story, the. very important of-' 
Central Intelligence Agency de- ficial who confirmed ii said, 

cided that it would be a better ■ “Sure it’s true. CIA had a 

world if President Chiang Kai- similar plan to knock off / 

shek, then digging in on Tab , Syngman Rhec (then President y-J 

wan, would shuffle off. his [of Korea) but we stopped it.” 

in the context of the conversa- ■ 
tion, the “we” referred to the 
National Security Council. 

That the two operations were 
scrubbed of course made a con- 
siderable difference to Presi- 
dents' Chiang and Rhee — not ' 
to mention the course of his- 
tory. But scrubbed or complet- 
ed, the principle remains the 
same. The Central Intelligence 


sanction of higher authority. 
But in the instant cases. CIA 
was a law unto itself. A 
thoughtful person might ask:- 
Isjt .Stilll . L___ . 


mortal coil. With the. Gen- 
eralissimo gone, all ’ those 
pesky questions of Red Chinese 
admission to the United Nations 
would become moot. The Na- 
tionalist l’egime would collapse, 
and Mao Tse-tung could move 
into the vacuum. From the 
wish that President Chiang 
should depart this life to a 
decision that he be speeded 


'step 1 * 16 J '° UrnCy ™ as a smaI1 jj Agency, a secret arm of. the 
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Secrecy Label Is Used Too Oft 
By Pentagon? Ex-Aide Testifies 


By RICHARD HALLORAN 

£peeia! to The New York Times 


WASHINGTON, June 24— 
A recently retired civil ser- 
vant who spent many years in 
the Pentagon reviewing the 
classification of sensitive docu- 
ments asserted today that only 
one half of 1 per cent of them 
contained genuine secrets that 
should be. kept from the public. 

William G. Florence' told a 
House subcommittee investi- 
gating secrecy in Government 
that "the disclosure of infor- 
mation in at least 99 ] / 2 per cent 
of those classified documents 
could not be prejudicial to the 
defense interests of the na- 
tion.” 

Mr. Florence, who retired on 
May 31 as a senior aide in the 
Department of the Air Force, 
said that the practice of stamp- 
ing papers "Top Secret,” “Se- 
cret,” or "Confidential" had be- 
come “so widespread that the 
defense classification system is 
literally clogged with material 
bearing classification mark- 
ings.” ‘ - 

Mr. Florence estimated that 
“there arc at least 20 million 
classified documents, including 
reproduced copies,” either in’ 
circulation or in storage in the 
Department of Defense alone. 

lie testified before the Sub- 
committee on Foreign Opera- 
tions and Government Informa- 
tion, which is headed by 
Representative William S. 
Moorhead, Democrat of Penn- 
sylvania, in the second day of 
hearings stimulated by press 


disclosure, of a secret Pentagon 
study on the war in Vietnam. 

Representative Paul N. Mc- 
Closkey Jr., Republican of 
California and a member of the 
subcommittee, deferred his 
planned testimony until he has 
had a chance to compare the 
600 to 700 pages of the Penta- 
gon study in his hands with 
the complete 47-volume project, 
which is scheduled to be handed 
to the Speaker of the House, 
Carl Albert, on Monday. 

Mr. McCloskey said today he 
doubted there was any informa- 
tion in the documents he has 
that should remain secret, other 
than the names of Central In- 
telligence agents involved in the 
coup against President Ngo; 
Dinh Diem of South Vietnam: 
in 1963. i 

Mr. Florence, a slender man 
with close-cropped red hair and 
a diffident manner, indicated 
that the cumbersome classifica- 
tion system led to some "utter- 
ly ridiculous” practices, un- 
necessary costs to taxpayers of 
$50-millioh a year, and was 
the cause of constant wrangles 
within the Pentagon. 

He said that one of the serv- 
ice chiefs, wrote a note to the 
other service chiefs some timel 
ago suggesting that too many! 
papers marked "Top Secret”; 
were being circulated. He, rec-' 
ommended that the use of that 
classification be reduced. 

"Believe it . or not,” Mrn 
Florence said, "that note Itself 
was marked “Top Secret.” 


J 


y 
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said a 


Jthb; mystery. .that" surrounds: a ‘fitige explc-. : ; \A. ,Wo ; are ; 3m£mn£ement and marI;etiiig’ccm-..:?S‘ i Maylw^y did iheTYo/k in Europe 
liivcsibnche. found last week m'subustah. Phils- ' sultaiits,- t.. t .V?-... 4 .•;•[ A; .. / ■Philadelphia defective.' . 
ileiphia spread, tp the Detroit area.' today with ■ .Q-'Js Georgs Fassnacht there? - " ■ T^The cache of explosives was found by. acqi- 

4hc ^disclosure', that the man in whose home it 
!yyp.s': 


' .A. George -Fassnacht doesn’t work for the :* dent last, week after, two roach 'exterminators,', 
company anymore.. He finished the job he was 'Harry Brandt and John McGettigmi, went to 
, l< J. c c ' - ■“ r H u . ., * .... ;>>*<•:*,. hired to do and, -at the end of his job, his rela* Hie homo of two aunts of Mrs, Fassnacht near' 


')ypods firm . „ . . 

.s .Tito mystery ‘’.-rnan 'is George Fassnacht, 38, 
who Hvt's in Fox Chase, a suburb of Phiindc!- 
ip(iia, but who had worked for the Norton Inter- 
national Corp., 20550 Vernier,. Harper Woods,' 
■management and marketiiig- consultants. . 

k y What - -Easspach't '• did for- this firm. also is a 


tionship with' the company ended. That was the 
agreement." • •'. • •' '. . ■ . .- 

Q. V/hen did he leave the company? : H 
A. T don’t' remember exactly. . - .. 

, Q. ho you mean last week or a year ago? 

A. Fairly recently, a few -weeks ago. - 
What did he do for your company? 

.George did a satisfactory job for a year! 


A 

- K* 


the Fassnacht’s home in Fox Clifts 
//■•-The -aunts, Marie a:ul Katherine -Tobin, had 
.been having trouble with insects.' . : 

: >- While rummaging around in the basement of 
.The Tobin home, Brandt and McGctligan came. 

upon t some dynamite and went, to warn Ihs 
■/ women that they had dangerous explosives in-.' 
-. their basement. . r ' - , k ./ .• 

: “Oh,” one of the women said,” that stuff be- ■ 


jnystery. , • : •, ^ - .-.-■ .- - • 

;H,Jn fact; . what Fassnacht docs for a living is 

^unknown. to police. Detectives soy ne.may be .or so and (hen left. That was the agreement. " f - : longs .to. a friend. He. brought it over here three 
.-.an .international gyn runner or an agent for tne 0. Did his work deal with guns? ‘ years ago. We’ll tell him to come and get it.” 

(Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). '.'-./S'. 1 see no point in going into his relationship : ' Nothing happened immediately but, as time 

■ v *He. travels, n 'great deal < spending muon with the company. I had absolutely no knowl- Went on, Brandt and McGctligan worried about ’ 
V Inns. in i'.u’. cp't- out nonony \.uti atonu edge- of what George did before ho came with ‘ 5 The explosives. Finally, (hey notified police and 
ing _• w..ut r.e-oces, inere -and -i-assnacni. mu or tnat he was a gun collector. ~ . detectives went to the Tobin home and found 


; (hiking,' 
fw'WIiat is- known i 


jat Fassnacht had a cache 


•of explosives in, his basement in Fox Chase so 
‘huge* it could 'have blown a hole SO feet deep 
and “as'big as ..a football stadium,” according; 
.topoli 
fb There 
‘End sen 
Thous . . 

of high explosives’ • including plastic ’bombs, 

V other, .types/- of .-bombs; and' rockets complete 
! with warheads. . . . . '.;./... /.'.;! 

'■v\yhat also is known is.that'Fr.ssnacht.wask;' 
Seated ‘ by Interpol, ' an international policy 
..’■agency, at the request, cf Philadelphia-policed 
■They found him in The Hague, Netherlands 


i .Q- Is your -company n front for the CIA? - . 

A. No, no, no, liot at ail. 1 

.' Q. It would-be very helpful if-you could tell ' home and there police found the cache. . ' 
us what George Fassnacht did for your com- -..."Any spark or any short circuit, near this 


the dynamite. 

• The next step was to look in Fassnacht’s 



law for all corporations. 

, Til Philadelphia, nc-t even Fassnacht’s. Wife, 
Janet, seemed to know what her husband did 
for a. living. . I, s, _ •••• 

‘Tve no idea wlmt he docs,’! she said. 

She said she visited him in Europe periodi-, 


huge cache of explosive 
Assistant ' Bistvict Attorney '.Taffies Biymit 
said he agreed on' the hail tie cl a ring. “He’s 
what J consider a man in danger of not show-; 
ing up.” '■ ; ' r 

Peruto, Fassnacht’s attorney, said The low 



.Pretrial .examination war; set lor 
/.Beyond saying ’that he worked for. the Phila- 
delphia police department.' in- 1S-87, Fassnacht t 
and his. attorney; had nothing to say. 

After his arraignment, lie refused to answer ;• 
any questions dealing -with his present employ- . - 
menl. or activities or. about 'what he had been . 
.doing since 1SC7, .whether ho had worked for 
the CIA pr where he had ii ayelcd.. / ... . '. • e, . 

j- He would not admit that cxplodiyes.had boon . . 
found in his. home. '-./.•■( /(!■;;:, '■: r ’.”"’b 
V- His - attorney,'- A'.’ Charles Peruto, said-hc .'ref-- . 
/used to answer questions. because the answers, 
"(have to 'do .with national, security and certain. . . 
clearances have to be. obtained first,” 
r .tin .Detroit,. The Detroit' News contacted the. J 
/Norton International Coro, and a men who- 
’.identified /himself . as. Paid Van. Use',.'' Norton ;; 
.president, , came .oil the phone,' / .•.'d 

This conversation followed: ..." 

. Q. C -in ' yon ' tell ins' v.h T your com wn” 
•doss? • ■ - ~ * 


V hut in one -week it has been smashed down to! 
- tum' him into a man who is a menace, ” he" 
said. ■ A . \ \ 

Fassnacht vins hi custody only about. dS'iniii-i 
/Hites while lie was arraigne'd,'- fingerprinted and 
if questioned. -/. . . ■ . .-. 

/'Police adr, riled that they' had 'not taken ’ 
-/.Fassrmcht's 'passport, from 'him end *hr-t it i.-j 
-• still valid. .,. . ........ ... . ...... ... 
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parly days, before U.S. newsmen, cap- 


WUS 

■ a 


still 


in the 


^Wftat Goldwatcr and other “extrern- 
. ., , vuu- .! SlS , of Bhat time feared was what in 

fared am! held for ransom, had had a dCt ? 0 J I uace ~ -gradual escalation, al- 
chance to sample Buddhist hospitality }™ ys to ° llttle and too late, in the end 
at first hand. ‘ ; tying up massive amounts of manpower 

Whether or not it was the State lie- /* ncl 1 '? al;cri , aI and producing frightful 
, partment, or the CIA, which actual]y/ ca . s , u , 10s but without commensurate 
..planned and executed "th6 coup d'etat-? 1 /*/ r , csul ^> never -enough to admin- 
•against Diem, it seems beyond question J stC1 ’ }“ e knockout blow, merely enough, 
bat U.S. officials knew about it in ad- s ^ en ^ ,e . enemy’s will to resist. 


Mb 

' ' J. 1 / ill flu* 

vance. In the last hours of Diem’s life 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodre urged 
him repeatedly by phone to seek asylum 
then and there in the U.S. Embassy. 

DIEM REFUSED. He assured Lodge he 
would somehow find a way to break out 


WILL THOSE who called Goldwater an 
“extremist” in 1954 have the grace to 
eat their words? It doesn’t look so. Prof. 
Roche,. an insider in both the Kennedy 
and Johnson administrations, already is 
pointing out that, even if President John- 
son knew plans were being made to bomb 


THAT BIG blockbuster news story 
which Rep. Paul M. McCloskcy, Jr., R- 
Calif ., promised to break yesterday, con- 
cerning U.S. participation in the 1963 
overthrow of South Vietnamese Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem, appeared in the 
Chicago Sun-Tirnes instead. 

Evidently Dr. Daniel EUsbcrg, after 
stopping in Boston with his tnmkfol 
of documents to plant a story in the 
Boston Globe, feared there might be 
heat in Washington and decided to go 
on to Chicago instead of doubling back. 

. And in any case the hot news disclosed 
by the Sun-Times had been around for 
years. A column by Bob Considine on 
that aspect of South Vietnam is dated 
Oct. 11, 1966. 


of the net being woven around him by m n „ 4J J , I;ins were being made 
the Viet Cong, the Buddhists, the Kerf- , ' ie / naR * as .he criticized G-old- 

nedy Administration and the New York vvalcr s extremism, it didn’t necessarily 
Times. ' , mean the plans would be carried out. 


Hie, takeover group gave Lodge their 
solemn assurance that Diem would be 
. given safe passage out of the country. 
He wasn’t given safe passage out of 
the room. Both he and his brother, 
Ngo Dinh Ninr, were gunned down. 
Mine. Mm escaped only because she 
happened to be away on a lecture tour. 

WITH DIEM’S downfall our last real 
hope of retrieving the situation in South 
Vietnam went down the drain. Thich Tri 
Quang resumed his costly mischief- 
maxmg until, seven governments later, 
fellow-Buddhist Nguyen Cao Ky pulled 
the rug from under him. ‘ 1 


In others words, Goldwater is still an 
extremist, right or wrong. 

That is the worst of being Cassandra. 
Even when you are right, you get flung 
iff the Tarpcian Rock like everyone else! 
So what else is new. McCloskcy? . 


■ LOOKING BACK, the package offered 
by Diem appears an irresistible bargain 
today. Diem bad been elected in a free 
election and had set up a constitution 
most' Americans could live. with. He was 
personally honest and had fought the 
Communists right down to the wire. ■ 

He pledged that he would not need 
U.S. troops or airmen after Dec. 31, 
195!) if we’d leave our weapons be- 
• hind. He felt it degrading and, in the 
long run, weakening for his country to 
be so dependent on outside aid. 

'. Diem admittedly- could be touchy and 
difficult. His sharp-tongued sister-in-law 
wasn’t always an asset. An even greater 
handicap was the view, expressed with 
particular cogency, as Prof. John P. 
Roche reminds us, by David Halbsrstam 
in the New York Times, that the Diem 
regime wasn’t “democratic.” 


There still remained just half a 
chance, however, and it was this to 
which Barry Goldwater tried to alert 
his fellow citizens in the 1954 cam- 
paign. It was then already known — ■ 
and had been renorted in the Allen- 
Goldsmith column and U.S. News and » 
World Report, _ among other places— ■ 
that the Russians were planning to 
install long-range rockets in North i 
Vietnam ..which could hit U.S. bases • 
from launching sites 200 miles away. ' 
Goldwater urged that we hit the Reds 
hare, with everything we had, before 
they had a chance to hit us (won 
harder. 


THAT VIEW of the case tended to 
show the administration of America’s 
; first Roman Catholic President in the t 
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rights of “minorities” such as the Budd- 
hist group headed by Thich Tri Guan?.' 
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• (c) 1971, Knight Newspapers, Inc, 

■ WASHINGTON — Barely a 
year after the sustained U.S, 
bombing of North Vietnam 
began, Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara had lost 
faith that it would achieve its 
objectives. 

The Pentagon analyst who 


the Joint Chiefs sought per- 
mission to attack Hanoi and 
the port of Haiphong. - , j 
McNamara, on the other 
_ hand, had been resisting the ' 
[ escalation of Rolling Thunder - 
| for nearly two years before 
the bombing halt, the report 


wrote a study entitled “The 
Air War in North Vietnam” 
said it was “a collosal mis- 
judgment” to think that the 
bombing would pressure Ha- 
noi into calling it quits. 

Previously published por- 
tions of the Pentagon Papers 
revealed the planning that - 
led up to the opening of the 
bombing campaign — - code 
named Operation Rolling 
Thunder — in March, I8G5. 

New documents made 
available to Knight Newspa- 
pers trace in great detail 
McNamara’s growing disillu- 
sionment with the policy he 
had recommended. 

By the summer of 1966, a 
ferocious struggle had devel- 
oped .within 
government 
big. 

The struggle jutted McNa 


shows. 

In January, 1866, when he 
first recommended Rolling 
Thunder to President John- 
son, McNamara thought it 
would not have to last more 
Than six months. 

In July, 1965, realizing that 
the bombing . was falling 
short of its goals, McNamara 
urged that the raids be 
stepped up and expanded to 
cover most of Vietnam. 

Another Increase 

In March. 1966, he pro- 
posed another step-up to take 
in North Vietnamese petrole- 
um supplies. 

Thsi’was “the last major 
escalation of the air war rec- 
ommended by Secretary 
McNamara,” the Pentagon 


tlie councils of analyst reports, 
over the bomb- . i n October, 1966, McNa- 
mara returned from an in- 
spection trip to Vietnam with 
a gloomy report to the Presi- 


mara and many of his civil- 
ian advisers, often supported dent, 
by the CIA, ^against the gen- j - a memorandum dated 
eials a'M admirals in the' Oct. 14, he recommended a 
wai zone and on the Joint; leveling off of the U.S. effort 
Chiefs of Staff. | anc j an effort to find a diplo- 

. Tlie military leaders eon-’ matic solution, 
sistcully recommended more “Pulling back from his 
and heavier bombing, the previous positions, he 1 now 
documents show. Toward the recommended that the Presi- 
;end, in 11960, the chiefs, dent level, off the bombing at 
:while conceding that the air current levels and seek other 
Taids had been ineffective, means of a e b i c v i n g our 
(blamed it on political con-, objectives,” the analyst said, 
■straiuts that had prevented Electronic Barrier 
..them from attacking key tar- Instead of escalating the 
fjehs. (bombing. McNamara sug- 

• Just three weeks before gesled a billion dollar barrier 
'President Johnson ordered a' be built across the northern 
■partial bombing halt and an- border of South Vietnam and 
inounce d he would not seek the ' Ho Chi Minh Trail 
re-election, 

4963, a men: 


“ The barrier feiioes, elec- 
tronic sensors,, mines, artil- 
lery. aircraft and troops 
would choke off the infiltra- 
tion of men and supplies 
from tlie north, which the 
bombing had failed to 
achieve, McNamara felt. 

In ad d i t i o n, McNamara 
recommended a reduction or 
pause in the -bombing in an 
effort to. get peace ’negotia- 
tions started. , 

The m i 1 i t a r y leaders 
argued strongly against; 
McNamara’s appraoch, j 

A sharp dissenting memo- j 
ran du m signed by Gen. | 
Earle Wheeler, chairman of ; 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, said - ' 
the chiefs “Do not concur in 
your recommendation that i 
there should be no increase j 
in level of bombing effort or 
that, as a carrot to induce 
negotiations, we should sus- 
pend or reduce our bombing j 
campaign against North 
Vietnam. 

Renewed Evidence . 

\ ‘Tar from inducing nego- 
tiations, another bombing 
pause will be regarded by 
North Vietnamese leaders 
and our allies as renewed ev- 
idence of lack of U.S. deter- 
mination to jiress the war to 
a successful conclusion,” the 
chiefs argued. 

“The bombing campaign is 
one of the two trump cards in 
the hands o’f the President 
(the other being the presence 
of U.S. troops in South Viet-, 
nam). It should not be given 
up without an end to NVN. 
(North Vietnamese) aggres- 
sion in SVN (South Viet-, 
nam),” the chiefs said. > . 

McNamara won that round 
and the bombing was not es : . 
calated that fall. The strug-' 
gle was resumed early in 
1967. However, the President 
eventually yielded to mili- 
tary ' pressure to intensify 
Rolling Thunder. 

Running Battle 

Tlie Pentagon analyst sum- 
marized it this way: “During 
the first seven -months of 1967. 
a running battle was fought 
within the Johnson Adminis- 
tration between the advo- 
cates of a greatly expanded 
air campaign against Viet- 
nam . . . and the disillu- 
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“The hawks of course were 
primarily the military, but in 
war time thei r power and in- ■ 
fluence with an incumbent 
administration is dispropor-. 
tionate.” . . . ; 

“McNamara.” the study’ 
went on, “Jed the attempt to . 
de-escalate the bombing.” 
The President and the State ■ 
Department, it said, were, 
“treading the uncertain mid- 
dle ground.” 

The .-battle raged through-, 
out the spring. •’ ; 

On May 19, 1967, McNa-' 
mara gave Johnson a memo-, 
random proposing, among : 
other things, that the U.S. 
persuade the Saigon govern- 
ment, as soon as the Septem- 
ber elections were over, to 
“seek a political settlement 
w i t h the non-Communist 
members of the NLF (tlie 
Viet Cong-controlled National 
Liberation Front) to ex- 
plore a cease-fire and reach 
an accommodation with the 
non-Communist South Viet- 
namese. who are under the 
Viet Cong banner and, if nec- 
essary. to accept their indi- 
vidual participation in the . 
national government.” 

The chiefs were in “ardent 
opposition to anything other 
than significant escalation to 
the war,” the Pentagon ana- 
lyst said. And the President 
did not accept McNamara’s 
proposals. . - 

“The JCS (Joint Chiefs) ’lit- 
erally bombarded the secre- 
tary with memoranda” 

! urging- more rather than less 
| bombing, the study says. 

Gen. Wheeler, on May 24, 
j said a partial or complete: 

: succession of air strikes 
would allow North Vietnam , 
to recoup its losses, expand, 
its stockpiles and continue to 
support the war from a sane- ; 
tinny. ,! 

Wheeler compared McNa- ; 
mara’s ideas, to “an aerial 
Dien Bien Phil” referring to 
the famous defeat (of the 
French) at the hands of .the 
Communists' in 1954. , j 

In June, Johnson rejected ; 
either escalation or he-, 
escalation, but in August’, un- 
der pressure from the mili- 
tary and the hawks in Con- ■ 
gross he authorized a “se- ; 
lected 1 intensification of the 
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By Morion Kondracke and 
Thomas B. Ross 


They reported back on Oct. 2 and from that 
point, the documents indicate, there was a 
. growing consensus at the top of the adininis- 
' tration that it would not be possible to get rid 
of Nhu without also getting rid of Diem. 

The coup came on Nov. 1, and Diem, who 

■ had been installed in power by the United 

■ States in 1954, was assassinated. The Presi- 
: dent and his leading advisers disavowed, any 
' connection with his bloody end. But two 
i months earlier, Roger Hilsman, assistant sec- 

Presidcnt John F. Kennedy and his retnry of state for the Far East, had rccom- 
leading advisers were intimately mended In an Aug. 30 memo to See. of State 
involved- in the maneuvering that Dean Rusk: ~ - 

Unconditional surrender should be the 


Sun -Turns Bor coo 
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WASHINGTON The. late!! 


led to the downfall of South Viet- 
namese President Ngo Dinh Diem 
in 1933, top-secret . State Depart- 
ment and Pentagon documents re-' 
wealed Tuesday. • j 

;■ The documents show that Kennedy decided 
: at a National Security Council meeting on 
Sept. 17, 1953, to put "escalatory pressure" on 
Diem to get rid of his brother-in-law Ngo Da ill 
Nhu, chief cf the secret police. 

The documents also recommended action 
against any Diem moves to counter his gener- 
als or negotiate with North Vietnam. 


terms for the Ngo family. . . , Diem should be, 
treated as the generals wish.” 

The Aug. 30 memo and another by Hilsman' 
dated Sept. 1G — both declassified by Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson in 1963 but until now 
tightly held — were turned over to The Sun- 
Times by the Citizens Commission of Inquiry 
into U.S. War Crimes in Vietnam. 

The other documents are included in the 
top-secret Pentagon history of the war. They 
reveal a battle over Diem’s fate, with the 
State Department urging his ouster and the 
Pentagon Insisting that the United States 
stick with him, 


The nsc also 'Approved iFGpR&tease 200 l/OO/MrGI A^RD P8 0 -0 

Robert S. McNamara and Gen. Maxwell D. One important voice raised for possible dis- 
' Taylor on a fact-findirig nussion ~to Vietnam, "'"'engagement 'Was that of 'the President's 


brother, the late Robert F. Kennedy. 

Hilsman’s first memo, prepared for an Aug. 
31 NSC- meeting, warned that Diem might 
move to open “neutralization negotiations”* 
with North Vietnam. 

’ If North Vietnam threatened to intervene 
on Diem’s side, Hilsman recommended, the 
United States should “let it. be known une- 
quivocally that we shall hit the DRV (North 
Vietnam) with all that is necessary to force it: 
to desist.”, . | 

If Diem chose to make a last stand —• a 
“Gotierdammerung” (Twilight of the Gods) 
— Hilsman urged bis superiors to “encourage 
the coup group to fight the battle to the end , 
and to destroy the Palace if necessary to gain; 
. victory.” 

The Hilsman' memos and the Pentagon 
documents illuminate a period of increasing 
U.S. dissatisfaction with Diem end his broth- 
er-in-law that began May 8 and ended with 
the Nov. 1 coup. 

On May 8, government forces fired on 
Buddhist celebrators in Hue, and there en- 
sued what became known as the Buddhist 
crisis, in which several priests and nuns 
burned themselves to death in the streets of 
major Vietnamese cities. 

T h e s d 1 f-innnolations were reported 
throughout the world, bringing down increas- 
• iffio— and on the 

ppwting it. The 
Buddhists became the rallying point for all 
non-Communist-opposition to Diem and Nhu. 
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T’nc Chicago Sun-Times today i 
disclosed two memos it said ! 
Avere written in 1S63 by State 
/ Department aide Roger Ililsman 
17 outlining methods by which the 
"United Slates could encourage 
and -assist a coup against Ngo 
Dinh Diem, then, president of 
South Vietnam. 

The Sun-Times said it had ob- 
tained the State Department 
documents- from the Citizens 
I Commission of Inquiry into U.S. 
■War Crimes in Vietman. It said 
■ the documents had been declas- 
sified in ISSSj but had been 
I “tightly held” by the govern-' 
jment. ■ 

The paper also said it lias ob- 
tained some other documents 
derived from a secret Pentagon 
study of how the U.S. role in 
Vietnam escalated. It said the 
materials are similar to those 
obtained by the Boston Globe 
and Washington Post. 

The Sun-Times story was writ- 
ten by Morton Kondracke and 
Thomas B. Ross. 

The documents show that 
President John F. Kennedy de- 
cided at a National Security 
Council meeting in September j 

,1033 to put “escalatory pressure 
on Diem to get rid of his broth- 
er, Ngo Dinh Nhu, chief of tho 
secret police, the paper said. 
The Ililsman memos were writ- 
ten just before that meeting, it 
said. 

Neutralization Seen 

Hilsman’s first memo, pre- 
pared for an Aug. 31 NSC meet- 
ing, warned that Diem might 
move to ooen “neutralization ne- 
gotiations” with North Vietnam. 

If North Vietnam threatened 
to intervene on Diem’s side, 
Hilsman recommended, the 
United States should “let it be 
known unequivocally that we 
shall hit the DRV (North Viet- 
nam) with all that is necessary 
to force it to desist.” 

If Diem chose to make a last 
stand, Hilsman urged his superi- 
ors to “encourage the coup 
group to fight the battle to the 
end and to destroy the palace if 
necessary to fain victory.” 

The Ililsman memos and the 
Pentagon documents illuminate 
a 

satisf; 


! brother-in-law that began May 8 
and ended with the Nov. 1 coup 
! in which Diem and Nhu were 
assassinated. 

On May 8, government forces 
fired on Buddhist eelebralors in 
Hue and there ensued what be- 
came known as the Buddhist cri- , 
sis, in which several priests and i 

nuns burned themselves to death 
in the streets of major Vietnam- 
ese cities. 

Pagodas Hit 

On- Aug. 21, nine days before 
Hilsman’s first memo, govern- 
ment forces under the direction 
of Nhu and Diem attacked ma- 
jor Buddhist pagodas in Hue and 
Saigon, killing any monks who 
resisted. 

Leading generals reported to; 
U.S. officials that they feared j 
Dicrn and Nhu might, institute a 
purge within the military— and 
perhaps seek an accommodation 
with North Vietnam. 

From the end of August until 
early October, the secret Penta- 
gon study and Hilsman’s second 
memo reveal, the United States 
struggled to decide how to keep 
Diem as president but get rid of 
Nhu, the paper reported. 

Seek New Leaders 

A conclusion of the Sept. 17 
NSC meeting, for example, was 
that the best of all possible 
worlds -would be for Diem to 
stay in power with Nhu out of 
the picture. After it was deter- 
mined that Nhu’s special forces 
and not the Army had been re- 
sponsible for the attacks on the 
pagodas, the documents make it 
clear that there was unanimous 
agreement among Kennedy and 
his advisers that pressure should 

be applied on Diem to purge 
Nhu. 

The documents indicate that it 
was also decided at the NSC 
meeting to identify and begin 
cultivating alternative leader- 
ship-believed to mean the gen- 
erals. 

The decision was made for- 
mal after two alternatives were 
debated at the Sept. 17 NSC 
meeting— “escalatory pressure” 
reconciliation,” the latter 
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status quo under Diem and Nhu. 
The alternatives had been laid 
out the day before in Ililsrnan’s 
second memo. 

“My own judgment,” Hilsman 
declared, “is that the ‘reconcili- 
ation track’ will not work. I 
think Nhu has already decided 
on ar. adventure. I think he feels 
that the progress already made 
in the war and the U.S, material 
on hand gives him freedom to 
launch cn a course that has a 
minimum and a maximum goal. 

“The minimum goal would be j 
sharply to reduce the American j 
presence . . . and to avoid any 
meaningful concessions that 
would go against his mandarin, 
‘personalist’ vision of the future 
of Vietnam. 

His “maximum goal, I would- 
think, would be a deal with 
North Vietnam for a truce in the 
war, a complete removal of the 
U.S. presence and a ‘neutralist’ 
or ‘Titoist’ but still separate 
South Vietnam.” 

The “escalatory pressure” 
track, as it was explained at the 
Sept. 17 NSC meeting, called for 
the withdrawal of Agency for 
International Development sup- 
port for the 'Diem regime, the 
removal of support for NIlU’s 
CIA-backed Special Forces, and 
an order to Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge to remain aloof 
from Diem. - < 

Provide Plane j 

Hilsman’s Aug. 30 memo rec- 
ommended that, if Dicrn chose 
to leave the country with Ms 
family as pressures against him 
grew, the United States provide 
him with a plane but only if he 
agreed to go to France or anoth- 
er European country. 

Hilsman warned that Diem 
might appeal to French Presi- 
dent Charles De Gaulle “for po- 
litical support for neutralization 
| of Vietnam.” Hilsman urged re- 
. !sistance to any such arrangc- 
iment, adding: “Wc should point 
out publicly that Vietnam cannot 
be effectively neutralized unless 
the Communists are removed 
from control of North Vietnam 
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can point to the obvious refusal 
of South Vietnam to accept a 
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There seems little doubt that 
one of the touchier Issues of 
the '72 campaign will toe. “When 
is the President going to set a 
withdrawal date for J. Edgar 
Hoover?" 

With his splendid talent for 
riding with the hounds and hid- 
ing with the fox, it i s expected 
that Mr. Nixon' will seek to ap- 
pease all factions. At the outset, 
he will make one tiling perfc- 
. Cy clear: that he regards the 
76-year-old FBI chid a s a na- 
tional treasure, so valuable that 
he may shortly bo retired to a 
permanent niche in the National 
Gallery. But on the other hand, 
the President will slate that 
Hoover is so vigorous and so vi- 
tal to the nation’ security that 
i it would be an act of treason to 
I remove him from office, 
i Remembering the rationale 
; behind most presidential deci- 
sions one can imagine that the 
White House staff would re- 
gard the foregoing as ideal stra- 
tegy. . The President would be 
throwing a bone to everybody 
and fully satisfying nobody. 
What else can the White House 
do when there’s no politically 
perfect solution? The President 
will be damned by the far right, 
the great stone-heads, if he fires 
Hoover and damned by the egg- 
. heads if he doesn’t. 

By now Mr. Nixon must also 
be aware that the young people 
.of America arc bitterly opposed 
.to the ethics and techniques of 
tiie FBI. A papular button on' 
many campuses this month says 
simply “Vacuum Hoover!" 

But because the youth vote 
I may tip the balance in the ’72 
; election, the President may be 
tforccd to withdraw Hoover from 
I combat before he withdraws our 
! troops from Southeast Asia. 

IE Attorney General John Mit- 
chell again serves as Mr. Nix- 
on’s campaign guide dog 
sniffing the air with the keen 
noste that led him to Clement 
Haynsworth and Han-old Cars- 
well — the President may be 
forced to solve the Hoover dil- 
emma In some dramatic and 
unprecedented fashion. 

For example: J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver as honorary Vice President 
of .the United States. A kind cf 




Harriet Van Home 


alto* - Agnow, if you will. Or 
Hoover might become the first 
man to sit on the Supreme 
Court without the qualifying law 
degree. ' - 

Given the Administration's 
arbitrary approach to die Con- 
stitution, there's no limit to the 
worlds J. Edgar Hoover might 
•still conquer. K? could become 


parently, ever says “No — and ■ 
get out of here!” to a snoopy 
FBI man.) They quiz neighbors 
and discharged employes. The - 
FBI has weapons of intimidation 
that should be outlawed — and, 
in most cases, are — in a civi- 
lized society.' 

So great is Hoover’s power 
that 'some Washington bureau- 


proconsul in Saigon, replacing crats say ha’ll be in office- ■ 
Tliieu, Ky and the CIA. Think- vpresiunabicy stuffed — long af- 


nig even higher, the President 
'might -appoint Hoover national 
racing commissioner. He'd soon 
have complete dossiers on ev- 
ery thoroughbred and ' dray- 
horse in America. Any bangtail . 
with Trojan Hors? potential 
would be hoofprinled and kept 
under surveillance. 

The spiky question of J. Ed- 
gar’s retirement was debated cn 
tire Public Broadcasting Sys- 
tem’s valuable program, “The 
Advocate.” In the course of the 
hour, one ominous -issup rarely 
faced up to was regarded with 
candor. 

That is: How come Hoover 
weilds so much power? Tire an- 
swer according to several who 
testified on the program, is 
that the l'T5I chief has, with 
great cunning, made himself 
the most feared man in Wash- 
ington by compiling secret dos- 
siers on practically everybody. 
That much of the material in 
the dossiers is “garbage" — 
unevaluated hearsay, crank gos- 
sip and such — is beside' the 
point. - ; 

There are many men in Wash- 
ington - men of integrity and 
iwisdom — who would like to 
see Hoover removed and his bu- 
reau purged of secret files. But 
many a good man has a youth- 
ful indiscretion hi his back- 
ground. If he lifts a hand a- . 
gainst Hoover, he is immediate- 
ly haunted by the question, 
“What has the FBI got on me?” 

In truth, much that the FBI • 
has may be totally false and to- j 
tally Irrelevant. Contrary to all : 
laws — including the basic laws j 
of decency — Hoover’s men in- ; 
duige in tiie lowest kind of spy- ' 
ing. They look into man’s : 
bank account, tax- returns and ' 
credit rating, (And nobody, ap- , 


tar- he’s dead. If we are to be- , 
lieve his admirers, that possi-' 
toility is many decades in the • 
future. 1 

Efrem Zimbalist Jr., the star 
of TVs FBI show, was asked on 
“The Advocate" haw Hoover . 
was .feeling these days. 

“Absolueiy wonderful," he 
beamed. “Vigorous. dynamic.. 
His annual physical , checkup . 
showed that he’s in better phy- 
sical condition than he’s been 
since 193S.” 

Anotlirr defender, attorney 
Edward P. Morgan, said cm the . 
air that Hoover should be re- 
tained in office because he was 
such a “remarkable physical 
physical specimen.” 

So maybe we’ve been rash in 
our thinking. What we have at 
tiie head of the FBI is a biologi- 
cal miracle. By seme magic he 
has reversed the normal process 
.of aging. If lie’s more vigorous 
at 7G than lie was at 33/ should- 
n’t he now befriedn to all 
mankind and divulge his sec- 
ret? _• • 

’ This perfect health unto eter- : 
nity suggests another possible 
job for Hoover, should the 
President ultimately bow to- 
popular demand and retire him. 
That is, surgeon - general. Or 
maybe director of the National 
Institute of Health. Whatever 
that robust, ageless Hoover will 
continue to run it from atop his 
. marble pedestal; ; -j 
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i i-v « v j ■■■/"'. jj. Sees Role for Ilimse 

lusted bctigon Leader Asserts ( j The ??nera i saja he thought 
He Clashed Often With 1 aylot 


By HENRY GINIGER 

Special to The Meir YorVt Times 


he could still play a role in 
bringing peace to Vietnam, ex- 
plaining that he had kept a 
role in bringing peace to Viet- 
nam, explaining that he had 
.kept some influence m the 



' PARIS, June 16— Gen. Nguyen initiative, according to the ac-, ar^ not gain by the 

Khanh, who led the Govern- count sent to Washington fionv P- n( . Saigon Gover n m ent. 
fnent of South Vietnam and was Saigon on Dec. 24, 19o4. It . — ^ present team," he 

commander of its armed forces «m,t I Backed It’ ' sa j c ] "represents the Ameri- 

in 1954, said here today that instigate this ac- ; canization of- the war. It must 

be was in constant conflict 1 *7 ” General eo It is very difficult to carry 

during that period with the jwjnbu^b^c R ' Gc go ^tion with people. 

V;>ted States Amba.sadoi, its attribu- who symbolize foreign inter- 

Maxwell D. Tm, lor. j Iow can or ; a talk of a venlion. It is very difficult for 

The Ambassador s reports on ^j:L.y C o U p when it was the a Saigon Government to call 
him and other South Viet- £ t ' hat ]J c i na med the couii- itself national when there ate 
namesc leaders form par t of * rn > ,,,: first n!acc . ? ” foreign troops occupying the 

the data from a Pentagon study cll ^ n t ^ e ? [ n 1 f h 1 a ^ 1 Ce rcca ,, cd that country." ^ _ 

published earlier tins weer. by received a telegram saying‘1 When Geneial Khanh was 

h . e rccaveci a iLugici, . o » . , . the armv command 


The New York Times. 

General Khanh, when ap- 
praised of the material pub- 
lished Monday, recounted in an 
interview his own version of 
the events that led to his 
Virtual exile from South Viet- 1 
nam in February, 1965. The: 
general made it clear that the 
ouster had been brought about 
at the instigation of Ambas- 
sador Taylor after the general 
opposed bringing in more Amer- 
ican troops, favoring instead a 
political agreement among the 
opposing Vietnamese forces. 

Implies U. S. Intervention 

When read the text of the 
message Ambassador Taylor Sj 
mission sent to Washington in 
August, 1964, warning of the; 
possibility that the Khanh Gov- 
ernment might not last beyond, 
the end of the year, the mill-, 
ta’ry leader smiled and said: 

"There were five coups „ 

against me. Coups cannot be. former 
carried out in Saigon without 
the intervention of certain per- 
sons.” . ' , 

General Khanh said he was 
against the "Americanization” 
of the war and felt a political 
Settlement was possible only 
among the Vietnamese them- 
selves. 

Hinting that he had been in 
contact with the National Lib- 
eration Front . — the Vietcong 
organization — be said that the 
organization had been ready to 
talk of a settlement “and still 
is.” 

He recalled that in a speech 
in February, 1965, he an- 
nounced that peace was pos- 
sible by the end of the year. 

His ouster came a few days 
later and he indicated that he 
’felt it had corne about because 
of his attitude on these two 
points. ■ 

Another major conflict that 
apparently contributed to the 
ouster resulted from the action 
of the so-called “Young Turks” 
in dissolving tire High National 
Council, an embryonic legisla- 
ture. .Ambassador Taylor, 
berated AppBOVed. iFOP'Rl 


ousted from the army command 
early .in 1965, he was sent 
abroad as roving ambassador. 
He settled in Paris in 1968 
and now lives quietly in a 
house in suburban Chavule 
with his wife' and five children. 

He was dismissed form the 
army rolls after having been 
accused of taking unauthorized 
funds with him when he left 
Saigon. He denied that lie had 
taken money not his own and 
instiled that ton the contract, 
Saigon owed him $20,000, for 
funds he had spent on his 
mission. As far as he knows 
his diplomatic appointment was 
never terminated. 

"On paper, I a in still roving 


that Ambassador Taylor, who 
had been a general in the 
United States Army, wished to 
see him at a certain time. 

“He was convoking me as if 
ihe were Mac Arthur’ on occupa- 
tion in Japan,” the general said 

indignantly. “I told him that 
I would recive him.” 

According to the -Khanh ac- 
count, Ambassador Taylor, who 
was accompanied by Alexis 
Johnson, his deputy, demanded 
that General Khanh disavow his 
officers’ action. The general re- 
fused, he recalled, and an- 
swered that he had agreed with 

what they had done. He said l r;-*' c-hri 
he had told Ambassador Taylor [ambassador, 
that he would no longer re- 
ceive him. 

“I told him that ho might 
be a good general but was cer- 
tainly a bad ambassador,” the 
former South Vietnamese 
leader went on. “Later the 
Young Turks came to me cry- 
ing with rage at the treatment 
they had gotten from Taylor.” 

Aknowledges Instability 

The general also was indig- 
nant about references in the 
reports to intrigues by him and 
other generals. He acknowl- 
edged that the political situa- 
tion in South Vietnam was not 
very stable then. General Khanh 
himself held a number of posts 
; while exercising power. But the 
general said that some of the 
confusion had arisen from a 
lack of coference in Ameri- 
can policy. 

“The State Department, the 
Pentagon and the C.I.A. were 
all working at cross purposes,” 
he asserted. There was also 
some question in his mind as 
to where the decision-making 
center was, he said. 

“ ‘Who’s in charge, Washing- 
ton or the embassy in Saigon?’ 

I once -asked MacNnmnra,” 

General Khanh said, “he an- 
swered ’Washington’.” The gen- 
eral indicated that he had not 
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j WAS CONGRESS tricked into 
-■ passing the Tonkin Gulf resolution 
« 1 of 19G4? Have the people been 
' deceived about Vietnam? 

Not all the facts are at hand. 
The Pentagon study ordered by 
Robert S. McNamara in 1967 is a 
jigsaw' puzzle' with some of the 
.pieces not yet in place. 

) -Nevertheless, the study points to 
.-extralegal - if not illegal military 
'actions by the administration. 

.■And as commander-in-chief of 
the armed forces and chief ex- 
ecutive of the nation at the time, 
jLyndon B. Johnson cannot sidestep 
; responsibility. 

; * * ft 

■IF WE’RE to believe the our- ' 


Joined documents now being print- 
. ed by The New York Times, here is 
. what happened before, during and 
* after the key Aug. 7, 1964, resolu- 
tion that triggered the bombing of 
: North Vietnam and led to the 
■ buildup of U. S. ground forces: 

! 'Johnson and his closest in- 
i timates -- Secretary of State Dean 
!Rusk, assistant secretary William 
IP. Bundy, Pentagon political of- 
ficer John T. McNaughton, Mc- 
;Namara and others — devised a 
. secret plan they called 34-A. 
f _ Plan 34-A included "clandes- 
tine” U.S. military attacks against 
North Vietnam, some by Thai 
: pilots flying U.S. fighter bombers, 



i 

. Lyndon Johnson 

others by a dummy civilian air 
unit operated by the - Central 
Intelligence Agency in planes 

flown by CIA pilots. 

-5 * 

BOMBING AND strafing of the 
Communist north and of Red 
troops in Laos . preceded and 
possibly helped provoke 'the at- 
tack by Hanoi’s PT boats on two 
U. S. naval vessels in the Gulf of 
Tonkin. 

The resolution presented to Con- 
gress had already been drafted; 
the "retaliatory” bombing targets 
were selected four .months earlier, 
in May 1964. . . . . 


Johnson said, nothing about all 
this when he asked Congress to 
strengthen his hand by permitting 
the bombing of the north. 

And unless the former president 
has some persuasive explanations 
in hand, he appears to have far 
exceeded the authority of his of- 
fice, and to have hoodwinked the 
American people. 

All the while Johnson, the 
biggest hawk of them all, was 
running as a dove candidate and 
trying to make GOP rival Barry 
Goldwater appear to be the trigger- 
happy one. - 

ft ft ft 

AS GOLDWATER pointed out in 
the wake of The Times disclosures, 
Johnson "didn’t level with the 
people,” although Goldwater add- 
ed the people probably would 


^ have backed their president or 
Vietnam had they not been lied to. 

What struck us about the reporl 
is that it vindicates the intel- 
ligence estimates as generally 
reliable and the advice of high 
military leaders as cautious and 
accurate. The villains of the piece 
seem to be Johnson and his 
highhanded and arrogant advisers, 
ft ft ft 

NO WONDER LBJ decided 
against seeking reelection! 

The nation should noyv rally 
- behind President Richard M. Nix- 
on, who has demonstrated his 
‘Sincere interest in disengaging the 
..United States and getting the GIs 
:home. ’ . 

' , It is indeed time to get out of 
.Vietnam, but we must not be 
stampeded into acting so hastily as- 
to endanger our troops or 
compromise the repatriation of our 
prisone rs of w ar still held by 
Hanoi. 
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’ Following are texts of key documents accompanying the 
\ Pentagon’s study of the Vietnam war, covering the opening of 
the sustained bombing campaign against North Vietnam in the 
first half of 1965. Except where excerpting is indicated, the 
■documents are printed verbatim , to Hit only unmistakable typo - 
graphical errors corrected. ^ ' • - j 

>m Rostow Favoring 


Commitment of Troops by 


o 

q 

Q« 


Personal letter from Walt W. Rostow, chairman of the Stale Department’s 
Policy Planning Council, to Secretary McNamara, N’ov. 16, 196-1, "Military Dis- 
positions and Political Signals." : ' . . 


Following on our conversation of last 
night I am concerned that too much 
thought is being given to the actual, 
damage we do in the North, not enough 
thought to the signal we wish to send. 

The signal consists of three parts: 

a) damage to the North is now to be 
V inflicted because they are violating the 
^ 1954 and 1962 accords; 

b) we are ready and able to go much 
further than our initial act of damage; 

c) we arc ready and able to meet any 
level of escalation they might mount in 
response, if they are so minded. 

Four points follow. e 

1. I am. convinced that. we should not 
■ go forward into the next stage without 
a US ground force commitment of some 
. kind; ‘ 

a. The withdrawal of those ground 
f forces could be a critically important 

part of our diplomatic bargaining posi- 
; tion. Ground forces can sit during a con- 
ference more easily than we can main- 
tain a series of mounting air and naval 
pressures. 

b. We must make clear that counter 
escalation' by the Communists will run 
directly into US strength on the ground; 

1 and, therefore the possibility of radically 
,ly extending their position on the ground 
at the cost of air and naval damage 
■alone, is ruled out. 

C. There is a marginal possibility that 
in attacking the airfield they were think- 
ing two moves ahead; namely, they 
might be planning a pre-emptive ground 
force response to an expected US retali- 
ation for the Bien Hoa attack. 

ft. The first critical military action 
against North Vietnam should .be de- 
signed merely to install the principle 
that they will, from the present forward, 
be vulnerable to reUvliatawwiLUdi ip ill, 
north for continueaKHranoris Torni 1 
T954 and 1962 Accords. In other words; 
we would signal a shift from the prin- 
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spouse. This means that the initial use 
of force in the north should be as lim- 
ited and as unsanguinary as possible. It 
‘is the. installation of the principle that 
we are initially interested in, not tit 
for tat.. 

3. But our force dispositions to ac- 
company an initial retaliatory move 
against the north should send three 
further signals lucidly: 

- a. that we are putting in place a 
capacity subsequently to step up direct 
and naval pressure on the north, if that 
should be required; 

b. that we are prepared to face down 
any form of escalation North Vietnam 
.might mount on the ground; and 

c. that we are putting forces into 
place to exact retaliation directly against 
Communist China, if Peiping should join 
in an escalatory response from Hanoi. 
The latter could take the form of in- 
creased aircraft on Formosa plus, per- 
haps, a carrier force sitting -off China 
• distinguished from the force in the 
South China Sea. 

4. The launching of this track, almost 
certainly, will require the President to 
explain to our own people and to the 
world our intentions and objectives. This 
will also be perhaps the most persuasive 
form of communication with Ho and 
Mao. In addition, I am inclined to think 
the most direct communication wc can 
mount (perhaps via Vientiane and War- 
saw) is desirable, as opposed to the use 
of cut-outs. They should feel they now 
confront an I,BJ who has made up his 
mind. Contrary to an anxiety expressed 
at an earlier stage, I believe it quite 
possible to communicate the limits as 
well as the seriousness of our intentions 
without raising seriously the fear in 

Delta; in- China, or seek any other ob- 
jective than the re-installation of the 
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appreciation of the view in Hanoi and 
Peiping of the Southeast Asia problem. 
I agree almost completely with SNIE 
10-3-6-1 of October 9. Here are the criti- 
cal passages: 

“While they will seek to exploit and 
encourage the deteriorating situation in 
Saigon, they probably will avoid actions 
that would in their view unduly in- 
crease the chances of a major US re- 
sponse against North Vietnam (DRV) or 
Communist China. We are almost cer- 
tain that both Hanoi and Peiping are 
anxious not to become involved in the 
kind of war in which the great weighL 
of superior US weaponry could be 
brought against them. Even if Hanoi and 
Peiping estimated that the US would not 
, use nuclear weapons against them, they 
could not be sure of this. . . . 

“In the face, of new US pressures 
against the DRV^ further actions by 
Manoi and Peiping would be based to a 
■considerable extent on their estimate of 
US intentions, i.c., whether the US was 
actually determined to increase its pres- 
sures as necessary. Their estimates on 
this point are probably uncertain, but 
wc believe that fear of provoking severe 
measures by the US would lead them to 
temper their responses with a good deal 
of caution. ... / ' 

“If despite Communist efforts, the US 
attacks continued, Hanoi’s leaders would 
have to ask themselves whether it .was 
not better^ to suspend their support of 
Viet Cong' military action rather than 
suffer the destruction of their major 
military facilities and the industrial scc- 

their favor in South Vietnam, they might 
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"Following are texts of key documents from the Pentagon's 
history of the Vietnam war, covering events of August, 19 Oh- 
io February, 1965, the period in which the bombing of North 
Vietnam was planned. Except where excerpting is specif ied, the. 
documents are printed verbatim, with only unmistakable typo - 
jraphical errors correted . . •• - ■ 


Rusk Cable to 


i 


mDassy in Laos 
Rescue Flisi 


Cablegram from Secretary of State Dean Rush to the United States 
Embassy in Vientiane, Laos, Aug. 26, 1964, A copy of this message was sent 
to the Commander, in Chief, Pacific. , ' " . 


We agree with your assessment of 
importance SAR operations that Air 
America pilots can play critically im- 
portant ro'Q, and SAR efforts should not 
discriminate between rescuing Ameri- 
cans, Thais and Lao. You are also here- 
by granted as requested discretionary 
authority to use AA pilots in T-28’s 
for SAR operations' when you consider 
-this indispensable rpt indispensable to 
success of operation and with under- 
standing that you will seek advance 
-Washington authorization wherever sit- 
uation permits. 

At same time, we believe time has 
come to review scope and control ar- 
rangements for T-2S operations extend- 
ing into future. Such a review is especi- 
ally indicated view fact that these op- 
'crations more or less automatically im- 
pose demands for use of US personnel 
jn SAR operations. Moreover, increased 
AA capability clearly means possibilities 
of loss somewhat increased, and each 
loss with accompanying SAR operations 
involves chance of escalation from one 
action to another in ways that may not 


be desirable in wider picture. On other 
side, we naturally recognize T-28 opera- 
tions are vital both for their military 
and psychological effects in Laos and as 
negotiating card in support of 
Souvanna’s position. Request your view 
whether balance of above factors would 
call for some reduction in scale of op- 
erations anchor dropping of some of 
better-defended targets. (Possible exten- 
sion T-28 operations to Panhandle would 
be separate issue and will be covered 
by septel.) 

On central problem our understand- 
ing is that Thai pilots fly missions 
strictly controlled by your Air Com- 
mand Center with [word illegible] in 
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it might be used ny souvanna as Durgam- 
ing counter in obtaining satisfaction on 
his other condition that he attend con- 
ference as head of Laotian Government. 
Remaining condition would be cease- 
fire! While under present conditions 
cease-fire might not be of net advantage 

to Souvanna — we are thinking primarily 
of T-28 operations — Pathet Lao would 
no doubt insist on it. If so, Souvanna 
could press for effective ICC policing of 
cease-fire. Latter could be of importance 
in upcoming period. ' r 

3. Above is written with thought in 



effective control, but that this, not true -mind that Polish proposals [one word il- 
of Lao pilots. We have impression latter legible] effectively collapsed and that; 
not really under any kind of firm con- pressures continue for Geneva [word il- 
trol. _ legible] conference and will no doubt 

Request your evaluation and recom- g c intensified by current crisis brought 
mendations as to future scope T-28 op- on by DRV naval attacks. Conference on 
erations - and your _ comments as Laos might be us.eful safety valve for 
to whether our impressions present con- these generalized pressures while at 
trol structure correct, and whether steps same time providing some deterrent to 

escalation of hostilities on that part of 
the "front.” We would insist that con-, 
fcrencc be limited to Laos and believe; 
that it could in fact be so limited, if 
necessary by fcur withdrawing from the 
'conference room if any other subject 
.brought , up, as we did in 1961-62. Side 1 
.discussions on other topics could not be 
avoided but we see no 'great difficulty 


could be taken to tighten tiiis. 

ty to Vientiane Embassy 


ire 

Cablegram from Secretary of State Rush to the United States Embassy " ,r. ~ * ~y p , 

Laos, Aug. 7,1964. Copies were also sent, with a request for comment, to venue for informal corridor 

the American missions in London, Paris, Saigon, Bangkok, Ottawa, New Delhi, -T-hN H — 80 1 C f cornj 


Moscow, Pnompenh and Hong Kong, and to the Pacific command and the 
mission at the United Nations. 


could be valuable at this juncture 
4. In coiisidering'this course of action, 

.key initial question is of course whether 
1 A? minw'nnt *.. . Souvanna himself Is prepared to drop 

-v... * ; d out 111 your 2I9 > 0llr that recent RLG successes and reported’ his withdrawal precondition and wheth- 
. MUve 111 Laos 1S to stabilize the situa- low PL morale may lead to some csc.aia- C r, if he did, ho could maintain himself 
'-'on again, if possible within framework tion fr0:n Communist side, which we do in power in Vientiane. We gather that 
°* the 19G2 Geneva settlement. Essen- • not; now W ^ 1 ^ :r/c *° willi. answer to first question is probably yes 

tin! to stabilization would be e-tiblidi * 2 - Until I10W > Souvanna’s and our po- ' but v/e are. much more dubious about 

ilbi 8! Rfetea^2G01'/^]m’ , ; , «riA|-RDP80-01601R000900030001-2 

would require ~al ~net Lao withdrawal 

from areas seized in I’DJ since May 15 - _ , 
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Following are the lexis of key 6 
. the Pentagon's study of the Vieina 
December, 1968, through the Tonkin i 
196J ;> and its aftermath. Except when 
the documents are printed verbatim) 

■ typographical errors corrected, 


nara Report to Johnson 


)h the Situation in Saigon in ’63 


Memorandum, " Vietnam Situation," from Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
, McNamara to President Lyndon D. Johnson, Dec. 21, 19S3. 


i iv-s.v. nil ms me ana cannot readily change 

1. Summary. The situation is very n0 ''/. 
disturbing. Current trends, unless rc- Ledge’s newly-c’csignatod deputy, 
.versed in the next 2-3 months, will lead David Nes, was with us and seems a 
to neutralization at best and more likely highly competent team player. I have 
to a Communist-controlled state. ' stated the situation frankly to him and 


.source or concern. It is indecisive and . wou.u in cuect os mi 

drifting.. Although Mi nh states that lie, executive committee operating below the 
rather than the Committee of Generals. • v . e °. L Ambassador. ^ 
is making decisions, it is net dear that , df l°d ka S^vo reporting weakness, 
this is actually so. in any event, neitVr ® 0 '* 1 ® SlCnso r,nu LIA must tsxe major 
he nor the Committee are experienced steps to. improve this John McCone and 
in political administration and so far * nave Giacussec.H end are acting vtgor- 

n~ ■ -ouslv in cur resuactiva snhercs. 


if ’.sou, Dec. ti, lyoj. _ . / 

(and also by John McCone), anti I do not ■' This gl 
think he is consciously rejecting our inmnly i 
advice; ho has just operated as a loner capital ai 
all his life and cannot readily change tempi ish 
now. smarted v« 

Lodge’s nav/Iy-cksignated deputy, situation 
David Nes, was with us and seems a Srcts is i 

highly competent team player. .1 have- £0t- seem ■„ puw.mi- 

stated the situation frankly to him and wily in recent months. General Hark* 

he has said lie would do all he could to * n5 still hopes these areas may bo' made 

.constitute what would in effect be an reasonably secure by the latter half of 

executive committee operating below the r , Vtar. 

level of the Ambassador. * rt t! 'e idoemy southern picture, an 

As to the grave reporting weakness, ^caption to the trend of Viet Cong sue-' 
both Defense nnu CIA must take major cess may be provided by the possible 

steps to .improve this. John McCone and adherence to the government of the 


they show little talc-nt for it. There is no 
(dear concept on how to re-shape or 


ously in cur respective spheres. 

4. Viet Cong progress has been great 
during the period since the coup, with 


conduct the strategic hamlet program; during the period since the coup, with 
the Province Chiefs, most of whom are 31 -y test guess being that the situation 
new and Inexperienced, are receiving has in f?.ct been deteriorating in the 
little or no direction because the gen- countryside since July to a far greater 
trals are so preoccupied with essentially extent than we realized because of our 
political affairs. A specific example cl undue dependence, on distorted Viet- 
tho . present situation is that General namese reporting. The Viet Cong now 
[name illegible! is soon cl in a little or no control very high proportions of the 


tune commanding III Corps, which is in people m certain Key provinces, par- 
the vital zone around Saigon and needs ticularly those directly south and west 
full-time direction. I made these points .of Saigon. The Strategic I-Iamlet Program 
as strongly as possible to Minh, Don, was seriously over-extended in those 


Kim, • and Tho. 


provinces, and the Viet Cong hag been 


3. Tho Country Team is the second 3l) ,‘ 0 drmroy many namlets, while 
major weakness. It lacks leadership, has otn£i ' s _ h i JVl ' fc , een ^.n-xoneu or in some 


been poorly informed, and is not work- cases be l rayed or p ill aged by the govern- 
ing to ?. common plan. A recent example , ment s °’7 n Self Defense Corps. In these 
of confusion has been conflicting USOM ^ provinces, too Viet Cong have do-, 
-End military recommendations both to stroyed a.most all major roads, and are, 
the Government of Vietnam and to v/1 “ # 

Washington on tho size of the militaiy ^ iS remedial measures, wo 


important incoming traffic. My impres- 
sion is that Ledge simply does not know 
how to conduct a coordinated achniuts- 


sizes that will give us a reliable, inde- 
pendent U.S. appraisal of the status of 
operations. Thirdly, realistic pacification 

iUPWtiQfl riiHi 


Cao Dai and Iloa Hro sects, which 
■total three million people and control 
1 key areas along the Cambodian border. 
The Iloa Ilao have already made some 
sort of agreenient, and the Cao Dai am 
expected to do so at the end of this 
month. However, it is not clear that 
their influence will be more than neu- 
tralized by these agreements, or that 
they will in fact really- pitch in.cn the 
government’s side. 

! 5. Infiltration cf men and equipment 
from North Vietnam continues using 
(a) land corridors- through Laos and 
Cambodia; (b) the Mekong River water- 
ways from Cambodia; (c) some nossible 
entry from the sea and the tip of the 
Delta. The best guess is that IC00-15C0 
Viet Cong cadres entered South Viet- 
nam from Laos in the first nine months 
of 1 363. The Mekong route (and also 
the possible sea entry) is apparently 
used for heavier weapons and ammu- 
nition and raw materials which have 
been turning up in Increasing numbers 
in the south and of which we have 
captured a few shipments. 

To counter this infiltration, we re- 
viewed _ in Saigon various plans, pro- 
viding for cross-border operations into 
Laos. On the scale proposed, I arn 
quite clear that these would not he 
politically acceptable _cr even miliinrilu 


-govenattcct-eontro Hed- a reas" and work 
T5u£7roinTKcro. 


mediate U-2 mapping cf the whole Laos 
mud Cambodian border, and this wo are 


n lament bn 
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2 rightwingers 
•zapped badly ,, 
in NJ. votes -. 


NEWARK, June 10— Anthony 
(Tony) Irnperiale, ultra-right 
leader in the North V/arcI, was 
clumped by the electorate of his 
home district this week in his 
bid for election to the Essex 
County. Democratic Committee. 

Joseph Ceres,. 27, . a political, 
.newcomer, won handily' by al-: 
most three to one, over the self- 
styled law-and-order candidate, 
Irnperiale, who, as a Republican, 
was unable to vote for himself. 

In another election, in Plain- 
field, N.J., another right-winger 
went down to defeat. Former 
•Green Beret Robert Marasco, 
who recently admitted killing a 
Vietnamese "spy” in a Vietnam 
CIA murder scandal, lost a four- 
man race for the Republican 
nomination to the City Council. 
Plainfield is his home town. 
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By TIM WIIEEIJSR 

WASHINGTON. May 27— Two U.S.' Congressmen re- 
vealed today that President Nixon’s allies in Saigon, in- 
cluding vice-dictator Nguyen Cao Ky. are drug pushers 
iwho have hooked 30.000 to 40,000 U.S. troops in Vietnam 

on heroin. " ' ■ 

Also implicated in the dope 
pushing racket is “Air America,” 
the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy’s air supply wing. The report 
declares that CIA planes have 
been used to fly dope into Viet- 
nam. ■ 

Rep. Thomas E. Morgan, (D- 
III), and Rep. Robert II. Steele, 

(R-Conn), .were the two Con- 
gressmen ' who released a 46- 
page report tilled “The World 
Heroin Problem,” at a press 
conference today. / 

The report' contains findings of 
a 21-day trip the two look 
through Southeast Asia on which 
they found rampant drug addic- 
tion of “epidemic” proportions 
. am.ong U.S. troops. 

They reported that drug push- 
ers in Saigon “are so blatant 
that’several attempts were made 
.to sell heroin to members of 
the study mission as they walk- 
ed the streets of Saigon accom- 
panied by a uniformed member 
of the United States Army.” 

Withdrawal “only solution” 

They warned that unless the - 
“Allies” curb the soaring traffic 
; in .heroin “the only solution is. 
to. withdraw all American-, serv- 
icemen from Southeast Asia.” 

“We are not optimistic,” they 
said, “that the government is 
either willing or able “to curb 
the drug traffic.” . 

The report' states that heroin 
•is smuggled into Vietnam aboard 
aircraft of the Laotian and South 
Vietnamese air forces, and in 
rented and commercial aircraft. 

."Heroin,” it added, “has also 
been ..smuggled in Air America 
aircraft although there is no ev- 
idence that any official of the 
U.S. agency has ever been involv- 


“The U.S. agency,” which the 
two House members found them- 
selves unable to identify by 
name, is the CIA. 

Both House members have 
been supporters of President 
Nixon’s war policies, but today 
Rep. Steele told reporters, “The 
bleak prognosis is that thousands 
upon thousands of junkie Johunys 
will come marching home hooked 
on heroin.” 

The report declares, “It is as- ■ 
sumed by the U.S. military that 
this activity reaches high levels 
of command, to include politi- 
cians, both in Laos and in South 
Vietnam. In Thailand a former 
diplomat and member of one of 
the most respected Thai fami- 
lies is reputed to be' one of the 
key figures in the opium, mor- 
phine base and heroin operations 
in that country and -throughout 
southeast Asia. 

“There have also been reports 
that Vice-President Ky is impli- 
cated iu the current heroin traf- 
fic.” _ 

Deaths zooming' 

Drug addiction in some U.S. 
units in Vietnam has reached 25 
percent, the report continues. Be- 
tween August -and December, 
1970, £0 deaths were suspected 
to have been drug-related. Autop- 
sies confirmed 59 were from 
heroin overdose. 

Last January, the rate shot up: 
17 for that month alone were 
drug deaths and in February it 
rose again to 19. 

“Figures for March and April 
ire not yet available, but if this 
.rend continues, over 2.C0 young 
Americans will die of heroin ad- 
diction in 1971,” the report 



Most of the opium is grown 
in Laos, but the major exporter 
of the drug to Vietnam and the 
U.S. is Thailand, the staunchest 
anti-Comrnunist ally of the U.S.' 
in Southeast Asia. 

Heroin from Thailand, says the 
report, “is smuggled to the U.S. 
by couriers on commercial or 
military aircraft. Some is mail- 
ed to the U.S. by U.S. military 
personnel using both commer- 
cial and military postal serv- 
ices.” ' . / ' 

■ The disastrous impact of this 
drug flow from Indochina to the 
U.S. is reflected in the estimat- 
ed 259, COO .heroin, addicts in the 
U !S.', the report states. Cue half 
of these arc in New York City, 
where 1,104 persons died from 
drug overdose in 1970, and one 
half of these fatalities were be- 
low the age of 23. In the nation’s 
capital, heroin addiction rose 
from 10,400 in 1970 lo 13.380 at 
present, a CO percent increase. 

“Five years ago,” .the report 
says, “the heroin problem was 
restricted to the ghetto areas of 
our major cities. Nov/ it is 
spreading to the suburbs and is 
found among the children of the 
wealthy and well to-do as well 
as among the poor.” 

The report charges the U.S.- 
military command supplied U.S. 
Saigon ambassador Ellsworth 
Bunker “with the names of high- 
-ranking .Vietnamese officials it 
suspects of involvement in the 
heroin trade.” To date, Bunker 
has remained silent on the sub- 
ject. . . ■ 
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By PAUL VOGU3 
. London Express Wr/fer 

. SAIGON — - South Vietnamese, officialdom and 
‘citizens alike, are incensed at the charges by two 
• American congressmen that their officials are respon- 
sible for the current drug abuse epidemic among U.S. 
servicemen here. 


■ The officials are angry be- 
cause the two lcg’slators, Rep. 
NRoberf 11. Steele, R-Cunn., a for- 
f/ntev OA agent, and Rep. ,'Vlor- 
>gan Gvfurphy, D-ID., revealed 
’ that .the United States lias 
threatened to cut’ off aid from 
Vietnam if the Saigon '.regime 
does not in turn cut off the sup- 
: ply of marijuana imd 'opiuip to 
■ American Gls in South Yictn&m. 
They are further angered be- 


lli ree months ago for the first 
time in the nation’s history. In 
addition more than 100 customs 
officials have been removed or 
reassigned in a move which the 
government claims was taken 
on its own initiative to solve the 

| problem. 

j Three parliamentarians are 
involved in press reports that 
they helped smuggle drugs into 
the country. During the past 
week not a day lias gone by 


1 cause they has begun a drug) without the authorities seizing 
cleanup before the report of 
Steele and Murphy was publi- 
cized. 

Furthermore, the government 
. here even outlawed marijuana 


sizable amounts of narcotics in 
the Saigon area itself. 

To the man in tiic street the 
report by (tie two U.S. law- 
makers is deplorable. Typical 


of comments from street, ven- 
dors, soldiers and ta.vi drivers 
is the one made by a South Vi- 
etnamese army captain in re- 
sponse to a. query on the sub- 
ject. 

‘‘We never had a problem un- 
til the Americans .arrived. 1 
have been in line- units and in 
training centers for my army 
and have never seen it as a 
problem among tiro Republic of 
Vietnam army troops. 

“They brought the problem 
with them and now they are 
blaming us Vietnamese. It (the 
drugs! has always been availa- 
ble "here, but only a small mi 
nority of our discouraged people 
used it. If it had not been for the 
GJs we would have no prob- 
lems.’ 1 

South Vietnam’s economy 
minister, Pham Kirn Ngoc, is 
going on a tour this w eek which 
will "take him to Cambodia and 
Washington. 

A. 
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: NORFOLK, Va., May 22 
(APj — A Green Beret officer 
says he took part in a secret 
mission in 1967 designed to 
aid'in the overthrow of Cam- 
bodia’s Prince Norodom Sihan- 
ouk, the Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot reported in its Sunday 
editions. . - 

. Capt. . John McCarthy, 28, 
who said today he will resign 
his Army commission . in Au- 
gust, said the clandestine op- 
eration in Cambodia was di- 
rected from South Vietnam by 
®:the. Central Intelligence 
Agency, the paper reported. 

" The mission was known as 
‘"Operation Cherry,” the paper 
;said, and involved McCarthy, 
/working under cover, and 
-members of the Khmer Serai, 
*a ^society of Cambodians work- 
ing to oust Sihanouk. . . 

*---The Pentagon today denied 
jany knowledge of “Operation 
.'Cherry.” % ■" ' . 

. McCarthy 'served two years 
jin a federal prison for the 
tmurder of a Cambodian mer- 
cenary before his conviction 
•was overturned by a military 
Court of appeals. Reached at 
yiome.ln Arizona Saturday, he 
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capt. john McCarthy jr. 

. alleges CIA operation .Jj 

v. - '• t v 

refused to elaborate on the- 
newspaper article. ' , ' 

Asked if it was far-fetched, 
to say Cambodians may. have t 
been hired for “Operation 
Cherry,” McCarthy said, “No.” 
But he refused further com-' 
merit. He is .'now stationed at, 
Ft. Huachuca, Arlz. -^vv-.ig 


moiiit&Sl:; 

Sihanouk was .-ousted by a 
Cambodian army coup In 
.March. 1970, about a month be- 
fore American South Vietnam- 
. ese troops entered the country 
to hit Communist supply 
bases. ... - ■ ■.'■;•■ ->"■ «' ■ ■ 

.. The U.S. government has 
consistently . denied having 
anything to', do with : Sihan- 
ouk’s downfall, ; V ; ■ ; ' 

■ McCarthy said he is leaving 
tjie Army because the govern- 
ment had suppressed defense 
, evidence at his trial. > 

“I have come to the conclu- 
sion that .loyalty, silence and 
faith were to no avail,” the 
Virginian-Pilot quoted him as 
■ i >» 

...A'WWtir ., 
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' . -Richard Dudman, a lean,- 
perceptive, honest reporter 
for the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
'patch, has written a lean, 
perceptive, honest account ' 
of an extraordinary experi- 
ence — his captivity by the 
Communists in Cambodia. 
From its title to its epilogue, 
his book is refreshingly free- 
'.of pretentious analyses and 
grandiose generalizations. 
Jlnd yet, more than all the 


Bool 


IS 



FORTY DAYS WITH THE ENEMY 

By Richard Dudman 
(Llverlsht, 182 pp„ $5,95) 

Reviewed by Stanley Karnow 


who have held the United ter . n |j : r-, hGy . c fu move intensity of his dedication. 


States at bay in Indochina qu , y through the jungle This is a characteristic that 

i • “ ~ arwi /'onfnrminfi rmnnu 11n > 1 . . . .. 


for years. 

Dudman, Elizabeth Pond 
the Christian Science 


of 


Monitor and Michael Mor- 
row of Dispatch News Serv- 
ice international were cov- 
ering' the Allied “incursion” 
into Cambodia in the spring 
of 1970 when they found 
themselves cut off in what, 
in the days of conventional 
wars, , would have been 

called no-man’s-land. They 
were lucky. The Vietcong 
guerrilla who pointed his 
AK-47 at -them asked ques- 
tions instead of shooting. 
And with that, they began 


and, conforming to guerrilla could not be "quantified” 
warfare theories, they have and so it was tragically ig- 
cultivated peasant support nored, especially by upper- 
?.? ^at they cart navigate echelon U.S. strategists. Ap- 
like fish in water.” Most parently reluctant to seem 


significantly, Dudman sub- subjective, Dudman under- 
mits, the Communist guer- states this quality as he ob- 
rillas displayed a kind of served 11 in h is Communist 


Boy Scout devotion to their cap . iors - Plainly, though, 

their conduct earned his re- 


cause. 


The most articulate and Sp ?5 t , , . 

highest-ranking of his cap-- Duc | lnan em P has ‘ zes - to °. 
tors, whom Dudman calls' that the Communlsts sc ™- 


Anh Hai, was a “chubby- 
cheeked Vietnamese with 
gray brush-cut hair and an 
alert, intelligent expres- 
sion.” Hai '3 commen- 
taries on the struggle 
against "oppression and co- 
lonialism’ 


pulously - avoided putting- 
pressure on the three Amer- 
ican journalists during their 
captivity. “We were never 
coerced or even asked to 
write or say anything we 
considered untrue, nor were 
we asked to sign anything 


40 days of living and, above 
all, talking with the enemy. lomalism” are standard £1 ‘v 

By no means was it an Communist stereotypes. But 1° ^f at ' a f y ° ae eIse ’ 
easy experience. They were the key to Hai— and to the . y ' 

prisoners, not guests, who other gurrillas Dudman en- 
only gradually allayed the countered — is that he be- 
suspicion of the Communists' lieves his rhetoric with an 
that they were CIA agents. : almost religious fervor. And 
At the outset, they were he has lived bv what he be- 
forced to run a gauitilet of. j ieves 
angry villagers and Dud- 


man, recalling the massive 
execution of civilians in Hue, 
during the 1969 Tet offen- 
sive, anticipated the same 
fate for himself and his col- 
leagues. Later, the danger 
came from American helicop- 


Starting as a 19-year-old 
peasant, Anh Hai had fought 
for a quarter-century — first 


This statement is worth 
underlining, since he and 
his colleagues have come 
under attack since their re- 
lease by such commentators 
as Brig. Gen. S. L. A. Mar- 
shall. In his syndicated col- 
umn last summer, Marshall 
seemed to question the pa- 
triotism of the three jour- 
nalists for, among other 


ters and bomber aircraft’, 1 latlon ? ‘f 1 had become his 
above them as they- -moved , way °* Iif * ?" d -™ re lr }'f 0 J- 
-frnm ntL with 1 tant > hls faith - He could be 


against the Japanese, then things, regarding themselves 
against the French and now as objective observers of 
against the United States ’ heir Communist captors. A 
and its allies. Revolutionary U.S. reporter, Marshall as- 


duplicated in the thousands 


sorted, must be “an Ameri- 
can . first, a correspondent 
second.” 

One of the weaknesses of 


from place to place 

hfSies am. adv-en- Vietomaaa ' Co™ista 
tures, Dudman also de who show up m the “body dochma over the years has 

— . - counts” of enemy dead is- 

scribes, the guerrillas who sued regularly by. the U.S. 
guarded and - escorted the Military Comman'd. in Sai- 
three American correspond- S° n - But be is also some- 

ents during their captivity. * h " e , among ‘I 1036 th ° u ‘ 

— . • ' sands of enemy troops who 

These- guerrillas, he makes keep fighting in defiance of selves > how_ever, most U.S. 
clear, __ .are skiUed profes- the graphs = and flip-charts Journalists In Vietnam were 


been the tendency of U.S. 
correspondents to operate 
according to Marshall’s dic- 
tum — even though they 
woifld have vociferously de- 
nied doing so. Despite them- 
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The reviewer, a Washington Post staff writer, i s a 
fellow at the John F. Kennedy School of Government and 

(academic studies and polem- SIam?, Researc \ Center > Harvard University. 

ical treatises, it provides A act ‘ c , s carGfu H.y. In other words, a charac- 

most profound insights into ul/t ai £' teristic of the cnemy that 

the nature of those “gooks” 5f„. and ,. taelr pat- has eluded Americans is the 
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Richard Dudman: “From 
its title to its epilogue, 
his book is refreshingly 
free of pretentious anal- 
yses arid grandiose gen- 
eralizations.” 


ent on the U.S. military and 
diplomatic establishment for 
transportation, lodging in 
the provinces and news. The 
number of American report- 
ers with contacts inside the 
Saigon government was 
small. None was able to re- 
count the war from the 
viewpoint of the enemy — 
except, of course, to rely on 
“captured documents.” To a 
large extent, Dudman has 
been able to fill that gap. 
He is fortunate to be alive 
to do so. 


sional soldier; 
miliar with 



snouicf nace" wipeef out 
Communist three 
oyer. 
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simple reason that they 
were almost totally depend- 
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■Phoenix program cited 



charges 


By Richard L. Strout 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 


/ 'Mr. McCloskey told a reporter lhai a rub- 
ber house does not leave physical evidence 
i after it is used. At another point the con- 
! gressmen heard that a rubber hose had 
' been found on the desk of the district intel- 
ligence officer. 

As to bombing refugees, Mr. McCloskey 
charges that after being briefed at. a six- 
hour official U.S. session to the effect that 
mass refugee evacuation is not due to U.o. 
bombing, he and Mr. Waldie talked inde- 
pendently through translators to represen- 
fatives of eight villages. They predomi- 
rate structure under Phoenix (native na , testi fi ed that they had left home 

“Phung Hoang”) to suppress subversion in - destroyed by U.S. bombing. 

so-called pacified areas. The rationale of the alter u ( _ / , . ... - 

■program as explained in Army manuals is 

that the Communist Viet Cong infrastructu , 

is an “inherent part of the war effort and 


n 


violations 


is an innuieiR pcm vi , 

Rep Paul N. McCloskey Jr. (R) of Cali- hence illegal. The instruction manual issued 
fornia charges that United States forces in lo gu ide Army personnel says at one poim _ 

xt- , _ mnnorntin'/ ✓ i Q 1Q7A\« 


J 


(May 18, 1970): . R 

“Thus they [U.S. troops] are specifically 
unauthorized to engage in assassma- 

tl0 At another point the instructions say that 
military personnel who find the type of p ^ 


Vietnam are systematically cooperating 
with South Vietnamese intelligence agencies 
in the so-called “Phoenix” (pacification) 
program which includes torture and assas- 
sination contrary to America’s public pro-, 
fessions under the Geneva conventions. . 

Mr. McCloskey, an ex-marine intends |j ct . activities “repugnant”c an be reassigned 
to running on an antiwar ticket against w nb 0 uL prejudice. 

President Nixon, says he has written the Messrs. McCloskey and Walche said they ; 
latter five letters which have not been wcrc astonished to discover that at the 
. acknowledged. The latest specifically deals critical point in the interrogation process ■ 
with his allegations of current, widespread ; of na tive suspects brought in from Viet- . 
. atrocities in Vietnam. namese villages, the job of collaborating 

The youn« first-term congressman trav- with local Vietnamese officials passed from 
■ eled recently with Rep. Jerome R. Waldie the regular military to U.S. civilians in the 
I (D) of California to the war zones and comes Central Intelligence Agency. 

; b«k with specific photostated U.S. military The so-called Province 
; documents which he charges contradict offi- ter is the most sensitive pat J ® f the . J t 

: cial declarations that U.S. bombings are not program. A U.S. Anny manual cxpla ns . 
causing refugees to leave villages in war persons “reasonably believed to endan i a • 
zones on a mass' basis. the national seem lty a . , d re T ^ e 

: Mr. McCloskey’s charges, which border tody, 

' on the sensational, obviously open up a new U.o. manual exp a Hesitated by the 
phase of his double effort, either to persuade political detention [ 1 is n0 

= President Nixon to accede to fixing a date need of the State to s urv ve ri 
for all-out U.S. withdrawal from Vietnam, defined burden of proof as utilized y 

or, by. organizing opposition in the Repub- courts. detention center the two 

lican primaries to nominate an antiwa. lh ^ discovcred that arrested sus- 

candidate himself. . r f s are subject to interrogation which 

: Violations char-ed may last up to 45 days. They asert that the 

Violations cliatveu CIA operates the interrogation center undei 

: Mr. McCloskey charges that the military r a - cover title> “pacification Security Coordi- 

and diplomatic officials who briefed him nation Division.” 

: withheld pertinent facts or deliberately 14 , 

sought to deceive him and Representative Guarded statement • 

.Waldie. Also, that -U.S. professions in a Mr. McCloskey said it was wid< y. 

letter of Dec. 7, 1970, to the International por ted, and that he believed, that b 
■ Red Cross at Geneva by Ambassador IdaC Vietnamese apply torture to secure comes- 
v Rimestad, accepting as part of America’s s i 0 ns at these centers. 


/ 




. In a guarded statement, April 22, Mr. 
Waldie said that he got evidence in only one 
instance of “abuses”; the testimnoy of one 
American adviser that he had seen a blind- 
'folded detainee being taken into an inter- 


residual responsibility” that of working 
with the Vietnam Government so as to safe- 
guard civilian prisoners under Article 3 of 
the Geneva convention, are being systemati- 
cally violated. folded detainee Deing iaKun 

„ »» »*»fe00M0030001.2 

April. 22, bv Mr. Waldie showing an elabo- gato r.” ‘ 
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Letters To Tlh'e Editor 

“ The Vietnamese Could Settle Their War at the Ballot Box' 


The “profound contradiction” that The 
'Washington Post observes (editorial, "Ameri- 
can Interest in Re-Electing President Thieu, 
'April 23) between “Vietnamization” of the 
war and self-determination for the Viet- 
namese is precisely the reason the Vietnam 
Elections Project supports the resolution 
proposed by Senator Stevenson requiring 
the United States to cease support for the 
election efforts of any South Vietnamese 
political faction, and establishing a Congres- 
sional Commission to monitor U.S, involve- 
ment in the Vietnamese elections. Sup- 
porters of the Stevenson resolution— Sena- 
tors Mansfield, McGovern, Hughes, Church, 
Kennedy, and Muskie, all leading spokes- 
men for rapid withdrawal of U.S. troops 
from Vietnam— realize that withdrawal 
alone will not end this war. 

Peace could come if the U.S. lets the 
Vietnamese people settle their war. Few 
Vietnamese believe that peace is possible 
without a government dedicated to seeking 
a compromise political arrangement. Popu- 
lar election of Vietnamese leaders who re- 
flect the overwhelming desire of the Viet- 
namese people for peace could bring this 
war to a rapid conclusion. Relatively fair 
elections could happen in Vietnam: in last 
year's Vietnamese Senatorial election a 
"peace” slate came in first. 

Senators Stevenson and Church are urg- 
ing public notice of some of the specifics of 
U.S. involvement in the Vietnamese election. 
For example, Stevenson has publicized a 
New York Times report (Feb. 2, 1971): 

, . national surveys of Vietnamese public 
opinion . . . prepared and analyzed by the 
U.S. Mission . . . are being used to assist 
President Tliieu in his re-election efforts 
. . Senator Church has investigated how 
the U.S. Information Agency — JUSPAO 
operation in Vietnam is "now engaged in a 
massive campaign,” to sell the Thieu gov- 
ernment to the Vietnamese electorate. 

In April, 1971, both The Post and the 


as evidence of U.S. political support for the 
Thieu government and its repression of 
opposition. Most Vietnamese feel powerless 
to affect their government. In Vietnam, 
newspapers are regularly closed down by 
the government. Non-Communist political 
associations arc refused permission to or- 
ganize. Non-Communist political leaders 
who oppose the current regime or pro- 
pose a compromise peace are jailed, put 
in house confinement, or exiled. 

The Post editorial correctly observes that 

the White House-appointed Commission 
which “observed” the 1967 Vietnamese elec- 
tion “gave the performance a clean bill of 
health,” although most Vietnamese and 
many informed Americans believe the 1967 
election was fundamentally fraudulent. It 
is precisely a repetition of this “perform- 
ance” that the Stevenson resolution seeks 
to prevent. The 1967 commission of 22 
dignitaries, who spoke no Vietnamese and 
were not supported by a Vietnamese-speak- 
ing staff, spent four days in Vietnam, seeing 
what the Vietnamese government and the 
Embassy-MACV good-news factory chose 
to show’ them. The commission’s report was 
heavily influenced by commission chair- 
man and former U.S. Ambassador to Viet- 
nam Henry Cabot Lodge, who described 
the elections as “wholesome.” And Pres- 
ident Thieu has invited new U.S. “observ- 
ers” in 1971. 

Certainly Senator Stevenson’s proposal 
has dangers — the wrong commission mem- 
bers and staff could legitimize a fraudu- 
lent election. For this reason, Senator 
Stevenson takes care to state that “noth- 
ing” in his resolution “shall be construed 
as creating any commitment of military as- 
sistance” no matter what government is 
elected in October. 

Important differences exist between the 
1967 commission and Stevenson's. Conceal- 
ing electoral fraud from the Stevenson 
Commission would be difficult. The Steven- 


2. The commission could monitor the ac- 
tivities of the official American community 
in Saigon and their possible involvement in 
tlie election campaign. The commission’s 
ability to reveal possible U.S. support for 
a candidate or interest in the elections 
makes extensive U.S. involvement less 
likely. 

3. The commission staff, and interna- 
tional attention to the Vietnamese electoral 
process, can thus reduce undetected elec- 
toral machinations. It cannot end Irregulari- 
ties altogether, but it can deter blatant dis- 
regard of 'basic rights of opposition candi- 
dates. 

4. Finally, as Senator Stevenson notes, “by 
lessening the advantage which even the ap- 
pearance of U.S. support gives to the existing ( 
regime, this resolution may encourage the 
present government of Vietnam to heed the 
desire of the people for peace and reconcilia- 
tion. It could create the climate in which a 
negotiated settlement is possible, and - in 
which all American forces could be with- 
drawn more quickly than might otherwise be 
possible.” 

What will the United States leave in Viet- 
nam? A military dictatorship; fraudulent 
elections; an election campaign where op- 
position leaders cannot organize and speak 
and print their views openly — is this the 
objective for which so many Americans 
and Vietnamese have been killed and 
maimed? 

If the U.S. refused to make resources avail- . 
able to the government of South Vietnam 
which could be diverted to the Thieu gov- 
ernment’s political campaign, imposing an 
undesired military government and ah un- 
wanted war on the Vietnamese people would 
be made difficult. If the U.S. actively op- 
posed the subversion of the elections and 
made its position known in Vietnam, Viet- 
namese majority sentiments could not be 


Times reported the enormous investment 
of U.S. funds and advisory support in the 
.South Vietnamese government’s police ap- 
paratus— -which is frequently' used for the 
'arrest and detention of the South Viet- 
namese non-Communist opposition. U.S. ex- 
penditures for the National Police alone 
have increased 25 per cent over 1970 to pro- 
vide $27.3 million for. 1971 — a figure which 
excludes the special police assistance fund- 
ed by the CIA. Yet Vietnamese are con- 
•j/^.vinced that Vietnam’s prisons hold more 
non-Communist nationalist opponents of 
the regime than affiliates of the Com- 
munist National Liberation Front. 

Official U.S. statements of exaggerated 
praise for Vietnam’s military leaders — such 
as President Johnson's inflated praise of 
Nguyen Cao Ky at Honolulu in 1966 and 
President Nixon’s statement that Nguyen 


son Commission would be composed of sena- 
tors and representatives and would not be 


successfully suppressed. 

The Vietnam Elections Project urges The 


tors ana represencauvtrs ana wuuiu nut uc me vieuuuii mec-nuna jriujcci uigw xnc 
subject to White House control. It would Washington Post to support the Stevenson 

• . -w r • < ilrti-rtlif fl'n-tt C TXrw~ir? IT TmcendQ 1C flcconf Ini if 


emolov a' staff of Vietnamese-speaking resolution. Speedy passage is essential if 
snecinlists with knowledge and experience Congress is to place the commission staff in 
in rcDortm’- Vietnamese political affairs. Its Vietnam in time to do its job. This proposal 
staff would be in Vietnam months before could extricate the U.S. from Vietnam quag- 
tho election and would report to Congress mire and leave behind the hope of some- 
reeularly. ’ ■ . thing decent and honorable. 

If this commission performs well, It THEODORE JACQUENEY, ^ 

could accomplish four things: _ Coordinator. Vietnam Elections Project. 

1. The presence of the commission staff Washington, 
in Vietnam would affirm to the Vietnamese 
the American desire for free elections 
stated in the Stevenson resolution, and it. 
could encourage political participation ot 
Vietnamese who seek a compromise peace. 

Many such politicians are now reluctant to 
risk political action because they believe 
that U.S, support. makes the re-election o 
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are bitterly resented by many Vietnamese 
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cii&r.c® t^spoa^a^lio^lisaring on Tuesday, 
vs have set up this hearing on an informal 


I-I 3408 

At the same time, we are continuing our 
search for better methods of maximizing the 
receipt of farm Income from the market. 
Attar all, some 60 percent of farm Income 
comes from commodities that are not price 
supported and have not been supported In 
the past. Moreover, the major supported com- 
modities arc now selling well above loan 
levels. It seems to us that the brightest fit- 
ture for agriculture lies in actions tnat 
stimulate new energy in the market system. 

As I think about the challenges that con- 
front American agriculture, It occurs to me 
that farmers must by nature be incurve. e 
optimists. Like everyone else, they are con- 
cerned about the great questions of war and 
peace, about the economy and education and 
Crime and all the other Issues that face our 
society. But In addition, the agricultural 
community also has Its own special problems 
to worry about, Including such uncertain fac- 
tors as the weather, the condition of volatile 
markets and even the direction of govern- 
ment policies In this country and abroad. 
Their vocation, moreover, requires them not 
only to be good farmers, but also to bo good 
scientists, skilled engineers, and able busi- 
nessmen. 

All of these challenges have been success- 
fully met by American farmers. In that proc- 
ess, they have achieved a remarkable record 
of production, setting a brisk pace for the 
rest of our economy. And they have also pro- 
vided a continuing source of moral and spir- 
itual strength, giving shape and substance to 
our national character. 

I was reminded of the remarkable spirit of 
American agriculture the other day when I 
came upon an old map of the United States. 
And on this map, there was a huge blank area 
In the center of the country — stretching from 
the Rockies to the Appalachians — which was 
simply designated by the words “The Great 
American Desert.” That area — what we now 
call the heartland of America — was an unpro- 
ductive region until it was touched by the 
genius of the American farmer. But then — 
within a. very short time — the land was 
changed. And the place which once was called 
“The Great American Desert” soon became 
known as "the Breadbasket of the World.” 

This miraculous transformation lias been 
followed by further miracles. Each passing 
generation has seen a new agricultural revo- 
lution In America— and In recent years 
American farmers have helped to simulate 
similar advances among farmers overseas. 

And so we approach Salute to Agriculture 
Day in a spirit of gratitude and with a sense 
of obligation to the farmers of this country. 
Though only a small group of farm repre- 
sentatives will be with us at the White House 
next Friday night, I feel that every farmer 
and rancher In America, his wife and his 
family, will be with us In spirit. 

What we will be saying on that occasion 13 
simply this: Agriculture was our first indus- 
try, For most of our history It was our larg- 
est Industry. And today It continues to hold 
an honored place in our society, a keystone 
not only for our economic strength but for 
our entire way of life. 


TACTICS OF RADICAL 
DEMONSTRATORS 

(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked’ and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the tactics being engaged in by the rad- 
ical demonstrators now operating in 
- 'Washington are foreign to America, and 
I feel sure the American people roundly 
condemn them. 

The attempts the radicals are making 
to shut down the Nation’s Capital stand 


in sharp contrast with the peaceful peace 
march of April 4, when upward of 
175,000 persons made their point with- 
out infringing on the rights of others. 

To try to block traffic and keep others 
from getting to their jobs is an action 
which cannot be tolerated. Such tactics 
are counter-productive. 

I congratulate the authorities for 
handling the situation as skillfully as 
they have. Law-abiding citizens' owe 
them a debt of gratitude. 


HEARINGS FOR VIETNAM VETER- 
ANS AGAINST THE WAR 

(Mr. BINGHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, April 23, Congressman Findley and 
I jointly chaired informal hearings at 
■which members of the Vietnam Veterans 
Against the War presented testimony. 

These hearings were called when it 
became clear that the schedule of the 
Subcommittee on National Security Pol- 
icy and Scientific Developments of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee would 
prevent tire subcommittee from continu- 
ing its hearings on the prisoner of war 
problem. On Tuesday, April 20, one 
member of the Vietnam Veterans had 
testified at; those hearings but time had 
prevented further testimony from other 
members of the group. 

Congressman Findley and I, both 
members of that subcommittee, felt that 
members of the Vietnam Veterans 
Against the War should have an op- 
portunity to present their views to -the 
Members of Congress. Accordingly, we 
arranged for informal hearings the fol- 
lowing Friday and arranged for a trans- 
cript of those hearings to be made, not 
at public expense. 

Mr. Speaker, both Congressman 
Findley and I were most impressed by 
the demeanor and the sincerity of these 
men, all of who have served on active 
duty in Vietnam. Much of what they 
said will be, I am sure, of considerable 
Interest to other Members of Congress 
and some of the charges they made are 
shocking and bear further investigation. 
I would like, therefore, to include the full 
transcript of these hearings in the Rec- 
ord at this point. 

The transcript follows: 

' Proceedings 

Mr. Bingham. Gcocl morning. I'd like to 
open, the proceedings because It is traditional 
to have a member of the majority party 
preside at hearings. But I want to explain 
that the hearing today Is under joint chair- 
manship. Mr. Findley and I will be conduct- 
ing the session jointly, and we hope to be 
Joined by other members of Congress as this 
hearing proceeds. 

I might just give a little background on 
this hearing today. On Tuesday afternoon, 
at a session of the subcommittee on Na- 
tional Security Policy and Scientific Devel- 
opments of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
of which Mr. Findley and I are both mem- 
bers, testimony was presented having to do 
with the prisoner-of-war issue. The request 
■was made at that time for an opportunity to 
continue with, that hearing. 

And so in order to give an opportunity 
for others to testify who had not had the 


basis. Wo will continue to hear witnesses 
whose names we have been given on the 
subject of the prisoners of war or oilier 
matters, stressing that we are particularly 
Interested in practical information. We want 
this hearing to be as informative to us and 
to our colleagues as possible. 

A transcript will bo made of these pro- 
ceedings and, as soon as it can be compiled, 
we will see that it is inserted In the Con- 
gressional F.ccord. 

Wo propose that each witness have eight 
minutes to make an Initial statement, and 
then we'll keep our questioning within an 
eight minute period. It may not run that 
long. We would like to have each of you iden- 
tify yourselves, your name and address, and 
also what your position was in Vietnam. 
We'd like for you to bo as specific as possible 
about statements that you make, with dates 
and locations and so forth. 

Mr. Findlf.y. I'd like to add that even 
though this is not a subcommittee of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee the pro- 
ceeding hero toclav is undertaken with the 
knowledge and the approval of the Com- 
mittee's leadership. The Chairman approved 
the use of this room for this purpose. 

I'd also like to say that I would hope that 
witness would confine themselves to what 
they have observed first hand. We feel an 
obligation to make It possible for every- 
body who wishes to have an opportunity to 
speak. 

Mr. Einc-mam. Mr. P.ottraann, you gave us 
some rather extensive and very provocative 
testimony on Tuesday. . I understand That 
you want to make an opening statement. 

1»T. LARRY ROTTMANN 

Lieutenant Rottmann. Yes. sir. I've been 
selected by the group to make just a short, 
opening statement on behalf of the group, 
at which time I will give my short bit of 
testimony. 

Mr. Bingham. Would you again, for the 
record, stale your full name and address and 
your affiliation. 

Lieutenant Rottmann. Yes, my name is 
Larry Rottmann. I'm from Farales, New 
Mexico. I was a first lieutenant in the United 
States Army from Friday, Avgust 13, 1965 
until March 23, 1938. I am a. full time volun- 
teer veterans coordinator in New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

I want to express oil behalf of all the vet- 
erans here In Washington our deep gratitude 
to Mr. Bingham and Mr. Findley for allowing 
these hearings to take place and for helping 
us and assisting us when we testified the 
other day. It’s most appreciated, this kind 
of reception. 

We also appreciate the personal support and 
the visits of both gentlemen to our encamp- 
ment. That’s the kind of support that we 
think is very Important and very relevant 
and we really believe In eyeball to eyeball 
contact, and there was a considerable amount 
of It at that time. 

I would like to also on behalf of the vet- 
erans wish Mr. Bingham a happy birthday. 
I believe his birthday is tomorrow. He’s 39, 
If the Information I received is correct, and 
we also hope that with the birthday on the 
21th for Mr. Bingham will come a new birth- 
day for a new moral and political awareness 
and consciousness here on the Hill. 

With that Introduction I'll move directly 
into my testimony. And the first few people 
who will be testifying this morning will be 
talking directly to the question of military 
censorslip and the way military news is 
manipulated, If It Is agreeable with the 
Congressmen. This is to give you some idea 
of the scope of the problem of getting the 
correct and right amount of Information to 
you. This will be the first three or four peo- 
ple. And then we'll move Into a broader kind 
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many South Vietnamese with broth 
nn r i-rp T •, -i A !\ A ers on “the other side," Deputy Chau 

SOU 111 \ Ji_/ 1 1 < / .vJVJ- was the one prosecuted because he 

The Tran N«c Chau Affair cr0!scd N f>' c “ v “ ™“ poli!l ' 



cally — and because he was weak 
enough for Thieu to crush as an ex- 
In early 1970, the Thieu regime ample to other, more powerful rivals, 
convicted a' prominent South Viet- Several legal and political issues 
namese congressman, Tran Ngoc arose in the course of the Chau affair 
Chau, and jailed him. Technically, as it stretched out over 1969 and 
Chau’s offense was having contact 1970, The legal issues, as defined by 
with, a brother who was a North the South Vietnamese Supreme 
Vietnamese .spy (despite the fact that Court, involved violation of- Chau's 
Chau was trying to get his brother to parliamentary immunity; uncon- 
defect to the South Vietnamese stitutionnl jurisdiction over a civilian 
side). Actually, Chau’s offense was case by a politically malleable, no- 
that he challenged President Thieu appeal military field court; and Prcsi- 
politically. dent Thieu's disregard of Supreme 

There is nothing new in the per- Court decisions, 
secution of political dissidents in Politically, the outcome of the 
South Vietnam. But there is some- Chau case confirmed, for the present, 
thing new in the American Em- Thieu’s supremacy in Saigon. But 
bassy’s virtual support for repression perhaps more significantly, it re- 
of a dynamic and effective anti-Coin- vealed the U.S. preference for stabil- 
munist leader of national stature, one ity over legality in South Vietnam, 
who had worked closely with the 

Americans. . Chau’s rise 

Judged by traditional American 

standards, the Chau case is an un- Characteristically, for he is an in- 
happy precedent in’ this period of dependent man. Tran Ngoc Chau 
American withdrawal from Vietnam, quit the Viet Minh in 1949. By then 
It suggests that going along with he had become disenchanted with the 
Thieu is more important than justice. Communist take-over of the Viet 
Chau is now in a cell in Saigon’s Minh resistance, and with Conunu- 
Chi Hoa prison. There Thieu wants nist murder of competing nation- 
hirn to remain, and there he remains, alists. He began making a name for 
despite two Supreme Court rulings to himself in the early 1960s, when he 
the contrary. A mandarin turned was appointed province chief of 
democrat; an idealist turned unsuc- Kicnhoa in the Mekong Delta of 
cessful martyr; a former Viet Minh South Vietnam. In this period, just 
turned Diem loyalist turned dis- prior to and after the assassination of 
illusioned admirer of American vir- President Ngo Dinh Diem. South 
tues; a passionate nationalist; an Vietnam was in chaos, with the gov- 
honest, proud, stubborn, sentimental ernment losing one district and one 
person, Chau is a quintessential — battalion a week. Kienhoa had been 
and forgotten— man in the middle. a Jongtime Viet Minh-Viet Cong 
In one sense the case of Deputv stronghold, yet Chau increased go\- 

■ . , , , ■ ■ T , ■ f , ernment control in the provinces from 

Chau is by now a dead issue. It is six , . r , 

i . , , r ■ . c , , ,, In percent to o7 percent of the 

months since the definitive Supreme q . r 

~ , r .< , ,, , , popu ation, according to a cautious 

Court ruling that Chau should be < F t ® 

freed. And Chau continues to ,an- American estimate at the time 
guish in Chi Hoa unremembered. He did not accomplish this feat by 

jy , . . i military victories. Instead, he but- 

Even ms bid for political martyrdom ■> . ’ . , 

, - , , v I r-, r - ■ tressed the existing leadership of the 

has fizzled. Yet the Chau affair does . ° „ , „ . 5 „ 

r rr , ■ t i + .1 re hgious groups — Buddhist, Hoa 

live on, for it effectively charts the rr = ur . r . r 

, . ’ ... J Hao, Cao Dai, and Catholic — as the 

evolving political landscape. - . , • 

T u - r ■ r\ ■ , , . only strong social structures apan 

In brief, Chau was convicted and ■> ° 

• *, , , from the South Vietnamese Army 

jailed not for being a former viet , , _ T . , T ., . _ 

n , and the National Liberation Front. 
Minh (which he was), or pro-Com- „. , , . , , , 

’ A •, „ Simultaneously, Chau provided chan- 
mumst (which he was not), but for . , 

not informing on his brother, who nL s j! 1 P°P 11 a ° m b 

Chau kncAppiECweieJ.FOirtRfile(a^% : 'Cl^-RI^P^4, n 

” complaints directly to rum, and men 


justices. He experimented, too, with 
a prototype of what would become 
the Revolutionary Development 
cadres — the paramilitary defense, in- 
telligence, and pacification workers 
in villages and hamlets. 

His ideas caught on, and Revolu- 
tionary Development, funded and 
sponsored by the American CIA,/ 
was established as a national pro- 
gram. At the end of 196S, Chau was 
appointed national training director. 
(Contrary to some news reports, this 
job, plus the routine contact he bad 
as a province chief, was Chau’s only 
association with the CIA. He was 
never an American intelligence 
agent.) 

At the training center Chau soon 
found himself in conflict with the 
powerful CIA. In vain Chau wished 
the Americans to be less obtrusive 
than they were. In vain he wished 
the RD village teams to emphasize 


/ 


ret 


ess of villagers' grievances rather 


tnas intelligence gathering. Within six 
months, the arguments became so 
acute that Chau resigned as director 
of training. 

Not unnaturally, Chau’s dis- 
content with heavy-handed American 
influence in Vietnam, and with the 
government of the flamboyant Pre- 
mier Ky, led him into politics. In 
3 96" he ran for deputy to the Lower 
Horse from Kienhoa, collecting one 
of the largest votes received by any 
elected deputy. 

Tie future looked hopeful. Nguyen 
Van Thieu, with whom Chau had been 
friendly in earlier days when they were 
both junior army officers under Diem,’ 
had by now supplanted Nguyen Cao 
Ky xs top man in Saigon. Chau ex-’ 
peeled improvements, and he counted 
himself basically pro-government 

Xiieu and Chau began to fall out 
sometime during; 196S. The Tet of- 
fensive and its aftermath prompted 
Chau, to think about a political settle- 
ment to the war. Specifically, Chau 
was one of the first to suspect that 
the Tet offensive would prove to be 
the Lst straw for the United States, 
and he felt that Washington would 
henceforth try to disengage from 
Vietnam. 

He believed that the United States 
would now be interested only in con- 
taining the military and political situ- 

with- 

uniid TrppJltTifriCf CratYelT^But he 
was convinced that the kind of short- 

COntTr.f 
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Th ere's a boomlct for the notion that it's not the US 
government but a new Saigon government that can 
get us out . of Vietnam with minimum risk and least 
damage to American prestige. So we must make sure 
that this fall's elections in Vietnam are free, or perhaps 
tilted slightly to favor candidates who will, on taking 
office, negotiate with the North. Writing in The New 
York Times of April zo, Chester L. Cooper, formerly 
with the CIA and the White House and now director 
of the Institute for Defense Analyses, advances this 
view: "A highly motivated, popular, non-Communist 
successor to Thieu who would seek to end the fighting 
through bilateral negotiations or de facto arrange- 
ments would represent a truly 'Vietnamized' solution 
to the war.” Mr. Cooper hopes that "Washington 
planners are examining the implications and conse- 
quences of this salubrious contingency." With the 
same thought in mind, four former AID officers who 
resigned their jobs in Vietnam have set up in Wash- 
ington, DC, a "Vietnam Elections Project," the purpose 
of which is to persuade Congress to create a commis- 
sion to monitor the elections, so that the "true" feel- 
ings of the Vietnamese people (for peace, not Thieu) 
can be expressed. 

The intentions of these advocates are honorable 
- in principle, free elections are better than fraudulent 
elections - but they seem to us to be putting their 
money, or their hopes, on the wrong horse. How the 
US defines its national interests in Indochina is up to 
the US - not any government in Saigon. Moreover, 
the question of who runs South Vietnam has been 
answered for at least nine years by a series of power 
.coups; "elections" have been and are likely to be no 
more than government-run plebiscites. We may like 
that fact or not like it, but our preference is irrelevant 
to the choice we must make. That choice is not whether 
Thieu would be better than Ky or Ky better than Big 
Minh or whether elections have been rigged or not, 
but when the United States will cut loose. An an- 
nounced decision by Mr. Nixon to withdraw by a 
specified time, and completely, would not only set in 
motion the machinery for prompt release of POWs, 
but would quickly bring to a boil the real internal 
forces, both in the North and in the South, permitting 
some Vietnamese solution to be worked out. To debate 
what kind of an election we want, or which candidate 
is best, perpetuates our paralyzing preoccupation with 
Vietnamese politics. 



/ 
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By instinct and tradition, A- 
ntericans hate a sneak. Nobody 
Is ever very surprised to learn 
that [lie words “sneak’’ and 
“snake 1 ’ have descended to us 
from a single 0 !d Teutonic root 
“Sniken” —meaning to crawl 
Or creep. 


3».rncv5.-.j« Harriet Van 'Horn j 


Given 


our instinc f — plus 


what’s loft of our tradi'ior.s 

thc^ sweetest news this chilly 
spring is the sudden visibility of 
the whole creepy, crawly, shifty, 
shabby, underhanded apoara us 
of official U. S. sneakery." 

“They sent forth sp : os, whish 
should feign themselves just 
men,” says the Bible. And our 
government has followed suit, 
especially in ,he feigning of just 
oi c\ cii rational — niotivcss* 

. There appears to be not only an' 
FBI agent behind every mailbox 
but a frantically busy “r e d 
squad” in every village and 
town. 

Ttis good folk whose bumper 
stickers implore you to “Support 
■ Your Local Police” are n o w 
finding the police supporting 


but. ir goes on and w:d coniine ■ 
to go on lint i i fouls citizens d-> 
niancl that it be topped. 

Considering the paranoia, not 
t0 .f ly . s 'uecr lunacy, that pre- 
vans in this spy network, veu 
would have to be lind and dumb 
and living in a lioiiow tree to es- 
cape being watched by a crea- 
ture the FBI calls an' “Inforn'i- 
ant” and docent people still call 
a. sncaii. 

U you've led a busy, useful 
me and you’ve not made it to 
the Agitator Ind.x. the Susp-c- 
tsd Subversive File or die Per- 

SOD * " 


them. Local constabularies 


are 


now receiving special funds to 
recruit and pay secret inform- 
ers. 

But soon the informer may 
■be running for cover. According 
to Frank Dormer’s splendid piece 
On surveillance in a recent New 
York Review of Books, the in- ■ 
dignant citizens who pilfered the 
files of the FBT office in .Med : a, 

'Fa.. will soon be relasing the 
: names of FBI informers. °Tiiat 
agent lurking behind your mail- 
box may shortly be lurking be- 
hind a palm tree in some ban/na 
republic, and glad of the job. 

Sneaks, when exposed, are rare- 
ly praised by neighbors for their 
gallant actions. 

Incredible as it seems, no less 
than 20 . federaL . agencies are 
now engaged in spying on all 
oj us, including, one supposes, 
whole legions of spies who don't 
know they're being spied on. It 
could all be dismissed as a rol- 
licking game — were it not so 
sinister, 

.The agencies now stuffing 
their data banks wih tiresome 
facts about you and me include: 
the FBI, the Army, the CIA, the 
Secret Service, In'eral Revenue, 
the Inteiligen'e Division of the 
Post Office, the Cjvil Service 

anAppce^eafror JseJeaset; 

In nine cases out of 10, such sur- growin 


of In erest List, well, you 
must be doing something wrong. 
And you are clearly read's in 
one of your prime duties as a 
cmzcn, which is to give j, Ed- 
gar Hoover's agents something 
to do. 

I- i n t necessary lo be a Black 
Pamher or a peace marcher to 
bo classed a.s “Auspicious” bv 
the Pol. "Pouucal intelligence 
indiscriminately sweeps into i’s 
net die mild dissenters along 
with these drawn to violence,” 
Donnar tells us. “Thus peace- 
nil, ruodera'e, lawful or^aiiizci- 
Uons — from the XAACP to 
ills Fellowship of Reconciliation 
— become iirelligence targe s 
on the theory that they are link- 
ed to communism or subver- 
sion.” 

i Equating distant with subver- 
sion has always been the cus- 
tom of the radical right, and of 
all mindless reactionaries. To 
deny the right to dissent is to 
deny the need for social change. 
And that, of course, is what t°° 
many government agencies arc 
as their highest duty. 

One of the more distateful as- 
pects of the FBI’s surveillance 
program is its corruption — no 
° her word will do — of young 
students. Bureau agents now 
are authorized to recuit inform- 
ers from junior colleges, young- ■ 
siers 13 and 19, These junior a- 
gents are classed a s PSI (Poten- 
tial Security Informant) or PRX 
(Potential Racial Informer), 

Time was when 1 thought we 
were living in a PPS (Potential 
Police Stale). Now I know it’s 
simply a PS, and has been for 
some time. 

Horrifying as it is to realize 

MM.. 

; power oi a domestic spy 


ing to discover what Use CIA is 
up to ail around the world. 

On television a few years ago, 
Son. Wayne Morse blamed the 
“credibility chasm” in Ameri- 
can opinion on the evil work o5 
the CIA, On the Lick Cavet* 
Show we heard Capt. Robert 
Marasco oi the Green Berets 
tell in detail how he murdered 
a “triple agent” in Vietnam. Ho 
committed this murder, he said, 
because _ die CU bad ordered 
him to do so. “Suf why?" per- 
sisted Caveit and guest Brian 
Bcdcrd. ‘ Because he was n;y a- 
gent,” came the answer. 

Capt. Marasco also charged 
in the course of tiiis apoalling 
interview,- that the CTA had ar- 
ranged the auto acciden f that 
very nearly killed iiim last year. 
Thy ? \\e:l, maybe because lio 
was no longer their agent. And 
he knew too much. Could ‘hers 
fcs any more terrifying commen- 
tary on the state of the union in 
tiiis year 2971? 
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gets 
Trees ty 

Thirty-five people marched and one. 
rode horseback to Langley, Virginia, 
Wednesday to take the People's 
Peace Treaty to the CIA. 

It had been arranged that a 
representative of CIA would come 
out to meet with the group if no 
attempt was made to enter the grounds 
or "touch" the fence. (It might be , 
electrified, one of the demonstration 
coordinators said.) 

The CIA made sure that it 
j would have up to the minute infor- 
1 mation on the protest by sending at 
least 5 cars to drive back and forth 
past the Friends Meeting House in 
Langley where the small group W3S 
forming. A photographer was posi- 
tioned on a hill overlooking the march 
route. 

The demonstrators were stopped 
about a hundred feet from the gate. 
They stood quietly, holding a large 
NLF flag and an upside-down US 
flag until a man came out who iden-,j 
tified himself as Joseph Goodwin, 
assistant to the director of the CIA. 

Goodwin asked by one of the 
demonstrators (who said he was a 
former military intelligence agent) 
why an organization such as the CIA 
was needed in a "free society". 

Goodwin suggested that this be 
taken up with the legislative and exe- 
cutive branches of the government. 

Then the man from the CIA, 
the first US agency to become in- . 
volved in Vietnam after the French 
left, and which is still a kind of 
leading edge of the American military 
and paramilitary actions against the 
• Vietnamese people, stood stiffly and 
blank-faced while the People's Treaty 
was read aloud. 



When asked if he would' sign 
it he blankly intoned that' he was 
"not authorized to sign 3 peace 
treaty." The demonstrators paid 
him no further attention and shortly 
he turned and walked back through 
the gate while the people's repre- 
sentatives moved up one by one to 
put their signatures to the treaty. 

As they left, the marchers 
attempted to hand leaflets and copies 
of the treaty to CIA employees driv- 
ing homo. Few accepted them. 

On May 3 and 4, North Virginia 
Mayday will engage in non-violent 
civil disobedience to block the Vir- 
ginia side of the 14th St. bridge. 
People wanting information can 
reach them at 321-7790. 
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Congress, furthermore, should be able to 
direct the President to bring hostilities In a 
particular theater to an end either immedi- 
ately or within the confines of a specified 
schedule. Why should the power to declare 
cr to recognise war not connote the power 
to call for the end of a conflict? The President 
has no Inherent power to direct that a con- 
flict be continued until 1’ is "won"— -in the 
sense that American objectives are fulfilled. 

Nor would the presence cf a treaty obliga- 
tion inhibit Congress in the exercise of Its 
authority. Treaties along with statutes are 
the “law of the land", but a treaty may be 
abrogated by legislative enactment.’ 5 The 
President may have the power. to use military 
force to effectuate the obligations of an 
existing treaty, but his authority is clearly 
subject to legislative restriction.-” 

comm.ixdep.'s authority- is not always 

EXCLUSIVE 

No war, declared or otherwise, may be 
maintained without Congressional support. 
There’ must be provision for men and ma- 
teriel. Congress may necessarily use its ap- 
propriation power in the control of military 
Involvements and commitments. It may say 
that certain funds, are to be used for urban 
renewal rather than for r-rnenent, and the 
President must comply v.-Itii the instruction. 
It rhay forbid the use o: r.n appropriation for 
a particular item of materiel, and the Presi- 
dent could. not violate the instruction oven 
though he thought It unwise. It follows that 
Congress may say in so many words that its 
appropriations are not to be used for opera- 
tions in specified nations or for operations in 
a particular theater beyond a designated 
date. 

The decision to make and to sustain de- 
clared or undeclared wars is one properly ref- 
erable to the popular will and to the legis- 
lature as, the agent of the, popular will. The 
President may direct operations as com- 
mander in chief, and Congress may not or- 
dain or establish a rival. The commander's 
authority, however, does not connote exclu- 
sive power to determine the extent. and dura- 
tion of operations. 

A conclusion that this authority is lodged 
in the President free from legislative control 
Is inconsistent with the nature of popular 
government, and a power so maintained in 
the face of Congressional inhibition could be 
challenged as illegitimate. 



FOOTNOTES 

1 See, e.g., 50 App. U.S.C. § 462(b) , prescrib- 
ing a sentence of up to five years for burn- 
ing or mutilating draft cards. 

5 This resolution, adopted August 7, 1954, 
because of Information about attacks against 
attacks on American warships in the Gulf of 
Tonkin, gave the President the authority ‘‘to 
take all necessary measures to repel any 
armed attack against the forces of the United 
States and to prevent further aggression". 

3 The ultimate form of this proposal is em- 
bodied In the Special Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1971 and reads as follows: "(Federal funds 
are not to be used] to finance the Introduc- 
tion of United States ground combat 
troops into Cambodia, or to provide United 
States advisors to or for Cambodian military 
forces in Cambodia.” 

‘The purpose of this proposal, which as- 
sumed several forms In the 91st Congress, 
was to set a date for the termination of the 
Involvement of American forces In Vietnam. 

3 McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 310 
(1819). 

“The Federalist No. 69 (Hamilton) states 
that the Presidential power is less substan- 
tial than the power of the British Crown 
because it does not. Include the power to “de- 
clare war” or to “raise armies”. The Feder- 
alist No. .71 (Hamilton)’ emphasises the need 
for unitary command of operations, as Justi- 
fication for the: power. 

7 See Corwin. Tits’ President: Office and 
Powers 209-211 (4th ed. 1957). 

‘See 1 Morrison and Comxiacer, The 


Growth of the American Republic, 373- 
374, 333— S SO (3 cl ed.. New York, Oxford, 1942). 

•HsdsiifO, A. H f stout of Latin America, 
429-432 (1901), 429-432 .(Haiti), 461-153 

(Nicaragua), 473-473 (Panama J 1 . 

10 See The Constitution of the United 
States of America, revised and Annotated, 
540-542 (G.P.O., 1953). 

u Corwin, op. cit. note 7, at 200-291. Con- 
gress declared that ”by the act of the Re- 
public of Mexico, a state of war exists be- 
tween that Government and the United 
States". Morrison and Commager, op. cit. 
Note 8, at 592. 

13 In the Prise Cases, 2 Black S35 (1663). 
the Court recognised a right of “prize and 
capture” appropriate under the laws of war, 
saying: “As a civil war 13 never publicly pro- 
claimed, co nomine, against Insurgents, its 
actual existence Is a fact in our domestic 
history which tiro court Is bound to notice 
and to know, . ...” In Terns v. White, 7 Wall. 
700 (1869), the Court held that Texas had 
never truly left the Union, and that the acts 
of its legislature In attempting secession 
were “absolutely null". 

v: See 2 Warren, The Supreme Court in 
United States History 435-467 (1923). Case 
of Jefferson Davis, 7 Fed. Cat. 63 (No. 3021d.) . 
Davis was never brought to trial on the 
charges against him. 

11 Corwin, op. cit. note 7, at 223-234. 

33 There is merit in Mr. Doutsch’s sugges- 
tion that a declaration of war may be 
omitted because Congress does not want to 
indicate total commitment. As to North Ko- 
rea and North Vietnam, moreover, there are 
theoretical problems because the United 
States does not recognize ’the existence of 
either as a separate nation. 

w Corwin, op. cit., note 7, at 171, 184-193, 
201-204. 

17 Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company v. 
Sawyer, 343 U.S. 579 (1952). The Court gave 
substantial attention to the failure of Con- 
gress to Include seizure authority in the Taft- 
Hartley Act of 1947. in spite of suggestions, 
and to the ■■President's failure to make use 
of the methods provided In the act for avoid- 
ing strikes. 

n It has been suggested that the adminis- 
tration has made use of legalism and subter- 
fuge in trying to assist the Cambodian gov- 
ernment, v.hile maintaining apparent com- 
pliance with the restrictions on American 
ground forces and advisers. See Dudman. 
U.S. Deception in Cambodia, St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, January 23, 1971, at 1-C. As to the 
use of American troops in Lao3, see Time, 
February 22, 1971, page 24. 

» The Constitution of the United States 
of America, Revised and Annotated (G.P.O., 
1953), at 470—173; Whitney v. Robertson, 124 
U.S. 190 (1833). _ ’ 

=’ It Is going too far to assert that the 
President is necessarily bound to use mlli- 
■ tary force in support of another nation pur- 
suant to a treaty obligation. Surety he has 
the authority to consider the situation as 
it is presented at the time decision is neces- 
sary. Might he not conclude that available 
forces are inadequate In view of other com- 
mitments, or that conditions had changed 
since the adoption of the' treaty so that in- 
tervention would not be In the national 
Interest, or that tho use of force should bo 
considered by Congress? 


THE QUESTIONS OP MY LAI i 


HON. EDWIN B. FORSYTHE 


Americans— Kff 
tho sentencing of Lt. William Colley. 

Theso tragic incidents have deepened 
the concern of many citizens of this Na- 


tion about the Indochina war and our QTATIMTI 
role in it. Brought vividly to the atten- 


OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 23, 1971 

Mr. Mr. 'Speaker, one of 

my constituents. Sir. Fred Jago, has given 
a great deal of thought — as have many 


tion of all Americans, they have shown 
the bloody waste that this war has 
brought. 

Mr. Jago has written a well-docu- 
mented statement concerning the Callcy 
incident and the ravages of war. His 
statement follows: 

The Questions of My Lat 4 

O.i 29 March 1971. a military court-martial 
found Lieutenant William L. Caller, Jr. guilty 
of the premeditated murder of ?3 Vietnamese 
civilians on 16 March 1963 in an attack on 
tiro hamlet of My Lai 4. The verdict brings 
disgrace to the young officer and shame to 
our nation, our government, our army end 
our people. But more than that, the Caliey 
trial has raised painful questions regarding 
the true and final responsibility for crimes 
of war. 

As Individual citizens or as a nation, wo 
cannot condone what occurred at My Lai. But 
neither can we, in good conscience, permit 
just six superior officers to Judge tills as an 
Isolated Incident, the guilt and responsibility 
for which rests solely with Lieutenant Callcy, 
when In fact tho complete details and ulti- 
mate responsibility may never be justly 
determined. 

War Is the most repugnant act that man- 
kind can Inflict upon Itself. It' has spawned 
brutality and atrocities since the beginning 
of time, particularly with regard to innocent 
populations. Defenseless civilians have fallen 
prey to warring armies under the guise of 
reprisal for “aiding end abetting the enemy" 
or as object lessons for those who might be 
contemplating such aid. During the history 
of this great nation, our people and our gov- 
ernment have contributed to or participated 
la many acts far more brutal than those for 
which Lieutenant Caliey stands convicted. 

Wholesale slaughter, for example, is no 
stranger to America. In 1537, while this coun- 
try was still in its colonial childhood. Gov- 
ernor Vauce sent orders from Boston that the 
Pequot Indians were to be exterminated. 
Captain John Mason, in obeyance to these 
orders, attacked the Pequot fort at what is 
now Groton, Connecticut and annihilated 
over 1,000 men. women and children. Captain 
Mason was applauded for his efforts. 

In July, 1675, lt was customary lor uni- 
formed armies to face each other on a field 
of honor, fire back and forth, rank upon 
rank, until the defeated army retired. But a 
drastic change was in the making. The 
colonists were exposed to the tactics of the 
true guerilla. The Indian, much like the 
VLet Cong of our times, slipped in and out 
. of the vast wilderness to attack when ever 
they felt they had the advantage, then 
melted away, again. Colonists had been horri- 
fied by the brutality of these raids and a 
unit under Captain Samuel Mosely respond- 
ed In kind. After a fierce engagement with 
the Wampanoags at Swansea, Massachusetts, 
a young lieutenant took the first Indian 
scalps of the war and sent the grisly tro- 
phies to Boston. Scalping and mutilation of 
the enemy soon became an accepted after- 
action occurrence. 

After the defeat of Metacomet, son of the 
famed Massasolt, one Captain Benjamin 
Church ordered the chief beheaded and quar- 
tered. Metacomet's head was sent to Ply- 
mouth, where it was displayed on a gibbet 
for 29 years as a reminder to other tribes. 
A hand was sent to Boston, while the rest 
of the body was left to rot because the 
Plymouth authorities would not permit, it to 
be buried. Far from being accused of any 
■ wrong doing, Captain Church was hailed as 
Ja military hero. 

In 1779, the father of our country, George 
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.John Kerry .has been ... . 

getting entirely too f S:'* "~P"S 
much publicity, telling 
us what a burden it V 'S-V'-- 
was slaughtering Viet- 
namese, . and how it 
bothered — and still 
bothers — our gang over 
in Nam. 

Fortunately one of 
our very own, none 
other than the Southeast Asia authority 
from South Boston— Louise Day Hicks— 
has just come back from Vietnam to rebut 
such nonsense as the weekend in Washing- 
• ton and the carryings-on of Kerry and 
other “negative activists.” 

As forthrightly refreshing as ever, she 
has returned from the VIP briefings in 
Saigon with new insights: “. . . the dis- 
• grace of this war is not in our being in 
Vietnam, but rather in those who oppose 
our boys while they are there.” 

Take that, John Kerry! 

Thoroughly Modern Mrs. Hicks, taking 
a few days off from Congress to see what 
is really going on in Vietnam, developed 
the most up-to-date outlook on the situa- 
tion since L. Baines Johnson. It was a 
worthwhile trip because, contrary to what 
youTe heard, she is able to tell us that 
, troop morale is high and most of the 
grunts “are convinced that the place to 
stop tyrannical Communist brutality is 
Vietnam and not America’s shores.” 

■ Take . that, Fulbright, McGovern, 
McCIoskey and the rest of you “instant 
experts”! And look out — because Mrs. 
Hicks says the troops told her “they would 
take care of matters in Vietnam if I would' 
take care of Congress with its instant ex- 
perts,” 

This is the kind of straight talk we 


. ' Bud Collins is a Globe Staff columnist. 


need to hear in the midst of all the 
: peacemongering and chicken talk of with- 
f'| drawal by people like John Kerry. It 
blended nicely with the statement the 
; 1 same day, Sunday, by two men dug up in 
Pleiku by the CIA or somebody else on 
our side. IntrodueccTas North Vietnamese 
defectors, Bui Nogoc Chieu and Ha Kuan 
S Phang, said tb,ore is an anti-war cam- 
'M P ai S n “deep in the hearts and minds” of 
U their countrymen. They said North Viet- 
nam is tired of the war, and Ha Kuan 
Phang remarked that Hanoi government 
has a credibility gap between itself and 
the people. 

Now wait a minute. Just because 
they’ve won the war are they supposed to 
be stealing our rhetoric, too? “Credibility 
Gan”, is a copyrighted American knock, 
and if the North Vietnamese begin using 
it, that should make us mad enough to re- 
reescalate. 

The war itself was not all that Mrs. 
Hicks puts in proper perspective. She 
learned why there is a GI drug problem: 
“American boys lean on drugs because 
they haven’t been able to depend on sup- 
port of people back home ... the task of 
defending freedom is never easy, but 
when this is compounded by nihilistic ap- 
athy at home, the boys turn to drugs to 
maintain their morale.” 

Take that, you nihilists! 

In her role of congresswoman moon- 
lighting as Asian troubleshooter, Mrs. 
Hicks has performed a valuable service to 
all of us — including Mr. Nixon, President 
moonlighting as Quaker. Neither will be 
swayed by the shrill cries of Kerry and 
the rest of the “negative activists.” 

As a reward for completing her mis- 
sion successfully, I suggest the President . 
appoint Mrs. Hicks ambassador to South 
Vietnam where she can deal with the 
■problems first hand. All of us would sleep 
sounder with Louise in Saigon. 
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WE ARE 
RIGHT SMACK 
IN THE MIDDLE OF 
A HEROIN EPIDEMIC 


'his lethal powder— the “white death’’— has spread to all levels of American society, v/ith the syringe becoming 
_s much a part of suburbia as the Saturday afternoon barbecue. There are half a million addicts walking 
le streets right now. They will spend $15 million today feeding their habit. They’ll get more than half this money, 
"om crimes they'll commit in the big cities. One of every four of these addicts is a teenager, and for the 18-35 
ge group, heroin overdoses have become a major cause of death. 


'his is terrifying. But it isn't news. Every time you turn on the TV or pickup the newspaper you hear about heroin. • 
Jenators rise regularly to read grim statistics into the Congressional Record. President Nixon himself has 
poken somberly about the way heroin is stalking our streets with “pandemic virulence.” 

Sut all this talk isn’t going to’ change things. Neither is sending Henry Kissinger to Turkey to see what can be done 
-bout the Middle East opium field. And the President probably knows it. The heroin problem is going to get 
jarse, with more young people becoming addicted and dying, until the U.S. gets out of Southeast Asia. Heroin and 
ne War are connected' with a horrible symbiosis. 

i its May issue, Ramparts magazine tells the shocking story of the New Opium War: 


© how clandestine CIA involvement in the parapolitics of Southeast Asia has allowed this area to produce 
80% of the world’s opium, replacing the Middle East as the major source'of heroin. 

© how a U.S. -sponsored network of anti-communists— Meo tribesmen in Laos, nationalist Chinese guerrillas 
and Burmese border police— participate in the opium harvest, in its processing into heroin and transportation 
to checkpoints throughout Indochina and finally to the U.S. 

© how the major figures in South Vietnam’s government— from Diem and Madame Nhu in the past to 
Nguyen Cao Ky today— have profited from the heroin traffic with tacit American support. 

© how Saigon has become a major stop along this new heroin route, with up to 20% of some American 
Gl platoons coming home addicts and at least one soldier a day dying from overdoses. 

'The New Opium War” is another example of how the war comes home, wrapped in lies and distortions and 
stinging chaos with it. It Is also'another page in Ramparts coverage of the ever-deepening U.S. involvement in 
Joutheast Asia. We began in 1988 (before opposition to the war v/as fashionable) with the expose of the joint 
efforts of Michigan State University and the OIA to set up the Diem regime. We will continue until the killing is over. 

i 
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QUANG TRI, Vietnam 
• — It was just'anothei - day 
and another job for the 
jeep, driver, who had driv- 
ven the major up the dusty, 
{.winding road from Quang 
■ Tri to meet the congress- 
men at the fire support 
base near the DMZ. 


The jeep driver was 
from North Carolina and 
bored with the Army, but 
; he liked the look ofViet- 
' nam better than he had 
thought he would ("It's 
: kinda like the hills of east- 
ern Kentucky," he said) 
; and he knew there were 
worse jobs than driving a 
t jeep. 

• : "It isn't much of a place 
r to celebrate your birth- 
! day, but I'm glad to be 
: alive," said the jeep driv- 
er, a Spec. 4 named Jack- 
‘ son Wright who will be 21 
on May 7. "You'd be sur- 
: prised at the number of 
guys- who don't come 
back." 


WRIGHT'S counterpart 
. ' in age and rank is Nguyen 
, Than Nhat, a 21-year-old 
staff sergeant in the South 
Vietnamese Army 
(ARVN) who killed two 
r . Viet Cong while protect- 
ing a supply center on 
, March' 7. 

1 Nhat is an interpreter 
by trade and was only 
four years old when his 
family came down from 
the north in the great ref- 
ugee exodus of 1954. He 
was . married seven 
’ ..months ago and is not ea- 
V ger for a frontline post. 

1 "I don't want to fight," 
.'he says. "But I've got to 
? kill the Communists or 
: they will kill me." 

The issue is personal for 
Nhat, not ideological. He 
i had friends who were 
killed in cold blood during 
■ the Tet uprising in 1968 
; and he has seen the pic- 
i tures of the victims mas- 
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Pioneer Press Washington Bureau reporter Lou Cannon 
recently visited Vietnam and Loos in the company of two 
antiwar congressmen. Reps. Paul McCloskcy, R-Calif., 
and Jerome V/aldle, D-Calif. 


vilians cautiously express 
a viewpoint closer to that 
of war critic McCloskey, 
who asked Jacobson at 
the same briefing: "If the 
South Vietnamese troops 
are as good as you say 
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9 leave?" 


By LOU CANNON 

Pioneer Press V/a shinafon Bureau 


(FIRST OF A SERIES OF THREE ARTICLES) 


the legacy of a generation 
of warfare in Vietnam, 
and it is expressed almost 
casually by both sides. 


program set up by the 
Central Intelligence Agen- 


It is the view of some of 
the lower level advisers, 
none of whom are anxious 
to be quoted about it, that 
the ARVN and the local 
regional and people's 
forces are better than 
they ever have been be- 


ev (CIA) for wiping out w 


/ fore but still are not good 


ONCE UPON A TIME, 
perhaps as recently as the 
mid-Sixties, opinion sur- 
veys in Vietnam showed 
that a minority of the pop- 
ulation was strongly com- 
mitted either for or 
against the Communists. 

That situation, has 
rrtarkedly changed now, in 
the view of an experi- 
enced foreign service offi- 
cer who has spent nearly 
a decade in the country 
and speaks fluent Viet- 
namese. 

While tliis officer is gen- 
erally sympathetic to the 
American intervention, he 
points out; that one result 
has been to create mili- 
tary and civilian officials 
at district, province, vil- 
lage and hamlet levels 
who are intimately in- 
volved with the American ■ 
effort. Most Vietnamese 
and many Americans, in- 
cluding the foreign ser- 
vice officer, believe that 
these officials will be 
marked for extinction if 
the Hanoi regime pre- 
vails. ■ 

On the other side, Com- 
munists are clearly 
marked for indefinite im- 
prisonment, if notextinc- 


the VKTCong shadow gov- 
ernment may or may not 
be an improvement over 
its Vietnamese predeees - 1 
sors. But it clearly pro- v 
vides the framework — as 
Rep. Jerome Waldie point- 
ed out after an investiga- 
tion here — for widesca.Ie 
political repression after 
the Americans withdrew. 


enough to withstand the 
North Vietnamese Army. 


NO AMERICAN at any 
level whom I talked to in 
five northern provinces or 
in Saigon expressed the 
slightest doubt that the 
United States was on the 
path to total withdrawal, 
although opinions vary as 
widely on the timing of 
withdrawal as they do at 
home. 


"The North Vietnamese 
are the heirs to this coun- 
try's revolutionary tradi- 
tion and will never give 
up," explains one adviser. 
"It's questionable wheth- 
er the South Vietnamese 
have a will to fight that 
matches their training, 
and if they don't there's 
lTot much we can do about 
it." 


More interestingly, no 
one in any extended con- 
versation seemed to have 
a firm idea of what would 
happen when the United 
States does withdraw, 
though enlisted men and 
lower level officers are 
decidedly more pessimis- 
tic than the Saigon brass 
about the success of Viet- 
namization. 


"The -South Vietnamese 
can do it," says George 
Jacobson, the No. 2 U.S. 
civilian adviser in Viet- 
nam. "We just need a lit- 
tle more time to train 


THIS LACK of confid- 
ence by American mili- 
tary men in their South 
Vietnamese allies is recip- 
rocated by an increasing 
unwillingness of some lo- 
cal leaders to accept U.S. 
'advice. 


"The Vietnamese don't 
seek our advice anymore 
than (Chicago) Mayor 
Daley would ask the ad- 
vice of a visiting French- 
man," complained a mili- 
tary district adviser in 
one northern province. 


The adviser, however, is 
encouraged hv this ten- 
dency, for he views it as a 
sign that the Vietnamese, 
at last, may be coming to 
a realization that the 
United States is leaving 
whether they like it or 
not. 


I The kill-or-be-kiLled atti- 
\ tude which he expresses is 
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" "THE ENEMY: What Every American 
' Should Enow About Imperialism," 
by Felix Greene, Random House, 1971, 

$8.95 (Vintage paperback, SI. 95). 

In “The Enemy,” the well-known English writer and film- 
maker, Felix Greene, makes an almost surgical dissection of the 
anatomy of imperialism, especially U.S. imperialism, its aims and 
methods. He also has some original things to say about its 
cure— amputation by revolution. 

Written with a complete absence of jargon, but calling things 
by their right names, Greene has produced a very readable, highly 
instructive book for the non-specialist, one which the “special- 
ist” will have great difficulty in refuting; a book that should be a 
“must” for lecturers and discussion groups. 

A point which he hammers away at is that U.S. imperialism-as 
British imperialism in its day-is as brutal' an exploiter, as 
inveterate an enemy of its own people as those it oppresses and 
exploits overseas, even if the methods used are different. He 
shows convincingly that everything in America from erosion to 
pollution to bad housing and racism and every ill in between, 
springs from U.S. imperialism as the highest form of capitalism. 

■ It is perhaps fitting that I am writing this review from Peoples 
China. Greene- notes in his “Personal Preface” that twice in his 
life he had been “deeply shaken” in his personal and political 
thinking: 

“The first time was when I went to China in 1957.- As a writer 
and journalist I thought I was fairly well informed about the 
world, that I had a reasonably good idea of what was going on in 
China. I found when I arrived there that I had merely accepted 
the prevailing Western view and the supposed horrors of its 
communist rule. ... I was appalled both at the extent of my 
ignorance and to realize how Western-bound my thinking had 
been. . . .” The second time he was “deeply shaken” was after he 
started digging into the material for the present book. “I 
‘assumed’ I knew about imperialism. . . . But it was only while 
doing the reading and detailed research for this book that the full 
implications of imperialism struck home. . . 

"Face of capitalism" 

A brief preliminary section' deals with “The Face of 
Capitalism”-and an ugly face it is, as Greene presents it. The 
ruthless destruction of natural resources in the greedy search for 
profits; hundreds of millions of acres' of cropland from which the 
topsoil has disappeared forever (Greene points out that it took 
nature from 3C0 to 1000 years to create one inch of topsoil in 
which plantlife can live); of 2 million acres of giant redwoods 
along the Pacific Coast, with three hundred thousand acres left; 
85% of wild life and 30% of forests killed off; almost every river 
and lake polluted and facing the fate of Lake Erie, “now almost 
without fish life clue to the huge quantities of. sewage dumped 
into it from Detroit and other cities.” 

As for medical care after 25 years of “unparalleled pros- 
perity,” Greene produces evidence that: (1) Half' of all U.S. 
children under 15 have never visited a dentist; (2) 1 1 million 
children betwc ApprQ\®d7F0dveR^tease(2OO4/O3'/©4 


attention; (3) ' two million children have untreated hearing 
defects; (4) Nearly 3 million children have untreated speech 
disorders; (5) Untreated err.Gtional disturbances affect some 
4,600,000 children; (6) 2 million children have untreated 
orthopaedic problems. 

I read this section one evening after having visited the Huang 
Kii K’ang Peoples Commune, about 15 miles southwest of Peking, 
comprising 7000 households and 34, GG0 people. Tire head of the 
Revolutionary Committee which manages the Commune told me 
that members had planted 3 million trees. He showed mo the 
canal that members had dug towards the outskirts of Peking from 
where they diverted treated sewage waste to fertilize their fields. 
The entire sewaae waste from Peking and other cities was used 
this way, I learned. Y/e visited tire Commune’s 25-bed hospital 
with two women doctors trained in Y/estcrn -style medicine in 
charge, but assisted by another 200 “barefoot doctors,” with a 
knowledge of traditional Chinese medicine, topped off by an 
intensive short-training course in diagnosis and treatment of 
common ailments. They served commune members through 
clinics attached to each of the 1 1 production brigades or in the 
members’ own homes. The slightest ailment of any of the 34,000 
received instant treatment. 

Small wonder that China was a catalyst for Greene during his 
Six visits, after living 30 years in the United States. In China, 
especially! since Chairman Mao’s line won 'out in the Cultural 
Revolution, the slogan “Serve The People” is the guideline for the 
whole country. It is still an extremely poor country by any 
Y/estern standards, but what there is is shared equally and people 
are moving ahead together. The emphasis is on “us and ours” and 
not on “me and mine.” That this is a universal attitude is one of 
the major gains of the Cultural Revolution. The present 
generation makes conscious sacrifices for the future. To permit 
erosion, or not to fight against pollution, is considered an 
impermissible crime against future generations, against the 
country’s patrimony. 

In tracing the history of British imperialism, Greene points out 
that to create the empire over which “the sun never set,” Britain 
fought 28 colonial wars between 1814 and 1906. “There were 
only 15 years in that century when Britain was not engaged in 
some, bloody military struggle,” he points out. “So much for'Tax 
Britannica’l” . 

The United States went in for imperialism for the same reason 
as the British. Productive capacity, Ln accordance with the law of 
surplus value, exceeded the purchasing power of the home 
market. Outside markets were needed. Cheap sources of raw 
materials were needed; cheap labor power also. Above all,. surplus 
capital, swelling the bank accounts from the surplus value- 
sweated out of the hides of American workers, brought greater 
proiits, “super-profits” when invested abroad on. terms which an 
imperialist power could dictate. The export of capital, that most 
.lucrative of all exports, could be indulged in without phys? al 
possession of the target countries. ' 

With professional skill and in great detail, Gieene traces the 
process. “Colonialism is not the only form of imperialism” he 
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CIA Approves 
War Protest on 


■ Langley Grounds 

A northern Virginia anti-war 
group has been given permission 
to demonstrate on the grounds 
o£ the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy next Wednesday. 

Richard Pollock, a spokesman 
for Northern Virginia Mayday, 
said the demonstration is 
planned to protest the CIA’s 
“chief role in the execution of 
American genocidal and biocidal] 
missions in Southeast Asia.” 

CIA has given Northern Vir- 
ginia Mayday authority to dem- 
onstrate on a selected section of 
its physical grounds in Langley, 
Va., Poilock said. Demonstra- 
tors will leaflet cars entering 
and leaving the grounds. 

Plans call for them to rally at 
the Quaker meeting house, 6410 
Georgetown Pike at 2 P.M. be- 
fore shifting to the demonstra- 
tion site at 3:30 P.M. . 
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pinner Club which delivers a dinner to her 
every weekday at noon. Slie likes the food and 
eats well. Mrs. Burkard is quite concerned 
about the discontinuance of this service. 

XI. Mr. and Mr*. August Sparing live lu 
their own home, they are in their 80's. Mrs. 
Sparing suffered a cracked pelvis recently 
and can not move without using a walker. 
*Mr. Sparing is 111 and quite feeble. They are 
afraid that the.' meals .Will be discontinued, 
each feels that the one good meal a day is the 
only thing they really have to look forward 
to each day. 

XII. Emma is 79 years old, a permanent fix- 
ture of downtown Helena. Every one knows 
and loves her. She has never had a Social 
Security card, she lives in art old shack with 
no water or indoor plumbing. Emma walked 
in for dinner one day shortly after we started 
the dinner club. She enjoyed the meals and 
the games, she goes to the Drop-in Center 
because she enjoys the people and warmth. 
Last year she was missed for two days from 
■the drop-in center and daily dinner club. 
Everyone was concerned when we couldn't 
locate her at home. At that time we were 
having a blizzard with weather below 30” and 
54 Inches of snows She has a habit of walk- 
ing out to the cemetery — Her story was soon 
told on radio and television and the Lewis, 
and Clark Search and Rescue Unit decided to 
hunt the drifts along the roadside. Her 
neighbor went to the store and heard all the 
commotion about Emma. She said Emma was 
In bc-d at her home for she had come t-o her 
three nights before with a bad fever. She had 
no radio or television so she had not heard 
of our concern. We forget many of our Senior 
Citizens do not have radio's or televisions. We 
feel we have made Helena more aware of what 
can happen to a person living alone In our 
city. 

XIII. When this program first started we 
did an intensive house to house survey to 
Invite the older people to come. We found 
Henry, 96 years old living on the third floor 
of an old railroad rooming house. He had a 
small gas heated stove to cook from. The first 
year he didn’t miss a day, he walked down 
and seemed interested in everyone. He had 
a bad cough in the winter and It was hard 
for him to eat, so we got him to the doctor. 
With tho daily meals he functioned very well. 
One day we missed him at dinner and an aide 
went to check on him. He had fallen, he is 
almost blind. He was taken to the hospital 
then to a convalescent home. He had made 
many friends so had many visitors. He died 
last fall, he had. found friends who cared 
through the dinner club. 

XIV. We still have Nellie on our take out 
list. She has a meal everyday, she lives .alone 
in a low Income apartment house In down- 
town Helena. Ono day when the aide took a 
meal to her, she found her on the floor cold 
and very hurt. An ambulance was called and 
she was taken to a hospital with a broken 
hip. She remembers falling and doesn't know 
If she was there more than one night, but 
she knew that the aids would be there with 
the noon meal on Monday. She is out of the 
hospital and enjoys her meal very much. 

XV. Mary Faucette lives in back of her 
upholstery shop and was very self supporting. 
Ono day a meal was taken to her and she 
didn’t answer the aides knock, but the aide 
could see Mary on the bed. Finally the aide 
got in to find Mary unconscious. She had 
taken an overdose of pills. After she got out 
of the hospital she was fine for a few months. 
One day the aide found her on the floor, she 
said she had been there since the evening 
before. She broke her arm and hip, but is 
back at home with a nurse that comes In 
once a week and a homemaker from Welfare. 

. Mary is in her own homo now and we take 
her meals in as we did before. 

XVI. Goldie lives In an old apartment 
house. She has a lovely apartment inride, she 
had a small stove and no refrigerator so she 
didn't ' cat correctly. She used a cano and 
could hardly get around, hut she had been a 


lady of means and had nothing left when 
her husband died. She collected her Social 
Security and sat In her apartment with her 
leg getting worse with arthritis. We took in 
her meals and. soon talked her In to trying to 
get out and come to the dinner club. She did 
this and soon threw away her cane. She 
heard of the Foster Grandparent Program 
and started working again. She never missed 
a day and has been able to make enough to 
bring her up to living standards. She is 
happy and healthy and joins in with all the 
Senior programs that she can, 

XVII. A month ago one of the Urban Re- 
newal workers came Into the City Annex 
Dinner Club and told us he had found an 
elderly lady in a room across the street, she 
had moved back Into an apartment that had 
been condemned. She was sick in bed and' 
had arthritis in her legs, also no food or heat. 
We take her dinners and one aide takes her 
meals on the weekends. She talked someone 
into putting In a gas heater and hot plate to 
cook on. Wo hope to get her moved Into a 
better place, but she says she wants to be 
close to the action. She says she will come to 
dinner soon. She is up now' and can use her 
crutches. 

XVIII. Mae was found when we first started 
taking meals in. She Is an Indian lady that 
owned a little restaurant in Eouider, Mon- 
tana. She became 111 and the doctor diagnosed 
it as diabetes and advised her to watch her 
diet. She disregarded tho doctor's advice. 
She lost one leg and was In the hospital long 
enough to use up the money from the sale 
of her business, home and car. When she 
came out of the hospital, she was put on 
welfare and watched closely by her doctor 
to see that she ate correctly. She was old 
enough to get social security. 

She lived in a run-down low-income apart- 
ment. Eventually she lost her other leg, and 
became dependent on. others. We often got 
her out of the apartment in the wheel chair, 
down to tire daily dinner club where she 
could enjoy tho people and dinners. She en- 
joys playing cards and got along fine for a 
while, but within the next four month* she 
lost an eye and this made it difficult to do 
any fancy work, read or watch television. 
Mae moved from one apartment to another 
as each one was too hard for her to get 
around. 

One move she made she had to have fur- 
niture and through the Director and the 
VISTA enough living room and bedroom fur- 
niture was found so she could be comfort- 
able. In the past throe months Mae has 
moved to Stewart Koines, a low-income 
housing project, where she "has a ramp for 
her wheel chair and she hopes to be able to 
enjoy the lawns, trees and being out of doors. 

She Is on welfare and gets food stamps, 
but this Is not enough for her to buy fresh 
fruits, vegetables, meat, etc., so she can 
maintain her diabetic diet. We have been 
delivering her meals free for the past two 
years trying to help her be on her own. 

Community Services Council, 

Salt Lake Area, 

Salt Lake City, Utah, April 9, 1971. 
Senator Charles H. Percy, 

Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Percy: The Title IV nutri- 
tion project being conducted In Salt Lake 
City, Utah, makes use of the public school 
cafeteria facilities for serving noon meals to 
the elderly. 

Two hundred fifty-one persons participate 
In the program in an average month. Last - " 
year 526 individuals were served during tile 
year. I 

We are presently working with the Salt 
Lake City School District and the Salt Lake 
County Department of Social Services to 
determine the means for continuing the pro- 
gram upon termination of federal funding. 
No workable solution has been arrived at to 
date. 




If the proje 
be many lost souls who have come to depend 
on the program, not only for meals, but also 
for the social contact and the c-ducatlonaj 
and enrichment activities provided after 
lunch in the schools. We know that many of 
the older people would simply sit at home 
until personally urged to join another senior 
citizens' group and be provided with trnns 
portation. No other program for the elderly 
In this area emphasizes the nutritional aspect 
as does this Project. 

Cordially, 

Frederick E. Keefer, 

Director, Adult Nutrition Activity Program. 

South County Senior Center, Inc., 

Edmonds, Wash., April 6, 1971. 
Senator Charles H. Percy, 

Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Percy: Your active interest 
In the problems of the retired person is ap- 
preciated not only by myself and the senior 
citizens I represent, hut by the others who 
attended the NCOA meeting last week. 

I attended your press conference at the 
Statler-Hilton because I knew hot lunch and 
nutritional programs were to be emphasized. 
I have directed the South County hot lunch 
and health services program funded by 
O.E.O. through the Emergency Food and 
Medical Services for the past two years. This 
program Is due to be eliminated this year. 

I concur with the Intention of the ad- 
ministration that Title IV Research and 
Demonstration monies and Emergency Food 
and Medical monies were not to be con- 
sidered on-going programs and a cut In 
both funding levels is to be expected. 

My point now is that both programs served 
their purpose well In bringing to light the 
crying need and absolute value of such hot 
meal services. Efforts should be directed to- 
wards the establishment of an on-going 
meals program with funding that does not 
diminish or run out with time. 

My next point refers to the added Im- 
portance of a hot meal program as it be- 
comes a part of a total multi-purpose con- 
cept, such as I have demonstrated In my 
Center. Direct health services, health and 
nutrition education, employment services, 
transportation assistance, Information and 
referral, continuing educational opportuni- 
ties, outreach services to those confined to 
home, utilization of senior citizen talent for 
service to the community, social and recrea- 
tional opportunities are all components of 
a broad picture in which each program en- 
hances the other and increases the value to 
the senior citizen. 

The 600 lunches we serve per week 
throughout the County reach both rural 
and urban areas. I have found no better way 
to encourage the lonely, Isolated poor and 
deprived senior citizens to avail themselves 
of heip than through an Invitation to share 
a hot meal with -others. They soon par- 
ticipate In these other programs which are 
available and friends are made and life once 
more becomes enjoyable and meaningful 
Instead of the previous day-to-day lack- 
luster existence. 

I hope and pray that the Importance of 
nutrition and health programs for senior 
citizens Is recognized and that we will see 
the Implementation of new programs. With 
your efforts Involved I know that a greater 
potential of possibilities will exist. 

Sincerely, 

— — (Mrs.) Sally Wren, 

Director. 


SELF-DETERMINATION IN SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr, FULERIGHT. Mr. President, no 
episode in our Vietnam experience more 
clearly illustrates the emptiness of our 
claim to be supporting self-determination 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — Extensions of 



The National Secretaries Association-— 
International — in cooperation with the 
US Department of Commerce origi- 
nated the idea for Secretaries Week The 
theme again will be, “Better Secretaries 
Mean Better Business.” 

Special committees are established 
throughout NSA to formulate programs 
to make Secretaries Week ever more 
meaningful to secretaries and to the bus- 
iness community. In keeping with the 
professional objective of the association, 
chapters of NSA sponsor special eauca- 
tional activities such as seminars, work- 
shops, and study groups available to 
members and nonmembers alike. Addi- 
tional recognition is gained for the secie- 
tarial profession during the week 
through public appearances of NSA 
members at meetings of civic, educa- 
tional, and professional groups, as wed 
as through open meetings for all secre- 
ts.riGS 

This then, for the 20tli consecutive 
year, is Secretaries Week. Nineteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one — -a time for secre- 
taries to look back on past accomplish- 
ments and ahead to future progress. 


Not one ounce of silver's In It, 

Nor a single drop of gold, 

Yet Its value (beyond measure) 

Only History can unfold. 

It is made of fallen heroes ... 

Of wives’, and mothers' tears . . . 

Of the Maccabean spirit 

Which dates back two thousand years 

Of a People’s dauntless struggle 
To uphold man’s dignity . . . 

Of willingness to live or die 

For Peace, as the need may be . . . 


Of moral strength and courage 

Voiced in songs both sad and gay . . . 
Of stubborn perserverance 

Shining forth ’mid skies of gray. 

It’s blend of countless heartbreaks .. 

And endlc-ss hours of toil. . . 

Of blood and sweat, prayers and sighs. 
All mingled with the soli. . . 


Of many busy, vital hands 
Moving in harmony: 

Planning, working, building the land, 
. Fighting to keep It free. . . 


the 28th annual appearance of Father 
Thoming before the House on Pan 
American Day. 

Father Thoming, known as the Padre 
of the Americas, has been a personal 
friend for many years as well as a friend 
of both my parents. Father Thoming 
is one of America's eminent scholars in 
Latin American affairs and is known 
throughout the hemisphere and in Eu- 
rope for his efforts on behalf of brother- 
hood and international understanding 
in the Americas. I commend his efforts 
as an example that others should try to 
emulate. I personally hope that he will 
return each year for many years to join 
the House of Representatives in marking 

Pan American Day. 

? . 
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Molded, too, from that same spirit 
Whicb gave birth to Herzl’s notion 
Of a Jewish homeland — 

And engraved with God's devotion. 


TWO POEMS BY MARILYN KRANTZ 


No, Isra’el was not handed over 
On a silver platter, 

Yet Isn’t this the truth of all 
Things that really matter! 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 21, 1971 
Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, the poet’s 
role frequently is to give expression to 
those sentiments many of us share, but 
with , a style, precision, and talent for 
language that many of us uo not com- 
mand. ~ ... 

Mrs. Marilyn Krantz, who is the editor 
of the Northeast and Feltonville Weekly 
which serves part of my northeast Phil- 
adelphia district, is such a gifted poet. 

Her poem “Not on a- Silver Platter 
describes what it has taken to build that 
tlnv but indomitable state, Israel, on the 
eastern shore of the Mediterranean. The 
poem has been widely read in Pliiladel- 
phia-area synagogues and 'before meet- 
ings of Philadelphia organizations. Mrs. 
Krantz says that she hopes the poem 
expresses Israel’s worthiness of our con- 
tinued support and tlie continued respect 
of peoples and nations all over the world. 
I think it does. 

A second poem by Mrs. Krantz, John 
U, Kennedy . , . His Message to the 
World,” evokes the memory of our fallen 
President and acknowledges this Nation 
and this people’s continuing debt to him, 
This poem, won first prize in the poetry 
contest of the Philadelphia Regional 
Writers’ Conference in June 1964. 

With the unanimous consent of my 
colleagues, I place these two poems on 
■ the Record.: 

Not On A Silver Platter 
(By Marilyn Krantz) 

Israel was not handed over 
On a silver platter, 

Yet isn’t this the truth of all 
Things that really matter? 


John F. Kennedy . . . His Message to the 
World 

He stood erect, with youthful smile — 

Wise far beyond his years; 

His words instilled in young and old 
The strength to conquer fears. 

He gave his heart and soul to aid 
■' ’ Mankind in time of strife, 

And then, as if ’twas not enough, 

He gave his only life! 

Whisked from our arms, lie left his mark 
Upon the Nation’s heart; 

Heaven wept, also — tears and rain 
Could scarce be told apart. 

Of what great magnitude, his love, 

That from lands far-and-wlde 

Came leaders, shedding differences 
To stand, bowed, side by side! 

All grieved alike, despite their creed 
Or color of their skin; 

He proved in death, his theme in life: 

That all men are akin. 


His voice, through stilled, can yet be heard 
In freedom's vibrant song. 

Echoing hope's eternal plea 
. That Right shall conquer Wrong. 


For, like the sun which disappears 
Behind the clouds at night, 
Great men are never really gone 
But only out of sight. 


TH1 


; REVEREND FATHER JOSEPH F. 
THORNING 


The State of Israel has come 
To the Jewish nation 
On. a platter beset with both 
Sorrow and Elation. 


HON. G00DL0E E. BYRON 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 21, 1971 

Mr. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the House cf Representatives on the oc- 
casion of Pan American - Day was hon- 
ored to be led in prayer by one of the 
most distinguished constituents of Mary- 
land's Sixth District, the Reverend Fa- 
ther Joseph F. Thorning, of St, Joseph’s- 
on-Cari-ollton Manor, Md. This marked 


SPEECH OF 

KON. JEROME R. WALDIE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 20, 1971 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Rooney of New York) . Under previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Waldis) is recognized 
for GO minutes. 

(Mr. WALDIE asked, and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous mate- 
rial.) 

Mr. WALDIE, Mr. Speaker, during the 
Easter vacation my colleague from Cali- 
fornia, Paul McCloskey, and I visited 
Vietnam and visited Laos, and a series 
of reports will be forthcoming from that 
visit. Tonight will be the first report, in- 
volving a program that is a part of Viet- 
namization, as is apparently the case, 
a program designed, in my view, to sup- 
press political dissent in that country at 
a time when the war is over, as well as 
the program that is presently in exist- 
ence in Vietnam during this war period. 
It is a program that is called the Phung 
Hoang program, otherwise known as the 
■ Phoenix program. 

My first introduction to the program 
occurred upon the initial briefing that 
was provided Congressman McCloskey 
and I in Saigon by the CORDS people, 
At that time they were giving what 
they called “neutralization” figures. They 
reported' that in Military Region One in 
1971 we had “neutralized” 5,380 members 
of the Vietcong infrastructure and po- 
litical dissenters in that country. 

The breakdown of the neutralization 
figures is as follows: “Kills,” 2,000. They 
are obviously “neutralized,” the. briefing 
officer said, when they are killed. I sus- 
pect that is a fair assessment. 

Rallied, 17,000. These are the Chieu 
Hoi ralllers to the flag of South Vietnam, 
as they become “neutralized” when they 
rally. 

Sentenced, 1,630. These are people that 
were sentenced to more than 1 year for 
their offenses as being identified as part 
of the Vietcong infrastructure. 

Captured, 4,000 people. These are not 
considered to be “neutralized” because 
they received sentences of less than 1 
year and were not determined to be a 
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More, reasonable relations with 
China may now be one of the United 
States’ hopeful foreign policy goals, 
but our continuing dilemma remains 
Vietnam. 

For more than a decade the U.S. 
has suffered from a tendency to de- 
lude itself over what is possible and 
likely in that country. 

Although most Americans are 
weary and want to end our involve- 
ment, there remain differences in 
outlook of those on the scene. Articles 
on this page by two correspondents 
— one a veteran hawk and the other 
younger and less positive — make the 
point. 

AT ANY KATE, it’s obvious that 
even under the most optimistically 
dovish timetable for getting out, 
American forces ' will be in South 
Vietnam in strength through this 
year. It could be much longer. 

That gives special importance to 
South Vietnam’s upcoming presiden- 
tial election in October; it will pick 
the government the U.S. will contin- 
ue to back. 

For varying reasons, most observ- 
, ers feel that President Nguyen Van 
Thieu is certain to be re-elected, bar- 
ring some unexpected basic change 
in conditions such as a military coup. 

BUT AT THE same time there’s a 
lot of concern over how the election 
is carried out. And with good reason 
because past presidential elections in 
South Vietnam have ranged from 
• subtle setups to mockeries of “democ- 
racy.” 


G That the U.S. program in South 
Vietnam includes a “classification 
attitudinal survey” in which the re- 
sults of a poll among i,000 South Vi-, 
etnamese a month are given only to 
President Thieu for political purpos- 
es. 

Similar charges have been made : 
by others, including a group of Viet- 
namese-speaking former. American 
advisers who Friday opened a cam- 
paign in Washington to require “neu- 
trality” in the coming South Vietnam 
Assembly election in August and the 
presidential contest in October. 

Said a spokesman: “The South Vi- : 
etnamese people believe that the 
coming elections will be a fraud, and 
that a considerable reason for that 
fraud will be American support for a 
military government. We don’t think 
they (the South Vietnamese people) 
by any means favor the National Lib- 
eration Front, but they favor peace 
in an 6pen and honest election.” 


THERE IS A good debate whether 
such concepts as “self determina- 
tion” and “a democratic alternative” 
really arc viable in South Vietnam to- 
day, any more than they have been 
in the past. 

It- is unpleasant if Americans arc 
involved in helping '.engineer Thieu’ s 
rcelection. But it might be even more 
cynical: if we certified voting where 
the results were as pre-ordained as 
Mayor Daley’s victory in Chicago. 

It may be comforting for some to 
talk about having 7 the South Vietnam- 
ese people make democratic choices; 
some future day they may. But that 
is not how the outcome of this war 
will be decided when the various 
sides decide to do so. 

For the U.S., the best of poor al- 
ternatives at this point is to leave at 
the end of the year and let the Viet- 
namese settle a war that we have 
prolonged to nobody’s advantage. 


THIS SEEMS to be the motivation 
behind a U.S. Senate resolution of- 
fered by Senator Adlai Stevenson III 
and others. They want Congress to 
set up safeguards, including a com- 
mission of its own 1 members, to in- 
sure U.S. neutrality and free choice 
for the Vietnamese people. 

That may have some attractions 
for concerned Americans. But it also 
has its dangers, including the possi- 
bility of more American self-delu- 
sion. For there are serious doubts 
whether “free elections” in the sense 
we' know them are likely or possible 
in South Vietnam. 


Rep. Paul (Pete) McCloskey, the 
California Republican who is chal- 
lenging President Nixon, made a cou- 
ple of points about the present situa- 
tion when he returned over the week- 
end from a fact-finding trip to Indo- 
china. He charged: . 

© That through a priority U.S. 
program called “Phoenix,” the Cen- 
tral.. Intelligence Agency plays aTcey" 
role in the “preventive detention” of 
thousands of political prisoners who 
hold views contrary to those of Presi- 
dent Thieu and the Saigon govern- 
ment Presumably, McCloskey 
means there are many non-Commu- 
msts among them. ... „ 


Four years ago other American 
observers werit out to give their 
stamp of approval to elections others 
felt were superficially clean but 
clearly controlled towards a . Thieu 
victory. 

A critical congressional group 
might now do a better job. But in a 
system where Thieu appoints the 
province chiefs, perhaps the most 
powerful men in Vietnam, and the 
military pervades all, it’s doubtful 
how much any Washington group 
could see, much less do. That’s even 
assuming the CIA and others were 
truly neutral. 
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A young activist, allegedly 
expelled from South Vietnam by 
the Central Intelligence Agency 
last fall for iter antiwar activi-i 
ties, told an audience at the 
University of Rhode Island yes- 
terday that opposition to the war 
is growing in that country. 

Cynthia Fredricks told about 
75 students at URI that when, 
she was a student at the Univer-j 
sity; of Saigon tiu-ee years ago,! 
the war seemed remote to J 
Saigon citizens. However, she! 
said, when she returned to Viet-' 
nam last fall after a three-veav 
absence, students, workers, 
professional people and Viet- 
namese war veterans had begun 
speaking against the war. i 

She said that last June 40,000 
workers held an antiwar demon- 
stration In Saigon. ! 

Miss Fredricks said tire? Viet- 
namese became more aware of 
the physical destruction of the 
war when they saw American 
planes bombing South Vietnam 
to save tlie country from com-! 
munism. Ii 
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lucring a. Vietnamese 
lischarg-ed from the 
murder charge had 


mention this because the .odd. aspect 
of this whole business, looking back 
on it, was one’ watcher's personal re- 
action to this : midnight .of television the Vietnamese in question, who* he 

and, in order to convey any sense at said was a triple espionage agent 

all of the peculiarity of the thing, I Did: quickly filled in lik audience' on 


A fc-w days before his guest appear- 
ance with Dick, Bob had told The New 
York Times that he had, in fact, killed 


have to give you a 
personal situation. 
Even 


o: my tms Background, and Bob, who had a 
lot of poise. on camera, began to tell 
about tea killin'. 


was going to get a laugh, already indi- 
cating he would rather not. Pie said 
he r:M ]?.'» insurance. The audience 
laughed.' Brian; who • was still there, 
lochti white and wilted, -although this 
map' just have bean a faulty video tube. 

E::T: asked about putting the body 
in a mail sack and weighting it with 
tire Iron's and dumping it from row- 
boat into several hundred feet o' water 
in the China Sen, and ho asked v/lry 
Bob thought the body had not been 
four;:. Bob smiled the' smile c* man 
who knew something unpleasant and 
said the voters were “shark-infested.” 
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it, Brian was a welcome guest. 

Pte and Dick kept smiling, even ' 
through one rocky passage about ?. 
suicide. One felt headache and reality 
slinking, off in defeat; one sensed the 
settling of the facial muscles into a 
fixed, fatigued smile. That smile, the 
cat could have told you, was a smile 
seen only on the best midnights down 
in that cellar, a smile that said, “All 
is, for this brief .moment, right with 
the world.” 

Brian and Dick paused while several 
brief films were run. Most of them 
argued 'that' this - or "that spot on the 


pumped full of morphine before the 
shooting, which made it as humani- 
tarian as you could possibly make 
something as awkward as killing a 
man, Bob volunteered. 1 

Dick looked slightly aghast and held 
up a shampoo. Brief films were shown 
to sell consumer goods. This was not 
tco dull, this talk with Bob. Would 
Dick cur it short to bring on Patsy 
Kelly, who was playing in “No, No, 
Nanette"? 

Gosh, all the talk shows had some- 
body from “No, No, Nanette,” but how 
many nights " did anybody come uo 


went c:’f I ..riled with a yawn in search 
of en c-'.d movie. Later, going up to 
bed, there was a moment on the steps 
when the numbness lifted momentarily, 
and 1 marveled, for just an instant; 
that the TV. set never turned into .a 
cobra and bit us. 


body gave off- unpleasant odors and with a guest like Bob? 


showed expensive aerosol sprays which 
would make the offending flesh smell 
like a chemistry lab. It was ridiculous 
stuff but amusing in a dumb way. 

Then Dick was back '.with his next 
guest. He introduced Cnpt. Bob Ma- / 
rasco. The audience applauded. Down ^ 
in our -collar, the pleased smile may 
have shown a trace of frown. Captain 
Marasco? The' name was vaguely fa- 
niliiv r. Y/<<; it somebody who k A just 
made r. row Andy movie? 

I., vv as i . o t . Dic.-c saiu tret - Caota.in 
Marasco, v-aio lived in Bloc.etiieki, J., 
was a former Green Beret officer who 
had been, charged by the Army som 


The show was back/ Good! Dick 
was going to keep Bob talking. What 
do you do now for a living? he asked 
Eoh. Boh smiled slightly, knowing he 


irgeci by the Army some 
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rang-; of activities, from improve- 
went 0 : economic conditions to 
administrative training to 
strengthening security in the 
hsmlats. A key element is the 
enUrgemont - of the- rational 
police. to cop; with the Vktcong. 

The Saigon Government and 
the United States have put great 
stock in the pacification pres rent 
as a means of spreading their in- 
fluence in the country. Ambuss a* , 
dor William Egan Colby, who*/ 
• heads CORPS, f!r,v to VAtshing- 
ton this weekend to listify be- 
fore Congressional committees. 


people - obliged to carry it out. 

if, as in one delta . village, 
the national police collect mon- 
ey by threatuning to arrest pen-, 
pie as Victcong suspects, th.cn 
pacific.; Lion here U an ugly 
joke, . The people pi 7 , for they 
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Of 


SAIGON -- ‘'Pacification - will 
bo fully realized not when we 
will have occupied each inch 
of earth but when wo will have 
conquered all the hearts and 
won ail th,e minds." 

The S 3 words were v, 'fitter. i:i 
French by Commandant A, hi. 
Savani, heed of tiro Dewieme 
Bureau, ths French incelWmco 
apparatus, during Franco’s' long 
bitter war with the Vietmlnh. 
He wrote them in September, 
1931, 


tion' is to separata the South 
Vietnamese, psychologic?.!!? and' 
ideologically, from the Commu- 
nists, to puli the South: Viet- 
namese to the side of the Sai- 
gon Government, and to get ar.u 
keep their allegiance ar.d trust 
so they will stay on that side. 

But measuring this allegiance 
and trust is not as simple as 
taking the temperature of a fe- 
verish man every day and then 
deciding whether he is cured. 
There is co way of knowing 
the final result; of -reification 


know that under the Phoenie:. 
Program, designed to weed out’*'' 
Vietcong in the civilian popul •- 
tion, there is very little way of 
proving what you are not when 
the police point their finger. 

If, for cram pie, pacification 
means providing security but 
the old men and voung bovs ir 
the Peoples’ Self-bcfcnsj Force 
in another village can pay to 
get off one night from guarding 
a road, then pacification here 
does not world. For it depends 
or, spirit' not the cosh and, if 
in still another village, the peo- 
ple are forced to dear an err: 
mined by the Vietcoag in order 
to deprive the Vietcoag of a. 
hiding pine:, then the poop : e 
who are frightened or 'hurt will 
feel that pacification i; worse 
than anything else. You cannot 
pacify most Vietnamese, of 
course, by e::g acting them to 
put their lives c.n the line. Only 
soldiers accept that. m 

The intensified, accelerate:: 
pacification program fed 1 971 
calls for even more organiza- 
tion of the- people “in order to 
develop unity of will nr. 2 action 
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method of rating security in 
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This is a trect nation, per- 

South Vietnam which is based 

hamlets, pacification . simply 
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world, an l the .Americans here, 

and, in its final stages, comes 

on a people that have already 
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seem a little dimmed, a little 

man is not without a sense of 

low ar.d too long. While the 
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less hopeful, too. The great and 

irony. 
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grand goals cf pacification still 

It is not unwise to remember- 

up by the American experts, a 



shine brightly, for some cows.- 

what Commandant Savani so 

the men in the small hamlets A-,;- 


1 . 

geous, committed Americans: 


hoped, for when one reads a 
long, pontifical document called 
the 1971 Community Defense 
and Local Development Plan. 
This means pacification, -a net- 
work of programs engineered 
by the United States agency in 
Saigon called Civil Operations 
and Rural Development Support, 
or cords; 

The programs involve 3 wide 


or villages who carry them out 
are often greedy bullies, or 
flawed and fearful people. The 
loveliest plan in the world can- 
rot cure them. 

The great weakness — an al- 
most fatal one in South Viet- 
nam where corrupion now 
flourishes in greater variety 
than a decade ago — is that pac- 
ification is only as good as the 


A South Vietnam:-:; peasant 
waits while a scldd:,- searches 
his bunker for Visirong. Ths 
Saigon Gove- nrnem's pacifi- 
cation program 2 s aimed at 
winning “hearts reel minds” 
and separating ii-e people 
from the Communists. 


but there is still one small 
thing that four years of paci- 
fication, billions of dollars, and 
thousands of United States ad- 
visers have sadly enough not yet 
brought about: 

It is being able to walk down 
a country read at night, or 
drive on a highway, without 
risking your life. 

—GLORIA EMERSON 
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CIA footnotes 



In his first public address since he became 
director of the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) five years ago, Richard Helms defended 
his organization before a luncheon meeting of 
newspaper editors Wednesday, and said that 
the CIA is necessary for the survival of a 
democratic society. He asked the country “to 
take it on faith that we, too, are honorable men 
devoted to her service.” 

Helms did not attempt to clarify any foun- 
dation for that faith, although he did note that 
CIA intelligence played an important part in 
determining the American success in the 1932 
Cuban missile crisis (thanks to “a number of 
well-placed and courageous Russians who 
helped us”). 

Elsewhere in Washington on the same day, 
Sen. George McGovern asked Helms to corn- 
• meat on published reports that South Viet- 
*■ namese Vice-President Nguyen Cao Ky may be 
involved in the opium trade in Southeast Asia. 
He cited a recent article in Ramparts magazine 
implicating the CIA in an international opium 
. business. The Ramparts article contended that 
opium production and distribution in the Fertile 
Triangle region' of Burma, Northern Thailand, 
and Laos is conducted with the knowledge of the 
CIA, and that CIA operations there actually 
serve to protect opium supplies and facilitate 
their movement. 

Helms did not comment on the allegations; 
apparently an admonition from the director 
every five years that Americans must accept 
'the CIA “on faith” should be sufficient. 

There might be more to it: that Helms should 
offer a footnote to American diulomatic history 
aMvat ten year,' after me i- client happened 
suggests a 'possible precedent. Perhaps, in 
another five years or so, the CIA director will 
emerge from his office once more, and renew 
his request for an extension of public faith in his 
agency. And then he might add another footnote 
about how the CIA almost won that Vietnam 
War all by itself. 
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The Calley case has caused enormous 
controversy in this land and overseas. And wiihin 
families, too. Frank Marasco, who is_a partner in 
an insurance agency in El cornfield, N.J., fired his 
son Bob the other day. Mrs. Marasco agreed that 
this was the only thing to do with their pride and 
joy, who was being groomed to take over the old 
man's end of the business. Seems he came out for 
Calley, whom he doesn't know, but in a most ex- 
traordinary way. 

Bob Marasco, a reserve captain who served in 
Vietnam with the Green Berets (who, incidentally, 
never call themselves Green Ecrcts) was timo- 
tionallv moved by reading a new Doubleday hock 
titled '-Court Martial,” a fictionalized account of 
■tire murder of a double-agent in Vietnam by Green 
'Berets a couple of years ego. It was. written by 
■Robin Moore, who wrote the first book about the 
Berets, and attorney Kerry Rothblstt, who has 
defended a number of accused servicemen in tiiis 
war. 

What bugged Marasco, he told us the other day, 
was that the authors of "Court Martial” printed 
classified details about his participation in the 
murder of tire double age.r. that he himself had not 
been able to use in ids own defense. He and half a 
dozen ethers were held for six weeks in solitary at 
Long Binh jail, then mysteriously released before 
. their trials could start. 

MARASCO CALLI'.f) MOORS after reading the 
. book and in the course c: their conversation stated 
that his case resembled Galley's — but he went 
free and Calley got life. He wanted to do 
.something about that, even at risk of being 
recalled into the Army and put on trial. Moore 
suggested that he tell his story of The New York 
Times. 

.The Times isn't accustomed to readers calling 
in to confess killings. A rewrite man took what 
Marasco called "half tire story.” It must have in- 
terested somebody along the chain of command at 
The Times. 

"They sent a young fellow over to interview 
■ me,' a long-haired follow,” Marasco related. Tire 
young fellow soon had himself quite a story: 

MARASCO TOLD HIM about the last days of 
Thai Biac Chuyen, a $230 a month agent so 
trusted by the Berets and the CIA that toey put 
him in charge of other native spies on the payroll. 
One of these turned in Thai Khac Chuy en, and, as 


evidence, produced a picture of the rsan with his 
arm around a Victccrg general. 

Confronted with fee picture, the agent swore 
that he was faithful to the American side. He was 
forced to undergo a lie-detector test and also 
questioned while under the Influence of a "truth. 

serum." , „ . 

The Ecrcts urged the CIA to send the agent 
away for a year, during which time he would lose 
his er.emycontacts. According to raarasco the CIA 
said it had no capability of doing Unu. Elimina- 
tion is the best course'of action," Marasco says 
the CIA ruled. So the man was knocked out by 
morphine, shot through the head twice, admit .edly 
by Marasco, and buried at sea in a weighted mail 
sack. 

WREN - THE TIMES front-paged the story, 
Marasco’s parents were shocked. The father shut 
the door between their offices, and fired him. The 
reserve officer's wife, wno knew* the s'ory, s.ood 
bv him. "I love him,” she told the parents. 

' "I don't know how I'm going to pay the rent,” 
Marasco said with a mirthless laugh over a drink 
at “21” the other cay. “Bit I'm content that I did 
the right thing. If Calley is to go to jail, so should 
a let of others. Anybody who ever took part in an 
atrocity in this war should r.ov step forward.” 

(He subsequently told! Ed Newman on the TO- 
DAY' show that he felt Calley symbolized every 
young draftee who is thought to kill in training 
camp, then sent to a strange land where ho hears 
lurid stories about being, surrounded by enemies, ■ 
sees friends killed, becomes a nest of neuroses, is 
told that only "fcody-ccir.t” counts, is ordered to 
attack a suspected vSage, and “sadly over- 
reacts.” He added, to Sewm'an, "But murder?’ 
No!") 

Marasco is critical of the conduct of the war in 
which he served and was honorably discharged. 

"War is what Skernan said it was,” he said. 
"But thus one has a verse side to it, if possible. 
It's a war we have r.o intention of trying to win. 
We light it- defensively., not offensively. Under 
those terms it could list another ten years. If 
dial's what we can eicpect in the future, we 
shouldn't fight any kind of war. Do the New York 
Hoicks play for a tie? Ef course they don’t; they 
play to win.” ■ 

He hasn't heard fromhis father. • 

Or the Army. 
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^ Nixon's 'Beret' Sub 



Although we were constantly underes- 
timating him in such matters, not even 
Lyndon Johnson, wc think, would have 
sent a Green Beret to throw out the first 
ball at the Senators 1 ' opener just two- 
days after the public admission by a for- 
ttier member of this “elitist” corps that 
the Berets served as political assassins 
4a Vietnam, “hit” men for the “finger” 


JltC-ha rcl Nixon brought 
it off with no more qualms or queasiness 
man it would take for some of us to get 
down our Mothersili’s. 

'»The ex-Beret — Robert Marasco — 
had held his peace while he was still sub- 
ject to court-martial and for sometime 
after setting up shop as a life insurance 
salesman in New Jersey, but says that 
h£ was moved to speak out now because 
of.,' the life sentence assessed against 
Lieutenant William L. Calley Jr., for his 
roje in the massacre at My Lai. 

,V\s for Marasco himself, he says there 
wds nothing he did in Vietnam, including 
political executions, that he did not un- 
dertake out of the highest “patriotic” 
mptives — like Calley. “I never wake up 
in j the night screaming.” 

;Jt is only, when we read the full news 
device account of a personal testimony 
hpt is more boast than confession that 
ref are enabled to discover that the 
IQUth Vietnamese political figure who 
v'jfS “terminated with extreme preju- 
fpe” was not just the “double agent” 
bjit he supposedly was liquidated for be- 
ds, but a "triple agent” working in the 
1 dterests of General Duong Van (Big) 


Minh, the political rival of General Thieu^ 
whose name keeps popping up as the pos- 
sible instrument of a future coalition 
government in South Vietnam. 

Marasco’s revelations thus relate not 
only to his fellow Beret's subbing for 
Nixon at the Senators’ game, but, more 
seriously, to a stern statement by Ma- 
jority Leader Mike Mansfield of Mon- 
tana issued tiie same day in the name of 
the Democratic leadership, calling upon 
the Nixon administration not to interfere 
in the fall elections in South Vietnam on 
the side of the Thieu-Ky government. 
The Mansfield warning was made in 
connection with a resolution by Senator 
Adlai E. Stevenson TII of Illinois accus- 
ing the adminstration of having already 
done just that, and demanding that it 
cease and desist in future. 

At the very least, let's have our mili- 
tary people out there refrain from kill- 
ing off agents and supporters of such op- 
positionist political figure as are still left 
in that “Free World” bastion. 
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^ Have Died in Vietnam 


Warrant Officer Bill Lassi- 
ter III was a Miami boy. He 
graduated from Southwest 
High, attended Miami-Dade 
Junior College. His wife, the 
former Beverly Davis, . and 
their little daughter live in 
Areola, ill. Bill was or.e of 
the majority of American 
combat men in Vietnam who 
fought as good soldiers 
should in the bloody tragedy 
of war. 

Last May in Cambodia, 
Lassiter, a helicopter pilot, 
received an urgent call for 
help from an encircled unit. 
He made rocket runs in the 
face of machine gun and 
small arms fire, but saw the 
rockets exploding against 
trees. Bill then made his runs 
lower and slower to insure of 
hitting bunkers. The North 
Viets shot him down. For 
that Lassiter was posthu- 
mously awarded the Silver 
Star, and when his tiny 
daughter grows up she’ll see 
it with his Distinguished Fly- 
ing "Cross, Bronze Star and 
ether awards. Bill was a 
credit to his country- and the 
service. He fought an armed 
enemy, matching his life 
against theirs, while the mon- 
strous acts of others must be 
recorded in the thin hope 
there’ll never be a repetition, 
let’s remember gallant ones 
like Bill Lassiter III. 

★ 4c * 

THEY called Use Koch 
"the blond beast of Belsen.” 
Everyone experienced a 
sense of horror when they 
read of her beatings and tor- 
tures of prisoners in the Nazi 
death camp. That horror was 
climaxed when it was proved 
that I!se had murdered Jews 
with tattoos, flayed them Lnd 
. had the skin made into lamp 
shades. 

Recent statements by sev- 
eral returned GIs are more 


"AH gooks (meaning Viet- 
namese) are fair game. Why 
not? The company with the 
highest body count got free_ 
beer, so we killed everybody.' 
I’ve known guys to dig out a 
dead gook’s teeth with a bay- 
onates, bore holes in them, 
and string the teeth around 
their necks.” 

You just can’t bring your- 
self to fceiieve that a young 
American would act like Use 
Koch ... It also seemed un- 
believable that Lt. William 
Calley could threw a two-' 
year-old baby into a ditch, 
and gun it to. _death along 
with screaming adults, but 
evidence proved he did. 

★ * * 

HOW could you bring 
yourself to believe that 
American soldiers, bitter at 
their officers, could throw 
grenades onto cots of sleep- 
ing men and blow them to 
bits? In his last speech Presi- 
dent Nixon said the majority 
of American soldiers in Viet- 
nam were brave men . . . 
brave in battle, and helpful 
and kind with women and 
children. This is true beyond 
doubt, but the. number of 
sadistic killer types and hard 
drug addicts is frightening 
beyond words. 

All our soldiers in Vietnam 
can’t be lumped together as 
.gallant defenders of liberty 
and the honor of our land. 
Let’s not accept a belief that 
war crimes are excusable if 
committed by Americans, or 
that murder in war.and civil- 
ian life is so common we can 
shake it off, like rain off an 
oilskin. 

It seems to be coming to 
that. People who couldn’t 
stand seeing a dangerous dog 
shot to death suggest that Lt. 
Calley should be given a ; 
medal for what he did at My 
Lai. Former Green . Eeret 
Capt. Robert Marasco admit- 
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unresisting Vietnamese triple 
agent. A representative of j 
the CIA is said to have sug- J 
gested that the easiest way 
out of a dilemma was to mur- 
der the spy, so Marasco 
pulled the trigger. He and 
several other Green Beret of- 
ficers were slated for courts- 
martial but the CIA refused 
to testify and the charges 
were dropped. Now Capt. 
Marasco is a candidate for a 
seat in the New Jersey As- 
sembly, and some political 
leaders have endorsed him as 
"ideal.” Apparently, murder 
isn’t murder any more. 

* 4c 4c 

BUT, WHILE we should 
not forget deeds that have 
muddied our flag, we must 
remember and praise the dar- 
ing ones, like Bill Lassiter. 
The U.S. Command gave 
medals to his family, and 
names his squadron's heli- 
copter pad after him, but the 
young man is gone, and only 
a warm memory of him re- 
mains . . . one of 30,000 
memories in an inexcusable 
war. None of the offered rea- 
sons or excuses hold water. 

The war should have been 
fought by Asian boys, or 
Lyndon Baines Johnson, as 
he sent more and more 
American ones into the fire 
of Vietnam. Let’s hope the 
world eventually forgets 
what we did there. 
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Lieutenant Calley leaves court under guard : A symbol for all that Was wrong with the war 
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tee. had been more than four months on 
s s' trial and nearly two weeks awaiting 
judgment, and now First Lt. William 
Calley stood at last before the six 
officers of the jury, looking child-size and 
hot-faced and entirely too ordinary to be 
anybody’s symbol of anything. He man- 
aged a slow, ragged salute, then gulped 
.for air and trembled while the jury pres- 
ident read from a sheaf of white legal 
paper: “Lieutenant Calley, it is my duty 
... to inform you that the court . . . finds 
you . . . guilty of premeditated murder 
• . .” Calley’s jaw went slack. His eyes 
fluttered. lie stood rigidly through the 
rest of it, then forced another salute and 
sat down. The judgment of his brother 
Army officers was in: Calley had mur- 
dered at least 22 Vietnamese civilians at 
the hamlet called My Lai 4 just over 
three years ago. And so he became a 
symbol indeed: an outlaw soldier whose 
case embodied everything that was 
wrong with the war— and whose convic- 
tion fed. the mounting pressures on Presi- 
dent Nixon to speed it to an end. 

Calley was a folk hero to some, a fall 
guy to others; it scarcely mattered which. 
The verdict, and the life sentence re- 
turned two days later, were massively 
unpopular, and their unpopularity made 
the judgment on Calley a first-magni- 
tude poTiticA-ppifOKedshtearRetlsa 
Calley was a scapegoat for war crimes at 
far higher levels of military and civilian 


authority (page 30); hawks even more 
clamorously argued that lie was a martyr 
thrown to the wolves— or, rather, the 
doves. And both sides joined 'the pub- 
lic outcry. At the White House, clerks 
busily logged in an estimated 100,000 
telegrams, 100 to 1 pro-Calley. Flags 
flapped at half-staff— spontaneously in 
many, areas, by order of the gover- 
nor in Indiana. Frcc-Calley resolutions 
dropped into hoppers in at -least nine ' 
state legislatures. Draft boards quit en 
masse in communities scattered from 
Georgia to Connecticut to New Mexico. 
Local groups circulated pro-Calley peti- 
tions, held pro-Calley rallies, staged 
pro-Calley marches. Anti-war Viet, vets 
showed their solidarity by trying- to get" 
themselves arrested. A Houston gun 
dealer. put out a huge sign that said, 
FKEE CALLEY on TOY TO CM AN". 

Rap: What , happened in the' streets, 
was only tire visible manifestation of a 
deep feeling that Calley got a raw deal— 
a psychic .reaction to be placed alongside 
the 19GS l’et offensive and the 1970 Cam- 
bodia incursion among the traumata of 
an unhappy war. In a Newsweek poll 
conducted 'by The Callup Organization 
(page 28), Americans disapproved the' 
verdict and the sentence by about S to'l. 

se 2001VQ3/Q4 ; CIA.RD)?80-t!1 6 

far more general view was that such inci- 
dents were common— and the over- 


whelming conviction was that Calley was 
taking the rap for his superiors. 

Congress got the message; the Calley 
verdict, following close behind the pell- 
mell allied retreat from Laos, seemed to 
crystallize a growing 'bipartisan disgust 
with the war— and to energize efforts to 
force Mr. Nixon to close it down by some 
“time certain” deadline no later than 
January 1973. The 'President thus far Iras 
successfully resisted any such impulse. 
But Laos and now Calley forced him to 
move fast to defuse an increasingly vola- 
tile situation. 

He tool; the unprecedented step of or- 
dering Calley released from the Fort Bcn- 
ning stockade and returned to his quar- 
ters pending appeal; the move almost 
surely made it harder for Army reviewing 
authorities to sustain Calley’s conviction 
—but it got a solid hand in the House 
and, as the Newsweek poll indicated, an 
enormous vote of approval from the na- 
tion. Two days later, he moved again to 
damp the continuing uproar— this time 
dispatching staff topsider John Ehrlich- 
man to meet the press at an on-camera 
briefing and announce that the President’ 
himself would personally review the case 
before any sentence is carried out. 

And, with both Laos and the Calley 

announcement for this week— a week 
earlier than he had planned. Top aides 
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In a Ft. Denning, Ga., .courtroom March 29, First 
Lieutenant William Cailey was found guilty by a six 
officer jury of the- premeditated murder of 22 unarmed 
.civilians in the Vietnamese hamlet of My Lai over three 
years ago. It had been the longest court-martial in U.S. 
history. Iiis chief counsel George Larimer reported that 
Ca'lcy was “absolutely crushed.” 

At the trial C alley had confessed and called the 
killings "no big thing.” He said, he was following orders. 

Two days -later !’.e was sentenced to life at hard labor. 
Racist and ultra-right sentiment exploded across the 
'country,- protesting tire verdict and sentence. 50,000 
telegrams to (the White House, 38,000 to Congress and 
600 to the Pentagon denounced the jailing. 

Gcoree Wallace arid eight members of the Alabama 
legislature hut ded to Cailoy-’s- side at Ft. Denning. Said 
Wallace, “President Nixon is going to do the right thing 
and grant Cailey clemency.” 

Alfred P. Chamice, national commander of the 
American Legion, and Herbert R. Rainwater, herd of the 
Veterans of Foreign .Wars, demanded Galley's release. 
.Representative Don Fuqua (D-lTa.) introduced a ivrolu- 
•tion in the House of Representatives calling for Galley to 
address a joint session of Congress. Former Senator 
Herman Tahna-dge of Georgia stated, “I am saddened to 
think one could fight for his flag and then . be* 
court-mart faled for apparently carrying out orders." ‘ 
Thomas J. Dodd (D-Conn.) commented, "'[ don't know 
how they can find a combat soldier guilty of pre- 
meditated murder.” Rep. John J. Fiynt (D-Oa.) added, 
“The verdict was a dangerous step toward destruction of 
.morale in the Armed Forces.” 

Vice-President Agnew chimed in, stating that in 
Vietnam there are “no safe, innocuous ' civilians." 
Indiana’s Gov. I-Ugar D. Whitcomb ordered all American 
flag:-, on slate buildings flown at half mast. Whitcomb 
felt that Cailey should not be tried “for actions carried 
out in time of war in the defense of the nation.” 


Japanese General 
.William Galley” T 
N ashville , To hr; esscc 
a Green Beret ofJivi 
Vietnamese, attacked ih 
the Army 'and the whole country 
summed up by cheo 

On April 1st, Nixon bypassed Secretary of Defense 
Laird and ordered Admiral Thomas Moore, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to release Cailey from his 
air-conditioned accommod at ions in the I-'t. Banning, 
stockade chaplain’s offices and allow him to- .re! urn to STATINTL 
his private four-room quarters under light" guard. 

Six secretaries have been assigned by the military to 
help him open Iris fan nidi. Cailey may take his meals at 
ihome.cr at tire officers’ dining hall five miles, away. He 


PGl’cauiro Ca! lay's freedom . 

The Kansas,- Arkansas and Alabama state houses all 
urged Nixon to release Cailey. William D. Dickinson 
(D-Ah.) asked on Hie floor of Congress for Galley’s 
exonoration, and the Dallas Police circulated a “Free 
Cailey” petition. Richard. Kav, one of Galley’s lawyers, 
warned that “God almighty will be the seventh juror,” 
and the Georgia American Legion vowed to raise a 
defense fund of S 100,000. 

Captain Ronald Salem, one of Galley’s jurors, decided 
Hut the verdict had been too harsh. Fen. Hugh Scott 
(11-Pa.) denounced liberals for ‘.‘giving aid and comfort 
to the enemy and crying the same line as Moscow, 

Pekin Approved ForRelease 2001/03/04 : 

General William -Westmoreland, a target of attack 
himself, announced, “1 fee i -no guilt, not in the least,” 


Itome.cr at Hie officers’ .dining hall five miles, away. He 
will keep the rank- of lieutenant throughout the appeals 


to higher courts. 


Bored cocicsito - 

Galley’s background is that of a typical officer. His 
father was the president o' a company that sold 
construction machinery. As Galley puts it, he grew up 
in an upper middle e>ss siiluirba ^neighborhood, bored 
with the co -an by c-lub Tfe’aiu’ socialite -atmosphere. 

Since he first came into notoriety; we have been given 
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There is Galicv the patriot, warning the country after h:s 
trial closed, “From what I’ve seen of the world and 
communism, we need a strong, army.” 

Then there is Cailey the martyr, sobbing in court for 
fear that he would be hung. And of course; there is 
Cal’ev the Nazi officer, kicking one of his own men who 
wouldn’t shoot and then himaeii firing bursts from an 
automatic weapon into the sobbing: villagers begging him 
for their lives. ... 

The North Vietnamese army nsv.-spr.per, Q'-’.an »oi 
Khan Don, observed that Cailey ’Vcs r.oi the so-e 
c’lorit pi tire Songniy massacre. - er- * - - ■- rm.-.y 
other bloodthirsty massacres daily committed by thou- 
sands of U.S. treopsm Vietnam.” 

Pravda wrote that the Galley fin! was “part ox a 
whole series of machinations by the Pentagon to save 
from justice most of those-involved :u t re crime. ^ _ ., 

The American Servicemen’s Union stated tiiet vrm.o 
C.*\\ 2 'r is guilty z:>‘l shouUl.bc iVkvjcc-., ioxo.i, 
director Helms, .General Westmoreland _ (who sent a 
rc lea ram of congratulations to Galley s ur.it me o.’.y •on ■ 
the '.massacre) 'em! oil baron David Rockefeller are 
cciurti! v ^uiltv. 

’ [The'’ People’s Coalition- for Peace and Justice also 
issued a statement on the Cailey trm!, which reads in 
p -* r t ’ “War crimes, did not start wit a one wt. tarn* m 

• Sor.mny. -They started with the policymakers m tue 

• Pentagon, -who designed “search and destroy m:s?:om ; , 
’.‘free-'fire” zones-,- ''straddle level” bombing auu ctner 
, Lears of genocide. War crimes started when three 
million Gis were trained to believe that, the Vietnamese 
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One of the mysteries of the Vietnam 
war has been solved, at least unofficially. 
The story adds further evidence about the 
nature of the war. 

It ought to be told because the people 
have a right to know about it. In this case 
tire telling came because of the efforts of 
a reporter, and not official sources. 

The New York Times reporter ques- 
tioned Robert F. Marasco, one of eight 
Green Berets who were charged in the 
killing of a South Vietnamese. Charges 
were eventually dropped. It was rumored 
that the man was killed because he was a 
“double agent" working for the Viet Cong. 

'Marasco said that he killed the man, 
acting on orders from the Central In- 
telligence Agency. He was drugged with 
morphine, placed in a motorboat, shot 
and dumped into the South China Sea. 

Thai Khac Chuyen was described as an 
intelligence agent, whose job was to train 
and direct sub-agents. He was killed after 


a photo was found showing him talking tc 
a North Vietnamese official. But Marascc 
said he was actually a triple agent with 
allegiance to a group led by the South 
Vietnamese Gen. Duong Van Minh which 
sought a coalition government. 

The Times reporter was also told that 
hundreds were executed by South Viet- 
namese agents trained and financed by 
the CIA, and some also by American ad- y 
visers. 

So his story confirms rumors that the 
CIA ’sponsored the killing of Vietnamese 
suspected of working for the enemy. The 
Viet Cong and North Vietnamese have, of 
course, employed similar tactics. They 
don’t seem to be uncommon in this kind 
of guerrilla war. 

This kind of killing is not the same as, 
the slaying of old men, women and chit-' 
dren at My Lai. But there are some par- 
allels. The usual rules of war were not 
observed. 
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The reported start of a new phase of 
the “pacification” program in South 
Vietnam suggests one more dreary 
round in Washington’s policy there, a 
policy which seems unable to learn any- 
thing, or even see anything, from past 
errors. 

Top priority in what is called a new 
program, but which actually sounds like 
nothing more than a beefed-up effort 
to save the old one, is given to “neu- 
tralization” of the Viet Cong political 
apparatus, according to a report from 
Washington. Yet this is what pacifica- 
tion experts claimed, in Senate hearings 
. in "February, 1970, they had just about 
accomplished. The fact is that the 
-pacification program has been highly 
controversial, even among Vietnamese, 
since it began during the Johnson ad- 
. ministration, and in the 1970 hearings 
some doubt was voiced by program 
leaders themselves about whether the 
plan had, over-all, accomplished any 
real good. 

The worst aspects of the old plan are 
all too conspicuous in the so-called new 
'one. The- emphasis on military sub- 
jugation seems clear in projects such as 
..these: Expansion of a “people’s intel- 
■ ligence (or spy) network” to inform 
: military authorities of suspected enemy 
activity; the setting up of a quota sys- 
tem requiring “elimination” of 14,000 
Viet Cong agents or suspected VC 
; agents this year; distribution of 700,000 
more weapons to the People’s Self-De- 
fense Force and expansion of that force 
to include women in combat units and 
children over 7 in support units. (Why 


not some Junior Spy units, too?) 

Maybe the intentions are good. But 
all the foregoing items smack to us of 
the old body-count syndrome which can 
lead to further brutalization of the 
South Vietnamese populace, more up- 
rooted families, and a tighter grip on 
them by the Thieu-Ky junta. It could 
also mean a flood of spiteful accusations 
by one neighbor against another, all 
ending in an extensive new dossier sys- 
tem — which we presume stems from 
that recently used by the Pentagon 
against civilians in our own country. 

Although the “new” pacification plan 
includes sections on care of veterans 
(who have been shamefully treated by 
the Saigon regime), and orphans and 
refugees, too, the whole operation still 
is under the control of the U.S. military J 
and the CIA. These are positively the 
last two agencies in government which 
should be handling social reconstruction 
in South Vietnam. And we can see no 
relief whatever in the idea of eventually 
transferring this program to the hands 
of the Saigon militarists. 

The futility and wrong-headedness of 
this approach are fairly reflected in 
President Nixon’s reported view of paci- 
fication as a vital cog, dovetailing with 
his so-called Vietnamization plan which 
itself has been no howling success. 
Taken together, the two discredited 
concepts, in the larger picture, can only 
mean more Vietnamese killing more 
Vietnamese with hardly any attention 
given to national reconciliation or poli- 
tical accommodation, both of which are 
basic requirements for peace. 
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Former Beret , 
Killer of Agent > 
Turns to Politics, 

NEWARK, N.J., ' A p r i 1 _ 7 
(UPI) Robert F. Marasco, . 
the. former Green Beret cap- 
tain who admitted killing a 
Vietnamese double agent,, 
emerged yesterday as a po- 
: tential candidate for the state 
assembly. 

" Marasco, 29, made a lC-min-' 
ule appearance before the Es- 
'.sex Counly Republican screen- 
ing committee Tuesday night. 
He was rated “impressive” by 
county chairman George M. 
Wallhauser Jr. 

Marasco and seven other 
Green Berets were charged 
with tlie June 20, 1900, murder 
of agent Thai Khac Chuyen. 
They never came to trial be. 
cause the CIA would not pre 
sent witnesses. 
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VETERANS’ TESTIMONY ON VIET- 
NAM— NEED FOR investiga- 
tion-continued 


speech of 

. HON. MARK 0. HATFIELD 

DP OREGON 

IK the senate op the united states 

Monday, April 5, 1971 

[[The following Is a continuation ' of 
‘testimony given by honorably discharged 
veterans who had served in Vietnam, 
submitted by Mr. Hatfield:! 

the S5TII INFANTE V DIVISION ANI) PUBLIC IN- 
FORMATION OFFICE 

Moderators 

Jan Crumb, 23, SP/4, (E-4), 18th Aviation 
Co, (from December 1902. to October .1863). 

Larry KoUmano, 25, Irt Lt., Public In- 
formation Office, 25th Infantry Division 
(from June 1267 to March 1963) . 

Veterans testifying 

Rpn Podlnsfcl, 24, Sgt. (E-5) 5th Special 
Forces Group (from April 1263 to April 1969) . 

Eugene Keys, 25, SP/4, (E-4) 3/4, 25th In- 
fantry Division, (from February. I960 to Feb- 
ruary 1067). 

David Chiles, 24, SP/4, (E-4) 3/4, 25th In- 
fantry Division (from January 1063 to De- 
cember 1963). 

Pat Gstrenga, “D" Co., February to Decem- 
ber, 25th Infantry Division. 

Mike McCuskcr, 29, fig t. (E-5) Public In- 
formation Office 1st Marino Division (from 
I960 to 1360) . 

Larry Craig, 29, SP/4, Public Information 
Office, 25th Infantry Division- (from 1960 to 
1967 ) . 

Vernon Shibla, 27, SP/4, Public Informa- 
tion Office 23th Infantry Division (from 1066 
to 1067). 

Ale.-: Prinim, 26, SP/4, (E-4) Public In- 
formation Office, 1st Logistics Command, 
Headquarters (from Sc-otember 1263 to June 

1959). 

Modev.at-.tr, We feel that particularly after 
the actions of the last two days in Indo- 
china, and the reaction cf Senator McGovern 
yesterday to information which wo brought 
out on Sunday about a Marine coinb.it regi- 
ment operating in Laos In 1969, that we 
should open today's panel with someone else 
v.ho has been in Laos, Eon Podlaski. 

Podlaski. My name J.s Ron Podia ski. l"rn 
from New York. I was a sergeant in the 
United States Army Special Forces. I served 
in Vietnam from 1968 to I960. My testimony 
will consist of cross-border operations into 
Laos, Cambec’Ia, using Thailand rs launch- 
bases for Laotian targets, and our involve- 
ment in Lacs and Cambodia. - 

Moderator. How many times have you been 
In Laos? 

- Podlaski. I couldn’t give you an enact 
figure cf how many times I've been to Laos, 
but I spent one year In Vietnam and that 
entire year was devoted to running cross- 
border operations. 

Moderator. Would you say a half-dozen 
times or more? ' ' 

Podlaski. I'd say at least 'that many times, 
hot to mention the times that wo attempted 
to get in . and were not successful in infil- 
trating. ' 

Moderator. What was the nature of yowl 
tort of group? 

Podlaski. We were running long-range re- 
connaissance patrols. They- consisted of two 
Americans and four indigenous personnel. 
°ur particular team was Chinese Hungs, Vs 


were going -into Laos, Cambodia, for intelli- 
gence reasons. • 

Moderator. Ron, would you explain what 
a Rung Is? 

Podlaski. Well, Chinese Hungs, our par- 
ticular team, they came from North Vietnam 
and their families had fled to the South and 
they were, mostly .Catholics. They were mer- 
cenary soldiers, is what they were. They were 
higher paid than the ARVN army and who- 
ever gave them the most money, that’s who 
they fought for. 

Moderator. Was yours the only team going 
into Laos? 

P.odi.askj. Negative I belonged to C & C 
North, which was located up around Da Nang, 
and it was their base camp. We had. FOB'S 
in Kbe Sanh, Phu Bail, Koaluin. There was 
oho C & C South, which had two or three 
FOB'S. I’m not exactly sure. I ran missions 
lor them, TDT, into Cambodia. ' 

Moderator. An FOB is a Forward Operating 
Ease? 

Podlaski. Right. 

Moderator. What do you know about 
hatchet forces? 

' Podlaski. Hatchet forces 1 are company- 
size. consisting of American advisers with a 
majority of Vietnamese, possibly Monta- 
gnards, possibly Chinese Rungs. They would 
run company-size operations, cross-border. 

Moderator. Often? 

Podlaski. My last three months In Vietnam 
were spent in Kcntum, it was the old FOB-2 
.which was changed to C & C Central (Com- 
mand Control Central), and they were run- 
ning hatchet force operations Into Laos on 
quite a heavy basis those last. three months. 

Moderator. Would you c-xpl tin what C f; C 
North, Central, and South is? ■ 

Podlaski. C & C North stands for Com- 
mand Control North. It consisted of Special 
Forces. However, v.e tool; commands from 
Saigon and we had nothing to do with actual 
special forces command in Nha Trang. We 
answered to Saigon. 

UoDur.ATC.’., V, hero v.-rre there operations to 
take place? 

Port a sur The:- a operations, well, you would 
launch from different launch sites near the 
border, and you’d fcj infiltrated into Laos 
wherever they felt there was heavy troop 
movement. We would take pictures, toll the 
strength of the troops, their morale, their 
physical fitness, If they were young, if they 
were hard-core North Vietnamese or if they 
were Just grabbing anybody, and this intel- 
ligence was supposedly fed to conventional 
units. They could cut these people oil as they 
crossed the border Into Louth Vietnam. How- 
ever, I don't know of any incident where we 
were ever listened to. Whatever intelligence 
we would give to them never seemed to be 
followed through. 

Moderator. Ron, the President and other 
members of the .government have said we 
have never had ground forces fighting in 
Laos. 

PocLAskt.' Well, all I can say about that is 
that the administration has been lying. 
They’ve been lying to the President and to- 
gether they've been lying to you people. 

Moderator. Ron will be available for fur- 
ther questions. We’d like to go along with 
the combat veterans of the 23 Infantry Di- 
vision, who will Introduce themselves. 

Keys. My name is Sonny Keys. I was in 
.the Third Squadron, Fourth Cavalry of the 
25th Division. I’ll be talking about forced re- 
location cf civilians end n convoy of approxi- 
mately fifty trucks filled with American dead, 
which the Stars cud Stripes reported as 
-light” casualties. 

Chiles. My name is David Chiles, I'm a 
student at Kent State and I live In Atwater, 
Ohio. I'm going to be discussing tome opera- 


tions in the Iron Triangle, the use of Ameri- 
can soldiers as guinea pigs to give a squadron 
colonel a better body count, and an Incident 
I had with :;o:i:o civilians in Saigon. I believe 
lt was June or July we were sent to the Iron 
Triangli avid we took very heavy casualties. 
We found these ten graves, or what we took 
to be graves. One day A-Troop called in- and' 
used them as body count. The next day, B- 
Troap called In and used the same graves as 
body count. So meanwhile, the people that 
buried these definitely called them In, so you 
have ten graves that are worth thirty body 
counts. Vic. nam was a very strange war, fol 
the. simple reason that the only way youl 
unit was judged by the number of bodies in 
relationship to your casualties. 

One Snsl-ance I remember, v-e Joined with 
the 4/33 Mechanized Infantry (oh, by the 
way, I was with the 3/4 Cav In all of all 1367) . 
They were dragging two Viet Cong behind 
their tracks, which isn’t really unusual. They 
came In at ipglit and we had a rendezvous. 
At this time two GI's went over and cut the 
ears off and put them across the track to dry. 
And tLeii I noticed two GI's were fighting 
over there bodies, so I went over to take a 
closer Scol; and there was a lieutenant ob- 
serving this. Cno cf them had a pair of pliers, 
and to my dkmay, they were fighting over 
the ridvts to the gold teeth cf the Viet Cong 
they hid killed. This was kind of a status 
for them, to res who get the most gold teeth. 
As I r.Fd, we had taken very heavy casual- 
ties. I think the only tiling that .we found 
tliere was about fifty bags of rice. It Was 
from Few York City and Houston, Texas, is 
where this rice had originated from. Around 
September cr October our colonel got this 
fantastic idea to start running convoys at' 
night,, from Cu Chi to Tav Niiih, then from 
lay Nidi to Dau Tler.g. The sole purpose of 
tills was to be ambushed; this is a mech- 
anized unit at night, when you can hear 
them miles away. His theory was, our fire 
power was much more superior than theirs. 
What He forgot to think about is throe Viet 
Cong with r.-r-G -2‘s and a well placed mine 
could lUll ten GI's and destroy three or four 
tracks. Mean while, while all tilts is geing on, 
lie’s reding around In a helicopter and ob- 
serving this. Now tills wont' on for two or 
three Months, and I think the division finally 
told lira to got ‘himself together, because 
we were just getting ripped un. 

Moibrator. I understand you have some 
slides. ‘ 

Ckees. Yes, I’m going to show those. 

Motbratob. Could we go through the ether 
two fallows' testimony and then come back 
to yew slides? 

Lakiy Rottman. Just a point of clarifica- 
tion. SEPG-2 is a recoil -Ices projectile round, 
sort if a crude bazooka, that the VC uses, 
a shculder-liold weapon that will jignetrijte 
eight or ten inches of armored plate. One 
man cm fire one projectile. 

Osxiskga. My name’s Patrick Ostrenga and 
I am currently a student at the TJnlverslty 
cf Wisconsin in Madison. I was a medic 
with tho 25th Division, Second Battalion, 
Twelfth Infantry, and attached to D- Com- 
pany. My unit operated around Dau Tiepg, 
which Is about forty miles north of Saigon. 
My testimony concerns mis treatment of Viet- 
namese civilians, mistreatment of prisoners, 
an'd murder .of Vietnamese civilians. 

Mcugratob. Sonny, could you amplify .a 
little ®u what you were talking about? 

Kes3. Tho relocation of civilians? Okay. Wo 
were fti an operation in IIo I'o Woods, I be- 
lieve lit was Cedar Falls or Junction City in 
January of 1917. Wo carue across a village 
of wtmen, young kids, and old men — no 
young, mc-n. W« surrounded the village, then 
we farced all tho civilians cut to an open 
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New Program, Mosl Costly.; 
Yet, Aimed, at Vietcoiig’i 
■ ■ Political Apparatus 


• : By TAD SZULC / 

V special to Tlie Nc.v Y-jrfc Tiroes 

WASHINGTON', April 0— 1 The 
most ambitious and costly paci- 
fication program yet planned 
for South Vietnam has been put 
into effect by Saigon and Wash- 
ington. . . 

Reportedly costing the United 
States considerably more than 
Si-billion and Saigon an undis- 
closed sum, the 1071 ‘'Commu- 
nity Defense and. Local Devel- 
opment Plan would greatly ex- 
pand pacification activities, 

■ which arc aimed at destroying 
Communist subversive forces 
and widening self-government 
and development. 

The 30‘1-page plan, a copy of 
which was made available to 
The New York Times, lists as 
the "top priority” for the year 
the "neutralization” of the en- 
trenched Vietcong political ap- 
•parajtus. ‘ 

Authenticity Confirmed 
■ The authenticity of the docu- 
ment was confirmed by Admin- 
' istration sources who declined 
to discuss the contents because 
. of the plan’s confidential char- 


Already in operation’ since 
March 1, and endorsed by the 
American command in Saigon, 
the new plan is reportedly the 
subject ’ of wide controversy 
among United States officials, 
some of whom term it uhrealis 
tic and artificial. 


major* problem in S of South 
Vietnam’s 44 provinces, includ- 
ing four in the allegedly paci- 
fied Mekong River Delta, and 
that South Vietnamese forces 
often prefer to "accommodate, 
rather than resist, the enemy,” 
the plan provides for: 

^Expansion of the People’s 
Self-Defense Force — the civil- 
ian antiguerrilla combat or- 
ganization in rural areas — from 
500,000 to four million. Women 
would be enlisted in combat 
units and children of both 
sexes over the age of 7 in sup! 
porting units. ' j 

^Establishment of an e!ab-j 
orate “people’s intelligence net- 
work” to inform on enemy ac- 
tivities. 

^Elimination in the year 
starting last month, through 
killing or capture, of 1 4,-100 
Vietcong agents under expan- 
sion of-, the three -year -old 



, Their main criticism is that 
the whole pacification' effort 
.depends too much on the S,000 
United States officials ar.d ad-j 
visors in the Civil Operations' 
and Rural Development Sup- 
port programs, an agency 
known as CORDS. j 

The agency, which supervises, 
projects from Operation Phoe- 
nix to rural economic programs, 
is chiefly mads up of Defense 
Department and Central lately 
ligen.ee Agency employes, al-l 
though it includes officials of 
the State Department, the 
Agency for International De- 
velopment and the United States 
Information Agency. - 

Reports from the -field indi-j 
cato that CORDfj officials are' 

frequently not aware of the! 
true state of affairs in districts 
and villages and that their col- 
leagues in civilian government 
and the police fail to carry outj 
lytheir tasks 


gs-nce-gathering program that 
is supported by the United 
States military. 

Wider Social Benefits 

The now pacification plan, 
which went into effect March 1, 
also seeks to complete the pro 
gram of holding elections in all 


sum or. uie uuuu - j - oiu / ... . 

Operation Phoenix, an intcllivK Cntics o,_ the pacification 


program point to this state, 
merit in the 1071 plan: 

“In some areas, the people 
are reluctant -to- associate with 
the Government of Vietnam for 
fear of retaliation by the 
enemy. Civil 'Officials often be- 
come the target of enemy ter- 
irorism and assassination and 


villages and hamlets; spur land ! thus are reluctant to perform 
reform by , setting a goal of dis- * their government tasks, 
tributing nearly a million acres “Some police hesitate to c'on- 
of land to. farmers, and widen d „ rt c-oeratiorw againsttheV.C. 
social benefits. This would be because ' thev fear retaliation, 


and local security lorces, ua&e 


done by providing new assist- 
ance to 210,000 war veterans. . £‘0 threat "of ' terrorismi often 
and increasing aid to 43,002. accommodate, rather than re- 
disabled soldeirs, 33,743 par- s j 5 ^ ^he c pemy.” 

r-.f /-l/rorl cav-irion; % ei ti W 1 1 . . ... .• 


ents of dead servicemen, 71,005 
war widows and 284,000 war 


The critics raise the question 
of what will happen if CORDS 


orphans'. In addition the plan, , s phased out and ask whether,! 
hopes to resettle 4*0.000 war as * an alternative,- the agency 
iciugees in new homes. | , nav T-iQt have to be maintained 


Other innovations in the 1971 
pacification plan include pro- 
grams for ethnic minorities and 
for cities where crime is in- 
creasing. 


Endorsed by Abrams 
Elaborated upon by the 
South Vietnamese Government, 1 
approved by President Nguyen 
Van Thieu and his Cabinet and 
fully . endorsed by Gen 
Administration officials were, t Creighton W. Abrams, the 
,, . • » ' k «',-!< United. States commander in 

unable to provide co,.t _ns.no, Vbln5ril> the plan i: . desIgned ' 

to the United States foi piev.- to dovetail with the Nixon Ad-' 
ous pacification programs, but! ministration’s policy of Viet- 
■they said that the current plan,] namization, under which corn- 
financed almost entirely in its! bat responsibilities arp being 

gradually assumed by tug South 
Vietnamese forces. 

. While the Administration 


financed almost entirely 
military, security and civilian' 
aspects by the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Centra! Intelli- 
'gence Agency, was much more 
costly because of its increased 
scope. 

Acknowledging for the first 
time that th 

Vietcong apparatus rpmain a 


here and the Saigon Govern- 
ment report, success for- paci- 
fication programs that began 
in' 1969, some American ex- 
perts question their cffective- 


3 .so far 


may not have to be_mam 
in South Vietnam indefinitely. 

Tinea Major Objectif.es 

i As expressed in the' 1971 
| plan, the" cver-all concept of 
j pacification consists of the 
i three objectives cf “local self- 
; defense, local self government 
and local self-development." 

The philosophy of the pro- 
gram is stated as follows in 
the plan: 

"In his efforts to achieve 
political control ci the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam,' the enemy at- 
tempts to demonstrate that 
the Government of Vietnam is 
, not capable of governing the 
country or of providing credi- 
ble security to the people. His 
offensive operations and the re- 
sultant reaction operations by 
friendly forces produce adverse 
effects on security of five peo- 
ple-. The most, effective Way of 
assuring -security- of; the Viet- 
namese people- is ' to keep 


cong infrastructure. Without! 
the V.C.I., enemy mala forces; 
cannot obtain intelligence,' 
manpower and food, nor will 
they be able to 1 - prepare the 
battlefield or move." 

The plan emphasizes that the 
"strategic concept of national 
security” is not dependent on 
the presence cf American 
forces and "paves the way for 1 
Also transfer of the responsi-i 
i bility for security from mili- 
tary, agencies to civilian ones.” j 

To assist this proposed trans- 
fer and supervise the now po-j 
lice functions the South Viet-' 
na-mese and United States Gov-, 
emments have turned to Sir. 
Robert Thompson, the British 
counterinsurgency expert. 

Sir Robert, v.’ho carried out 
two ' confidential missions for 
President Nixon in Vietnam in 
I960 and 1970, has been in 
Saigon since February. In an 
interview published in the cur- 
rent issue of U.S. News' & 
World Report, Sir Robert said 
that Saigon’s ability to counter 
subversion "has stpadi'y im- 
proved al! the time.”' 

The pacification plan empha- 
sized that among the 1971 tar-, 
gets is the reduction of "enemy 
terrorist incidents” to 6,010. 
The document did not report 
how many such incidents oc- 
curred in 1970, but said, that 
the current target was to re- 
duce them by 75 per cent in 
“secure areas” and by £0 per 
cent in areas "still undergoing 
pacification.” 

Statistics included in the. plan 
showed that the military region 
that includes 15 provinces 
south of Saigon and in the 
Mekong Delta poses the most 
serious security problems. 

The delta has been declared 
by the Saigon Government to 
be virtually pacified, except for, 
U Minh Forest area, and a.ll 
American troops left the area- 
in 1930. But the plan reports 
serious problems with an en- 
trenched Vietcong apparatus in 
the provinces if Vinhlong, 
Dinlituong, Kienhoi and Anxu- 
yen. Similar problems are re- 
ported in Binhdinh province in 
the central pare of the country 
and in Quangnam and Qu mgtin 
Provinces in the northern part, 
adjoining the demilitarized 
zone. 

Tiro plan urges tint special 
police units be assigned to 
these provinces. 

To deal with the Victcong 
apparatus the plan provides for 
700,000 weapons to be issued 
this year to the People’s Self- 
Defense Forces and for the es- 
tablishment of an -intelligence 
operation reaching into all of 
! South Vietnam’s villages' and 
arnlets. The "people’s intclli- 
n«i to keep 
ncx- -or - rtTtrofig^ families, 
build up Victcong dossiers and 
blacklists, and offer’ rewards to 


plan. ' 
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about ’the actual legislative process and the 
actual personalities- involved,” Thomason 
said, 

■''The people oi Georgia will have an op- 
portunity to Judge for themselves the suc- 
cesses and pitfalls of government in the 
state,” he continued. "It will lead to a better 
understanding between the citizens of Geor- 
gia and their government and, hopefully, It 
will bridge the confidence gap. There will be 
no staged interviews and it will be objective.” 

Veteran TV news reporter Jim Whipkey, 
of WS13-TV in Atlanta, will Introduce and' 
explain each program, possibly. conduct some 
interviews and make brief concluding state- 
ments after the live action is shown. 

Thomason said the Public Broadcasting 
Corporation approved a grant request that 
Will cover all expenses so that the program 
will cost the .state nothing. 

“The idea originated with John Haney of 
the F.TV network and myself after we both 
supervised a program that was done on tliqr— 
Hor. 3 e internship program last session.’ 
Thomason said. 

“The speaker (of the House, George I 
Smith of* Swainsboro) made the comment 
that.it would be wonderful if the actual pro- 
ceedings could be shewn to all the people 
of Georgia, so we got to work on it." 

Thomason said the grant application was 
made for "a broad, incisive program to be 
shown throughout the state covering all the 
important proceedings of the General Assem- 
bly'' and had no idea whether funds would 
be forthcoming. 

■ “T.iey thought it was unique and had con- 
fidence in us, and granted us exactly what we 
asked for' -532,500 — and it won't cost the 
people of Georgia a penny,” he added. 
Staffing for the unique setup will be headed 
* by VJSB-TV which feels the educational pro- 
grams are compatible with their regular news 
coverage, Thomason said. 

Thomason will be legislative coordinator 
for both houses of the Legislature and Bill 
Johnson of the ETV network will be the di- 
rector. 

The ETV network at present handles, the 
governor's two primary addresses to the Leg- 
islature (his State of the State and budget 
talks) for the commercial networks, Thoma- 
son said. 

JFrciit fjbuthside Neighbor, Atlanta, Ga., 
Jan. 7, 1071] 

Unique Project 

When the 1971 session of the General 
Assembly gets underway Monday- Jan. 11, a 
atnlqtje project begins in Georgia. A project 
which vV highly .recommend to sontliskle 
citizens. 

Monday through Friday, at 10 p.m., the 
Georgia Educational Television Network will 
carry an In-clepth look at the procedures and 
actions of the legislature. This will provide 
an exceptional opportunity for citizens to 
become better informed on the legislative 
process. Each Friday evening at 10, a sum- 
mary of the week's important events will bo 
televised and this program will be rebroad- 
' cast on Sunday at 10 p.m. 

Since the framers of the program wish 
to keen the information to the public as 
timely "as possible, they are not predicting 
exactly what will be carried on the scries, 
however, they have offered a schedule of 
the first week’s program.. 

Monday, Jan. 11 ' the convening of the 
1371 General Assembly and the swearing in 
of its ■members will be aired, as well as an 
Initial presentation of legislation, 

On Tuesday, Jan. 12, a rebroadcast of the 
entire inaugural, ceremonies for Gov, Jimmy 
Carter will be carried in color. 

Wednesday, Jan. 13, there will hi a ve- 
1 broadcast, in its entirely, of the State of the 
State address by the governor. 

Thursday, Jan. l-I, there will be coverage 
of the house chambers as new legislation is 
proposed. 


And' Friday, Jan. 15, the week In review 
.will Include, a welcome and explanation of 
the series’ goals by Gov. ' Carter., excerpts 
from the inauguration. State of the State 
address and budget message. Al.so there will 
be an interview with Lt. Gov. Lester Mad- 
dox and House Speaker George. L. Smith 
about possible activities of the 1071 Gen- 
eral Assembly. Color. This show will, of 
course, be relmoadeast Sunday, -Jan, 17. 

Remember the time on all of these pro- 
grams is 10 p.m. 

Georgians will now have an opportunity 
to know what the people they have elected 
to public office arc doing, how well .they are 
carrying out the wishes of the people and 
how effectively and efficiently they are 
operating. 

If we are not informed, wc will have 
only ourselves to blame. IVe strongly urge 
our readers to take advantage of this ex- 
ceptional opportunity. 


VETERANS’ TESTIMONY ON VIET- 
NAM— NEED FOR INVESTIGATION 



II0K. MARK 0. HATFIELD 

or OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 5, 1971 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
moral sensitivity of the Nation has been 
aroused by the conviction of -Lt. William 
Galley. More clearly than before, this 
■incident has focused the fundamental 
moral questions that our Nation must, 
confront regarding our conduct in Indo- 
china. - 

The Department cf Defense said in its 
recent statement relating to the Calley 
conviction: 

The Department of the Army has had a 
•moral and legal. obligation to adopt a con- 
tinuing policy of investigating fully all sub- 
SUmtlve allegations or violations of the laws 
of war involving American personnel. 

Every allegation of misconduct on the 
battlefield — regardless of the rank or posi- 
tion of the person purportedly responsible — 
must be thoroughly explored. 

There has.reccntly been brought to my 
attention testimony relating to the 
policy and conduct of American forces 
in Indochina which has grave and very 
serious implications. 

The testimony is given by honorably 
discharged veterans who had served in 
Vietnam, and was conducted by Vietnam 
Veterans Against, the War. Three days 
of testimony were conducted in Detroit, 
Mich, on January 31, February 1, and 2 
of this year. This group, which rep- 
resents 11,000 veterans, plans to send 
several thousand to Washington the 
week of April 19 to petition Congress for 
full congressional hearings. 

I, of course, have no way of ascertain- 
ing the veracity of all the testimony 
given, and I am not in agreement with 
certain of the statements and judgments 
ma.de by those who testified. 

However, I believe that the allegations 
made by these Americans, who served 
their country in Vietnam, are so serious 
and so gi fvVO that they demand 'the full 
study by the appropriate committees of 
Congress as well as by the executive 
branch. 

The testimony and allegations raised 
by the experience of these veterans in- 
cludes charges regarding: the torture 


fuidMiiunle^Ousp^^MincniMsoners 
war captured by Americans and South 
Vietnamese forces; the wanton killing of 
innocent, unarmed civilians; the bru- . 
talizalion and rape of Vietnamese women 
in the villages; military policies which 
enabled indiscriminate bombing and the 
random firing of artillery into villages 
which result ul in the burning to death 
of women, children and old people; the 
widespread defoliation of lands of for- 
ests; the use of various types of gases: 
the mutilation of enemy, bodies, and 
others. 

A recurrent theme running through- 
out the testimony is that of institutional- 
ized racist attitudes of the military in 
their training of the men who are sent to 
Vietnam- -training which has indoctri- 
nated them to think of all Vietnamese as 
"g<x>ks” and subhuman. 

Further, the thrust of the allegations 
made in the 3-day testimony is that such 
actions were the consequence of reason- 
able and known policy adopted by our 
military commanders and that the 
knowledge of incidents resulting from 
these policies was widely shared. 

Several of the allegations made in this 
testimony would place the United States 
'in violation of the Geneva Conventions 
and ot’nc-r international agreements re- 
lating to the conduct of war winch have 
been ratified by our Government. 

Therefore, the necessity for investigat- 
ing folly these alleged actions, and all 
evidence that bears on our actions in 
Indochina and the international agree- 
ments we have ratified cannot be over- 
stated. ■ ' 

Therefore, first I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the testimony presented by over 
ICO honorably discharged veterans in De- 
troit be placed in the Congressional 
Record. 

I realize that the . testimony is very 
lengthy, but its full force and. content 
must be made available so that it can he 
rc-ad and judged on its own merits. 

Second, I will transmit this testimony 
to the Department of Defense and the 
Department of State and urge, in accord 
with its stated policy, that the evidence 
and allegations it contains .bo fully 
investigated. 

Third. I urge the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress to conduct hearings 
on the policies governing the use of mili- 
tary force in Indochina and their rela- 
tion to international agreements our 
country has ratified. 

Fourth, I recommend consideration be 
given to forming a special commission 
that would investigate in full these mat- 
ters and would provide a forum io as- 
sess the moral consequences of our in- 
volvement in Indochina to us as a Na- 
tion and a people. 

We as a Nation must find the proper 
way to honestly confront the moral con- 
sequences of cur actions, and to corpo- 
rately turn ourselves from the thinking 
and the policy that has degraded our 
moral .posture and to recognize that out 
of contrition and self-examination can 
come a genuine rebirth of the ideas we 
hold as a people. 

The testimony that follows and the 
steps I have advocated are presented with 
this hope. 

I ask unanimous consent to have tho 
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,to duty" and warning of^'flsp 
'potential.” The message, how- 
ever, arrived after his death. 

Mr. Marasco said Mr. Chuyen 
was a “principal agent," whose 
function was to rare, train, pay 
and coordinate sub-agents c>n 
intelligence missions. He re- 
fused to give the ultimate aim 
15y JOHN DABNTON lof the missions and referred 

Robert F. Marasco, one of U.c: d ", oved elsewhere acco7din"^ he ^‘f’ 0 a “fact sheet” 
VW P °’ e ■->-'' ilcr, "» accorcun 0 ! c j rav/n up by Mr. Moore to pub- 



eight Green Berets who wcre^Q the pentagon, 
charged but liever tried in tito| skc 0 f t ; ie c icht 


slaying two years ago of a 


Berets 


{(charges against to were hold ji 


South Vietnamese suspected to • j n abeyance) were to hav _ 
have been a double agent, says stood trinl on charges of mur- 
that he shot and killed the man’ 
on 
ord 

gencc Agency. 

“He was my agent and it was 


i.-ii. a. snoi, ana uuia me man dct - anc j conspiracy in October, 
a “oblique yet very, very clean jg.^- Put t h e Army alrupllvi 
rders” from the Central lntdii- dropped the. case or. Sept. 29,1 


licize his new novel. The “fact 
sheet’’ is based on a transcript 
of the “pre-trial” hearings of 
the case. 

The “fact-sheet” stated ’that 
jMr. Chuyen had been involved 


in a decision reviewed by the 
Nixon Administration, on thd 
! ground that it could not enlist j 


, . [CIVUIIU Cllc'.c i v WV.IVI live 

|my itoponsioiKy to dumnuicq cooperation of the C.I.A., 
|Wm with extreme prejudice,’’; which had refused' to provide 
‘Mr. Marasco said in. an inter- 1 witnesses. 


with' • The Vietnamese agent was 
s . -. iThai Khac Chuyen, whose body 

d ? l Forces' .euptato, 


view Friday. ‘.‘Eliminate 
extreme prejudice” is th< 


killing. 

The “elimination' 


Special Forces headquarters ISO 
was ?.><-!mUes north of Saigon. Despite 


proved “up and down our chair, 'hi tensive dredging, it was r.p- 
of command,” the former Bcver re-covered 

caplin f dued. Althougn he Ccr-; fo]lowing detB ; ls , aU of which 
roborated details of the slftyiflj.jbavs previously b c w ;i reported! 
he refused to divulge the’ names’, in the press with unnamed} 
of other persons involved, -{sources cited. 

Mr. Marasco, now 29-ye.rs' ?Mr. Chuyen’s role fs a 
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sense of anger namese official. He was told he- Hubert F. Marasco 

over tno conviction of First. would be sent on an imoortant!" — — 

Lieut. William L. Caliey Jr. okmission and instead was held inj in a secret Special Forres unit! 
charges , of premeditated mur-| so,ltar y confinement, where he k •• r - 7 ,, . A 

der in the deaths of o-> civilian-- comi ' roraised himself through,, ' . ” .,1 ' ’ V C ‘ H5 

L t Mvt a ; ■ "* He detector tests and sodium ^ l0 pi:;k miiaar y targets m Cam-? 

i . Ipentathol (truth serum). 'bodia tor a projected incursion 

f His statements coincide wichj 5He was first drugged with .by United States and South; 
the publication of a novel morphine and then killed by Mr. ;Vietn?mess forces and to trala 
called “Court Martial,” writ*en' Maras , c0 ln a tnotor&oat -with ;3, 000 Cambodian troops to 



. — , — trip 

the Green Berets arrested in v ( ei S''ted with chains and tire {whose real allegiance was to 
the alleged kitiiim rims by the three officers in the; an organization led by Goa. 

CJ L, u * K « It-... , - * . * 


„ , . . , , boat. This was on June 

The novel is said to be a H9G9. 

CIOSO rnr.-t 


20 , 


Duong Van Min'n. The success 
of this group, which was striv- 


rer.dermg of the events 1 ' *JA cover story was. fabri- dng for a coalition government, 
that led to the arrest of the catcd in which a Japanese- ‘would -have led 'to “Communist 
Berets, includin'--' Col Robert B {American fitting Mr. Chuyen’s control” and “massive exter- 
Rheault, then ‘commander of f ttt - °- n a .i' air- .nunat.on,” Mr. Marasco assert- 

or tits Ain t ys 3,000 Special .t.hc Cambodian border. When ’ the charges against 

Forces personnel in Vietnam. .^The question of what to do the. Berets were dropped,, the 
The dlite corps, which special- with Mr. Chuyen led to meet- Secretary of ths Army, Stanley 


izes in counterinsurgency j s fings between Green Beret .ofri- K - Kesor, said that ths C.I.A. 
still in existence, M is *Pf ” 

(message reading “return agent’/ r ' ut Hfr. Marasco maintains 


R. Resor, said that the C.I.A 


tost a vaguely- '.vended cv'C'j- 
tion. order was'passed on to his 


’superior officers in Saigon by 
{■a “C.I.A. operative whose cove’r 
jwas a lieutenant-colonel, United 
’Stares Army.” He quoted the 
■wording as: “We cannot offi- 
[cially sanction it, but elimina- 
tion -is your best, course of 
action.” 

“The' C.I.A. docs not give 
written orders,” Mr. Marasco 
said. “When someone in the 
C.I.A. says to you . . . ‘your 
best course of action is elimi- 
nation’ that means, ‘we ap- 
I prove it.’ ” 

! Mr. Marasco claimed there 
[had been “hundreds" — ■ “and 
;i’m being conservative” — of 
[summary executions in South 
[Vietnam. Most, be said, were 
■carried .out by the Provincial 
■Reconnaissance Unit, which he 
described as an assassination 
sou d of Vietnamese, natives 
“trained, financed and equip- 
ped by the C. I. A.” But others 
were carried out by American 
“advisers,” ho said. 

Mr. bjarasco resigned ffroni. 
the Army on- Oct. 14, 1939, and; 
shortly thereafter was injured 
in a car collision in New Jer.-.ey 
that kept him on a hospital crit- 
ical list for 10 days. 

Eccausc he is no longer in the 
Army, he is not subject to 
court-martial. Previously, lie has 
made guarded statements on the 
killing, but has never before ad- 
mitted it. He said he is receiv- 
ing r.o money from the novel 
“Court Martial.” 

Did he regret his actions? 
“No,” he said. “I felt that it was 
:my duty. Anything -I did in mil- 
itary duty in Vietnam was with 
the biggest patriotic motives. I 
never wake up in the middle ofj 
the night screamig.” 
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■ BLOOMFIELD, N.J. (AID - 
■Robert F. Marasco, a former 
captain in the U.S. Special 
Forces in Vietnam, said last 
night he shot and lulled a South 
Vietnamese ' triple agent two 
years ago — a slaying he and 
others were accused of but were 
/never brought to trial for. 

The' execution was carried out 
*t tire behest of the Central In- 
telligence Agency and with the 
knowledge of “our chain of com- 
mand,” Marasco said. 

He said he shot the man twice 
in the head and, with two other 
officers, put him into a weighted 
sack and dumped him from a 
boat into the South China Sea on 
June, 20, 1S69. 

Angered by Halley Case 




I 



J. 


Marasco said he came for- CART. ROBERT F. MARASCO 
.•tvard now, at the risk of prose- 
cution for murder, because of 


J 


ibis anger over the court-martial 
of Lt. William L, Calley Jr. 

He said he lulled the agent 
because “of orders that were 
given to rne — orders that I felt 
. were legal orders.” 

Marasco and seven other, in- 
• eluding the Green Beret’s com- 
mander In Vietnam, Col. Robert 
B. Rheault, were accused by the 
Army of the slaying. The Army 
later dropped the charges, say- 
ing it did so because it was told 
the CIA would not permit any of 
its men to testify at a trail. 

Marasco, now 29 and in the 
insurance business, left the serv- 
ice in October 1S59. 

While out of reach row of 
miletary prosecution, Marasco 
said, “I’m open to having the 
charges brought against me 
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operative who said: “We cannot 
officially sanction it, but elimi- 
nation is your best course of 
action.” 

Marasco continued: “When 
someone in the CIA says to you, 
‘Your best course of action is 
climiju fiern,’ that mean;, Vs ap- 
prove it.’”. # 

The former captain said he 
estimated conservatively that 
hundreds of summary execu- 
tions were carried out in South 
Vietnam, most of them by a Vi- 
etnamese assassination squad 
called the Provincial Recon- 
naissance Unit that was trained 
and financed by the CIA. 

Marasco said Chuyen was first 
drugged with morphine and then 
pul aboard a motorboat .the ' 
night that he shot him twice in 
the head with a .22-caliber gun 
equipped with silencer. A mail | 

. ... „ . , tiro rirns was his final shroud 

a W' authority, lhatjand he was pushed over into the 

sea by Marasco and two other 
officers, Marasco raid. 

Executing Chuyen, he said, 
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potential was always tiicre. 
There is no statute of limitation. 

“Over the last year and a half 
I’ve wanted to release this infor- 
mation.” . 

lie got conflicting advice from 
lawyers, he said, but decided to 
speak because ' of “the Galley 
thing.” • ’ 

“Not Cnllcy himself,” said 
Marasco, “but ‘the Calley thing’ 
-- all the others who could fol- 
low hirn.' This Calley thing 
should be the last one.” 

Neither Calley, he said, nor 
any other soldiers, should b 
made to stand trial for acts per- 
formed under orders and'the ne- 
cessities of duly.- 

The agent he killed, Thai Khhc 
| uhuyen, was discovered to be a 
double agent jvhon a captured 
Viet Cong site yielded a photo- 
graph of Chuyen with a North 
Vietnamese general, Marasco 
said. 

Later, it was determined that 
his true allegiance was to what 
Marasco identified as “the Third 
Force,” a mostly South Viet- 
namese organization striving to 
set up a Communist-desired coa- 
lition government In Saigon he 
said. 

“He was my agent a r :d it’was 
my responsibility to eliminate 
him with extreme prejudice,” 
Which meant to kill Chuyen, 


was ajub that had to be done. 
He said he was extremely re- 
sentful that he ever was charged 
with the slaying. 

“Maybe our people have 
learned this Calley thing should 
be the last one,” he said, “and 
that’s why I’m telling this now. 

“My. decision was based on 
my principles, my love 'for my 
country, for what it stands for 
and for what it was built for.” 
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” — - rr • submit to the House Democratic caucus a resolution 

similar to Governor Harriman's. They didn't, because 
no quorum could be assembled on March 17, and also 
because they were persuaded by Carl Albert, Hale 
Bo'ggs and Thomas Morgan to hold off until "a lan- 
' _ guage acceptable to all" could be worked out. The if 

. resolution is now scheduled for a hearing on March 31. 

• ■ In part it calls upon the Foreign Affairs Committee of 

the House to "take prompt legislative action on the 
Vietnam Disengagement Act and other such legisla- 
‘ tion. . . ." The Disengagement Act specifies a Decem- 

if c are on the brink of believing - no, of suspecting - that most ber '71 withdrawal deadline. In addition the resolution 
politicians hear. They may not always hear, or heed, the still small forbids. spending any money in Vietnam after May a, 
voice of conscience or reason, but in time they hear their corxstitu- 1971, except to guarantee the safe withdrawal of 
exits. Hubert Humphrey has heard. On March 1 he put his name to a troops and the release of prisoners. Representative 
Senate resolution calling for total- US troop withdrawal from Indo-'Matsunaga 'reports that he has 50 sure supporters, 
china by the end of this year. He didn't brag about it, he didn't even 4S n( ; ar certain supporters and 16 -leaning favorably, 
announce it to the press, but he did it, and it is not a switch to be jf t he resolution can't win a majority, a likely cam- 
scorned. If politicians never changed course, never accommodated promise is disengagement no later than the end of 
themselves to changing tides, we would have to despair of repre- ( b; s congressional term, which is what the Senate 
tentative government. ■ . Democratic caucus favors. 

Unfortunately, such adaptability is not one of Mr. Nixon's char- ■ So tllerc ' s somc movement at the top. But what can 
acteristfes. He Is made of stiffer stuff. He appreciates, as he told bc done to r g use tbe lawmakers, especially the Demo- 
■Howard K. Smith in the ABC interview, that "politically, there is a crats , to - a oreater scnse 0 f urgency? Might the news 
great temptation" to set a deadline for withdrawal. But the Presi- f roin ' L , os stir them to shake a leg? The South Viet- 
dcncy is above polKics. Richard Nixon will not yield, he will not namcsc have demonstrated- how neatly a withdrawal of 
"throw in the towel/' he will not "bug out." He will do what's ncc.es- 22#coo mcn can managed, jack Foisie of the Los 
sary to keep Thieu-Ky or a reasonable facsimile in power, through An&e i cs Times reported last week from the Laotian 
continued application of dollars, training, weapons and "logistics sup- border that " t he‘ embattled remnants" of the South 
port," the latter entailing the active presence in Vietnam for some time v j clnamcsc armorcc | column "made an orderly with- 
to come of a quarter -of a million 'or so Army, Air Force, Navy and. drawaI « and tbat the tan k s "held their spacing like 

CIA personnel. ■ professionals" - and they were being shot at! "Ob- 

. But Mr.- Gallup- tells us that the public isn't happy- with that . viously « Mr> Foisie vyrote , the soklic-rs "were relieved 
scenario. Seventy-two percent of those polled this January said they tQ be out of the Ho Chi Minh Trail complex in Laos." 
wanted all US troops home before the end of the year. (Four months But tbe were a j so "cheered by having outsmarted tire 
earlier, 55 percent took the same position.) The Democrats are North Vietnamese who were reported to have placed a 
listening. They read that message more attentively than they do -massive roadblock astride Highwav 9 about three miles 
dozens of antiwar ..editorials in Mr. Agnew's unfavorite newspapers. inside L ; os> The South-Vietdamese had pulled an end- 
We aren't saying that a majority of Democrats in Congress W , arou , ul p j ay . . . T h ree times they crossed, the meander- 
caught up with public opinion, only that they're beginning to close ing Xe ?one rivcr to get back to the Highway 9 border- 
the gap. Thus, meeting in caucus last month. Democratic senators crossing point- They had f oun j shallow fords which 
pledged themselves to work for an end to the war by "no later than" tbe enemy bad evidently ignored." 

December 31, 1972. The policy committee of the Democratic National . „ , , „ 

_ J , , Note tnat this is not a retreat, that according to 

Committee on March 24 went further, accepting Governor hlamrnan .5 , „ , 0 ,j 

.... . . r , ' t- ? , , . , the Defense Department the rearing troops acquit led 

call for withdrawal by the end of 1071. Lanier this month in the 

1 „ themselves very well, rut simply; they prudently 

House, five Democrats- Spark M. Matsunaga (Hawaii), William K dcdded Jt wasi g t worth slayir . g . No one yells "bug- 
Anderson (Term.), Jonathan Bingham (NY), Sam Gibbons (1 la.) and 0 ' lt ". Laird describcd the Laotian operation as 
Edward P. Boland (Mass.) announced that on March 17 they would „ going forward accor j ing to p!an ." A South Viet- 
namese briefing officer, commented that "tactically we 
may. say [that] the withdrawal of South Vietnamese 
forces was perfect." That suggests that if the President 
. ■ . were to put his mind to it, he too could devise a time- 

table for honorable disengagement (n.ot retreat), and 
'one that could be carried out in an even more "perfect"' 
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The trial and conviction of 
Army Lt. William Cailev was 
like “putting Co!. Schultz on 
trial at Nuremberg for the 
crimes of Joseph Goebbels or 
Heinrich Himmler.” actress 
Jane Fonda said hee yester- 
day. 

. She spoke yes ! ere! a v at a 
.-rally at San Diego State Col- 
lege _ sponsored by the 
People's Peace Party, mem- 
bers of the Radical Action 
Tribe and the Woman's Study 
Group at the college. 

. ■ Lieutenant described 

Miss Fonda described Cal- 
lay as a “powerless little fel- 
low f.r.-n.-n<g and 

. s:i . : V ' ’M !!l convict him 
* Without convicting Nixon, 
Johnson. McNamara, the 
Pen l ago a and lac CIA.” 

Her appearance was pre- 
ceded by several speakers in- 
cluding Robert Sciiecr, for- 
■mer editor of Ramparts mag- 
azine and the Peace and 
Freedom Party candidate 
last year for senator. 

, He said Calley “at least 
had the guts to face the 
people he killed" and said 
there is a certain hypocrisy 
when pilots fly over North 
Vietnam and “because of 
•highly sophisticated in- 
strumentation kill civilians on 
the ground with no sense of 
guilt.” 


Crowd dwindles 

When the rally started, 
about 3.500 persons were in 
the Greek Bowl, but by the 
time -Miss Fonda began her 
talk the crowd had dwindled 
to about 2. COO spectators. 

The actress told the crowd 
; that President Nixon would 
; have the American public be- 
"lieve that the atrocities com- 
mitted at My Lai were an iso- 
lated incident in the Indo- 
china war. 

She said that at a peace 
conference in January at De- 
troit. 130 veterans of the Viet- 
nam war testified about war 
crimes they had committed 
or witnessed. j 
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"Women have been the most oppres- 
sed by this . . .We ash women around 
the world to- take, action against the 


war. . 


--Vietnamese women in Saigon 
February, 1971 


6TH 



'n 


We ■ arc going to the Pentagon on 
April 10 to serve notice on our ene- 
mies that women are. moving against 
them. Our urgency and our fury at 
the expansion of the Indochinese wa.r 
and our rage at. the repression of , 

■ our black and brown sisters and bro- 
thers needs expression right now. 

’Women have not yet come together 
nationally as women to show cur col- 
lective force "and to demonstrate a- 
gainst the Pentagon's wars at home 
and abroad and to defend the right 
. of' all -people to live. 

We will speak to women in high 

schools and campuses, in offices, on 
lunch-hours, we will meet women in 
unions before their union meecingo 
star-t. We will talk to women on the 
streets, to our mothers after they 
see the evening news , to Women in 
s up e rmafk e t s . • 

" The child cane centers we strug- 
gle to create here are the same as 
those being bombed out ox existence 
In Vietnam; the racism of the U.S. . 
which sends Asian ground troops to 
die for U.S. policies, under U.S. 
direction and with U.S.' military sup- 
port, is the same racism which de- 
nies Third World people in Aroerikca- 
the right to live. 

We see that the U.S. has not stop 
•ped the Indochinese people from 
.fighting for and building a new so- 
ciety. • We know that the real power 
is in the hands of the Indochinese 
.people. Wc 'have learned to hate 
those who count on creating aliena- 


tion and despair . among us as the fuel 
for their deadly power. The. enemy 
is not abstract — Nixon , Mitchell, 
Laird, the Ci'A, the Pent agon- -they 
are responsible . They use whatever 
terror and force they see as neces- 
sary to supress people's struggles.' 
The Pentagon's machinery becomes -most 
active and visible whenever people 
get together to take control over 
their own lives. ' • • , 

Every woman and each group will 
come to the march with its own experi- 
ences but together we will demonstrate 
our growth, our love, our anger. Each 
raised fist, each demand to free po- 
litical prisoners ,• each NLF and Pat- 
het Lao banner, each picture of those 
who have given us- inspiration and 
courage 1 -Madame Binh. E rick a Huggins , 
Lolita Lebron, each shrill war cry . 
will add to this march against death. 
This march is for the right to live. 
ALL PEOPLE'S 
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Third of! it S 


By JOE 
After three day 
north. It was r.ot ; 


cries 


iMcGINMISS 

I went 
easy as' 
it should have been. The 
Army captain who was sup- 
posed to be petting me to Da 
- Nang said, "Hoy, I’ve got an 
. idea. What about the Delta? 
Have you ever thought cf 
going; to the Delia?" 

* “Yes,” I • said. "Put right 
now I want to go to Da 
Nang.” 

• “The Delta's terrific." he 
said. "Easy to move around 
in. Ail the roads are safe.” 

''Later,” I said. "Right notv 
I want to go to Da Nang." 

"Well, I’m afraid I can’t 
help you. Our people up' 
there 'say they can it accom- 
modate you for at least a 
week. Besides, all personnel 
flights to that area have been 
temp o ra r i ! y susp env! cd . ” 


cv 

t .. ■* ■ I 

Joe- HiccrimtisS) author of the bosl-selling 
booh, -The Selling of l he President ” is in Viet- 
nam on special assignment for Knigla Naospa- 
pas. 1 it is is the third in a series of his reports. 


-v 


P-S ci matter of lact, the only 
country they have. 



THAT IS Of 

i. 


at 


THIS WAS the first clue I 
had that' Laos was about to 
be invaded. 

If. there is one thing to re- 
member ns a journalist in 
Vietnam it. is: Anytime the 
■Army makes' something hard 
for you to do, it is undoubt- 
• Gdiy worth "doing. I called 
some people who told me all 
about the invasion. 

T non I went immediately 
to. the offices of Air Vietnam. 

Not m any people are 
aware that Vietnam has a 
Irea! airline. This is because 
for years we have seen the 
place only as a television 
prop. Actually, it is a whole 
country, w i t h cities and 
beaches and stc! es that sell 
fresh fruit. It is hard to rcal- 
-ice in is unies's, you come 
. hci e, because otherwise you 
think of it only as a place 


advantage 
Americans have over Viet- 
namese. We make a lot' of 
mistakes ami mess up the 
country, well, what the hell, 
v/e’ve always got Bolivia, .or 
Uganda, -or someplace else 
where we can try again. The 
Vietnamese don’t have th 
luxury. They have to, live 
with our mistakes. Unless 
they die from them. 

Anyway, Air Vietnam is a 
leal airline and it fiics to 
more locations within the 
country on a regularly sched- 
uled basis than any.organiza- 
tion except the CIA. To fly to 
Da Nang, Air Vietnam ever 
has a 72 V jet. 

The ticket office was very 
hot, with lots of lizards ca 
the wail. There were about 
75 people in the office and 
of the m were croud'-’ 
around- one booth — the 
ooctn that said Tourains. 
Touraine is the traditional 
Vietnamese name for Da 
Nang, it seemed ns if half the 
population of Da Nang had 
flown south to visit relatives 
atTet and none had bought a 
round trip ticket. They all 
had to get back tomorrow 


and 


re was going to bo 


only one flight. 

Like many other things in 
.Vietnam, however, it only 
looked like chaos on the sur- 
fa'.e. Actually, there was a 
system. The system was you 


,,± 5 ? UI uc ‘ h } c ' v Joft/my pushed your way to the front 
1 V t0 ? ct ‘• :llIoa - Johnny of the crowd and threw your 
7., 1 L f cc 11 as a country ei- identification card on a table 

„° l cou , £ . c ’ , Hc -* c cs it Then a girl behind the table ' 
0,lC , D ‘S o°ooy. trap put your card on the bottom 

i is about to explode, of a pile. 'if there were more 
unless it exploded last week. " 

m which case nephew John- 
ny probably doesn't see any- got to Da Nan- 
; thing .at all. . •_ . 

; Ellt the people. who live in 
Vietnam — - they arc called 
Vietnamese 


len by President Tliieus 
army and your grandfather's 
bowels extracted by ’the Viet 
Cong. 

I gave up pushing, finally, 
and flipped my card over the 
top of the crowd. Luckily, it 

landed on the table. ■ 

There was one other 
American in the place. He 
wore a crcwcut'and a white, 
short-sleeved shirt and bad 
Six pencils in the breast 
pocket of the shirt.- He 
worked for the Thilco Cor*, 
which is another of the com- 
panies making money out of 
the war. lie was one of those - 
f People in their 20s who sp- 
J parontly had decided, the day 
tucy graduated from college, 
that dm only way to got 
ahead in the world was to 
immediately start acting -16 
Tears old. 

The Fhiico man shook jus ' 
head in disgust. "Normals.. ■■ 
.he said, "we 1m vc a girl who 
does this spi t of thing for us. 
But she’s Vietnamese, you 
know, and she took off 'sonic- 
where for Tet.” ' 

THE CROWD gave anotft. 
cr surge and the I'hilco 
was pushed fuilhcr toward 
the rear. He was pcrsniAr- 
badly and sc-r.mc-d very w<=£ 
ried about having sow owe 
steal his briefcase from his 
hand 

' I can't under’ tend it," h-a 
said. "I can’t understand 


had joined the Air Force be- 
cause he felt everyone must 
fight the VC in order to bring 
lasting peace; Vo said he 
joined because he thought 

flying helicopters would be 
fun. 

THEY EACH HAD spent a 
year in the United States; 
first learning English, then 
learning to fly at Fort Hood 
■in’ Texas. They said there 
were about 1,000 Vietnamese 
helicopter . pilots being 
trained at Fort Hood. Texas 
was beautiful, Ngo said, but 
ho was glad he had got home 
for let. They were c-ii route 
to a base in Da Nang and ex- 
pected to fly their first com- 
bat missions' the next day. 
ihey said they expected to 
be scared but they thought 
they would remember v.v.at 
to.do. 

"At night,” Vo said, "we 
went to the town and drank 
beer.” 

"Did you ever go to Mexi- 
co?" • 

Once,” he said, and grin- 
ned. "But often to Laredo. 
Very much fun in Laredo.” 

Both of them wanted to re- 
turn to. the United States 
someday because Vietnam 
was tco poor. But first they 
wciud'kiil many VC. The bus 
for the airport came then and 


I did 


: seS them - 


:in. 


seats on the plane than there 
cards in the pile you 


- O NTs Or TIIL o re a t a d v a n - 
tages of being Vietnamese in 
Vietnam is that you are small 


said. I can't understand it. 
These people have absolutely 
no concept of what it means 
to stand in line." 

After two hours? we both 
jot seats on the plane. The 
fare was -ITOO.piasters for the 
one-hour, five-minute flight. 
That is 517 at the official 
rate of exchange, t welve dol- 
lars at the black market rate. 

The Da Nang passengers 
assembled the next day at 
the Air Vietnam bus station 
in downtown Saigon. 1. sal. on 


o„. 

-t 1 


AT THE AIRPORT I saw 
franklin KiHcbrevz of 
Augusta, Ga., returning to 
his unit near Da Nang after 
two weeks at home. His job 
was to lead a reconnaissance 
squad into the woods for 
four c-r five days st a time, 

; looking for enemy. He .did 
not understand why, if the 
war was supposed to be end- 
ing. I'o had to do this job. 

"I told the captain no. 
.more. No more. Those bovs - 



sky of Saigon. Nr 


Cor. 


U'Ci* 


-lUocI 
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Mr. Sherman, assistant professor of law at Indiana University 
•School of Law, has written extensively on military justice. He 
'had been an Army officer, and has served as counsel in 'a 
number of frec-speeclvcascs involving the military.- 


The American, military is today an institution in crisis, 
beset by critics on the outside and by dissension aiid 
.scandal within. Rocked by adverse publicity about internal 
' graft, breakdown of morale among the troops, and war 
.atrocities, it has. countered with a public relations cam- 
paign designed to project a new image. But behind the 
sparkle of press releases is the reality that the limited 
changes made thus far, although worth while, arc unlikely 
to cure the malaise. . . . 

The "trutlr is that the armed forces comprise a bureau- 
cracy adrift- from its traditional moorings, unsure of its 
present role, apprehensive as- to its future, and defensive 

about its recent past. We seem to be Witnessing one. of- 
1 those infrequent occasions when a powerful institution 
finds itself unable to cope with the times; the situation 
resembles that of American capitalism after the 1929 
'crash of': the Catholic Church before the papacy of John 
XXIII.. When an institution reaches that point it must 
• either resign itself, to continued crisis, or undertake funda- 

. mental change. '. ' , ; 

Vietnam, of coursej has had much to do with, toe 
. military’s current problems, but they cannot be explained 
simply by the' fact that, as some claim, the military has 
been made the scapegoat for the war. The trouble go.es 
.much’ deeper, and, though it may have arisen during trie. 
■Avar .in Vietnam, it is not likely to disappear v/itn the. 
de-escalation or termination of that conflict. 

.. First, the military is experiencing an inability to recruit, 

: train and utilize its -men so serious as to threaten its very 
survival. The tensions and animosities raised by tne adrain- 

” fistration of the draft laws during an unpopular war that 
does not require the services of ail the country’s young 
men have inevitably had their effect. Second, a break- 
down has occurred in the dedication, efficiency and moral 
.fiber of some career personnel, and that is always an 
omen’ of bureaucratic decay. And finally, the military s 
record during the years of Vietnam, in everything -from 
the treatment of its own people to the conduct of battle- 
field operations, has raised- doubt as -to the compatibility 
of a number .of its practices with, contemporary demo- 
cratic social values. The way in which these problems are 
resolved will have a profound effect upon the structure of 
; the military, and indeed, of our democratic state. 

Difficulty with its personnel is today the military s most 
• ; serioiis problem. AWOL and desertion rates have tripled 
... in the period of Vietnam; they are down slightly since 
) .the beginning of troop withdrawals, but are still far above 
prewar levels. A serviceman now goes AWOL every three 
minutes, the annual total' being 250,000 AWOLs and 
'desertions, oAippf!?tve€JiffortRel«^sei20i01^O3^)4 
■ established groups in both Europe and the Far East assist 
GIs desiring" to- desert, and the command in Vietnam is 


increasingly disturbed by the desertions of men ~on 'leave 
in Hong Kong and other Asian cities. But far more sig- 
nificant than overseas desertions is' the rise of AWOLs 
from American bases, a practice so prevalent that many 
units are chronically under strength. 

Courts-martial have risen dramatically during the war, 
both for military offenses (such as AWOL and disobedi- 
ence) and for civilian- crimes (such as homicide., larceny 
and drug offenses). Charges related to anti-war dissent 
have also boosted the courEmartial Statistics. As a. result^ 
some 20,000 servicemen are now incarcerated in military 
brigs, stockades and prisons. Military confinement! facilities 
are frequently. substandard and sometimes close to scandal- 
ous.- The situation is exacerbated by the Ext that the 
'average age of the prisoners is 19 and that only 5 per 
cent of them have committed acts which would be crimes 
under civilian law. ' T - V 


/ • 

Racial tension and turmoil continue. Blacks com- 
plain bitterly of discrimination in assignments, promotions 
and military justice, and their dissatisfaction has not been 
appreciably lessened by 1 9 69 Pentagon directives aimed 
at curbing such inequities 'and permitting blacks some cul- 
tural identity. Although about 1 3 per cent of enlisted men 
are black, Negroes constitute only 3.2 per cent of com- 
missioned officer^ in the- Army, .1.7 per cent in the Air 
Force* 1.2 per cent in the Marine Corps, and less than 1 
per cent in the- Navy. The services are entirely integrated, 
but racial traditions, persist: most of the stewards and 

■ other Navy personnel 'who- serve the officers on board 
ship are blacks or Orientals and, even at West Point, the 

• dining hall “mess boys” are blacks and Latins. 

I A disproportionate number of career officers and non- 

■ commissioned officers are white Southerners, and blacks 

claim that they ignore Pentagon directives about race. 
Also, a great many military installations are In the South, 
and blacks do not enjoy serving at posts surrounded 
by communities that -continue to discriminate in homing 
and other accommodations. The Department' of Defense 
has not used its power to force integration in most South- 
ern states by placing Jim Crow facilities “off-limits” (by 
contrast, when 440 black 'GIs held a “Call for Justice” 
meeting at the University of Heidelberg on July 4, 1970, 
the commanding general finally took “off-limits”, action 
against some German landlords who practice discrimina- 
tion). • : " , 

Racial riots and violence, often resulting in injuries ana 
sometimes in' death, are common on military installations. 
Posts in Germany have been literally torn apart by clasnes 
between black and white American soldiers. “Fragging” 
(tossing a hand grenade into a vehicle or room) has 
occurred so often in Vietnam — frequently against soldiers 
or officers of the other race— -that it is now referred- to as. 
a separate type of crime. Although- black and white service- 
men work side by side, the ^races mix less and less at 


“liberation handshake” used by most black servicemen 
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Titnv. Sicff tfl’iUr 

■ js’HA TRAXG, South Vietnam— • 
The faijj.xl Green Berets, possibly 
11 ) 1 ; only American soldiers who 
I i feed tliis war, made their formal, 
farewells Wednesday. ™ 
few ball hidden tears 
slaved but no regrets. 

Col. Michael Heady, a rumpled, 
deep-throated so odder, stood beneath 
, a dri--'.zling vain’ and said the final 
words: • . 

. "Our job is done. We can withdraw 
front the battlefield will) our heads 
high and pride in the gallant oflicers 
rat'd, men of the 5th Special Forces 

C '-V 

'I'-'Up, ' .... 

It was a brief moment m history, a 
footnote perhaps, and the words 
were appropriate, 'the rhetoric 
would have sounded false in other 
.units which have long since lost 
most of their identity in Vietnam. 
' But the* Green • Berets, battered 
thought they were, played their own 
■ game to the end. 

Dignitaries Absent 


bore wore a 
as the band 


Though U.S. 


ir 


o 


Ambassador Elis- 
worth Bunker and military, com- 
mander Gen. Creighton W. Annum? 
were invited to the final parade. Di- 
Green Beret headquarters, neither 
attended. It didn't matter to the 
close-knit band of sturdy men talk- 
bout such places as I.oc Xinh, 
Bit Bop or Lang Vci. It was as if the 
Green Berets were -saying goodby to 
themselves. 

They were on their good behavior, 
though some admiiUc.fi hangovers 
from a private party Tuesday. The 
small, while-painted compound, the 
neat':; t military camp in South Yiet- 
was spotless. A camouflage 
parachute Was spread over a 
grass where drinks were 
... -. there was pink champagne 
ami , succulent lobster lifted V.'cdnes- 
<J:i 
S*e 

were even. big yo'lpl 
by a Green Beret rifleman. 


man, 
cm-go >: 
bit Of 

-d. 


* It Y/ 

Wayne 
Special 
motley 
fend r 
dors. 


cry 

Vn 


js r far 
days v 
Farce. 1 
bands t 
'mote camp? 


■nnui i 


treonaiv 


- ?» if 



Jlaz s 


tnong 

us Duty 


Green Beret iU almost 
camps knew he . probahlv 
overrun - if the enemy 
the n"ice. At 


pay 

Bum: 


a 


pi ace? 

shelled and besieged lot* -to 
days," life literally depended on. the 
flick’ of an eyelash. The C-reon Ber- 
ets who seldom numocreo more 
than about 1,500 men in Vietnam, 
left 700 dead, mostly in camps like 
that. . 

■ Unlike most Army unity,. . the 
Green Berets remember such things 
as vivid, only-yesterday experien- 
ces. Their memory is active since 
nobod v much pays any alien tiro to 
.. Special Forces type on liis first 
lour. They keep coming back and a 
few have served eight and even nine 
: vc-ars in Vietnam. 

’ Sgt. 1 C. Antonio J. Goelho,' a r-l- 
vcar-old v;ho has been a Grc.cn Beret 
! since their earliest days, i.s more or 
less I vnical. He resigned from the 
[ ,\ ryr; v Cl [A\V yOi'U’^ 0£*O O'Ji CuUTiC* 

, f because ! missed these sojouchso; " 

A stocky short-spoken 
man, Ccclho stood at at- 
tention with the siatfW ed- 
nesdav to get the. nisi me- 
dal' which will be present- 
ed at a Special Forces for- 
mation in Vietnam. It was 
the Distinguished Service 
Cross, the nation's second 
highest c o m b a U medal, 
given Coe l'li o for t w o 
rescue missions only last 
August, Twice he led heli- 
coptered teams throng o. 
hails of fire In save both 
American and Vietnamese 
soldiers. 

The Vietnamese . were . • 
members of the ( i\ihan 
Irregular Defense Groups 
which are the pride .of the 
Green Berets. T h o u g h 
they are. fre-t.pmntly calleu 
mercenaries, the FIDOs 
are mainly Montagnard or 
ethnic Cwmi.nd.ian peo- - 
pies who choose the Speci- 
al’ Forces rather than face 
the South Vietnamese ' 
draft. ' 

The G r ecu B e rets 

' formed fierce attachments 
to the Cib- b- mainly to 
Ujq pimple, sturdy tribes- 
man. of tile highlands. Al- 
most every Green Beret- 
sports one or more of L 1 ' 
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soni 5 *f them now wearing 
officers’ shoulder boo.rus. 
Thoy are no longer social 
outcasts, they are pm t of 
the country." 

In those early days Mea- 
ly referred to, .the Green 
Berets got into trouble, sid- 
ing vhh (ho Montagnavds 
i’i° their fights with the 
Sttigra government, fine 
cuiiSct so mot imes had hu- 
-mersas aspects. 

In those Mixed up days 
' the Central Intelligence 
Agascy wa.- actual fy pay- 
da ries of the 
- and the lad- 


ing the 

CLX- tr 


aim succulent lobster luma cane:-- . g p 0 rts one or move ot tnu . , 

were even, big dolphins carved in ice Montagnavds give away as . Fo ,.. e3 stren gth in South 

r-u.v-ri : of esteem (along 


new came down through 
the Green Berets to be cli ?- 
trilffiitcJ. by th? South 
■ .Yietwannesc officers who 
were nominally in com- 
lnatHf..- The South. \ ietiv-.- 
mese w o u 1 cl frequently 
podut" much of the mo- 
ney. One Special. Forces 
captdh, who was unable 
•to git. his counterpart to 
cooperate in properly pay- 
ing the t v oops, used a 
blurt! solution. 

Ore month, on payday lie 
callal the camp together, 
and explained what had 
been happening. Then he 
put the money — about $'i,- 
000 worth of Yieinamc.ve 
jiimlbrs — - in a gasoline 
soitlbd ])if ami burned it 
all Xexl, month, with the 
cann near mutiny, the 
Boidi A'icttiaipeisc captain 
agrtsd to set up a reaso- 
lia'dfe accounting' system. 

r Ifla loyalty of th.; Green 
Bents for the C E D G s, 
whan they affectionately 
call "Yards," a shortening 
of the French pronmic.ia- 
tion for Ai.otifagna.rds, is 
cvlitmf in" other ways. Of 
the nine Medals of Honor 
■ won by Green Berets in 
Vietnam (four pusthu- 
• maib'ly), four were won by 
- men risking, thoiv lives to 
satm their CtDG comrades. ■ 

01 6^.tR0009000a0001 -2 _ 
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On “Last. Ch 


Ti 


. ^.£ rienc ] ^°' J Komcr shows, pvidence of 
; qualifying for the title of champion of the 
unwarranted optimists— witness his letter, of 
reb' JJ commenting on my piece "Last 
Chance for Peace in Vietnam." Komcr pre- 

' exn^rff c Wlt 1 tlle liappy news that "the real 
wi- n-i- Cven an un ending; Vietnamized 
■jva: costing no more tiion billion for a 

‘ y lVr y0t ” V TWs W0l!?d htfem-.maintain 

I’ feechng paymg, and- equaling (with 
Y. ve “P°ns) more than one.sjjiiHion sol- 
diers and 200JOOO para-military and Se at ’ 
an annual rate of around $2,000 per man A 
pretty good bargain in any war. 
h P nenrse, this "expert" estimate doesn’t 
•take into consideration (he cost of infra- 
structure weapon replacement lost in battle' 
(especially helicopters and planes); nor such 
matteis as ,the e cost of refugee camps, road 
.and bridge repair, U.S. air and sea transport 
of supplies, and all of the other costs of a 
continuing war which the U.S. taxpayer 
must pay. 1 

Actually, my estimate of $S billion dollars 
is probably low, especially in view of the like- 
. hhood that U.S. strategic and tactical air 
.support, would, continue even after U.S. 
troops were withdrawn. Komer’s assertion 
r that the price in 1971 "with all those Ameri- 
*u> s Sim there will probably be little over 
v 3 billibn in all” is such a magical bit of cost 
accounting as not to merit further discus- 
sion, 

... , . / . ' . ARTHUR M, COX. 

. Washington. 


ance for Peace hf Vietnam 


. ' . ■ , . e*A . * , - 

Having recently worked in Vietnam in the 
-U.S. pacification program, I would like to 
.comment on the letter from former Ambus- 
sacloi Robert V. Komcr (Feb. 11) concerning 
Arthur Cox’s guest column. * ■ ‘ ? 

Fiist, we certainly did back Thieu "with 
strong support” in 1967, although 'U.S. per- 
sonnel obviously did not intervene overtly. 
7o ensure Thieu’s victory, lower- and mid- 
dle-level Vietnamese officials, on orders 
from above, engaged in a wide variety of 
‘ballot-stuffing techniques, as is known bv 
any Vietnamese-speaking U.S. advisor who 
takes the trouble to ask around. State De- 
paitrnent officials used no effective leverage 
to pi event such dishonesty, but rather con- 
doned whatever relatively discreet methods 
weie necessary to assure the election of 
their friend. 

Second, Mr. Komer’s claim that we are 
not intervening on Thieu’s behalf now is sim- 


ply wrong, A few days before i’ resigned in 
November, I was told to supervise a Us . 
sponsored survey which, among other 
things, would help determine the people’s- 
alt 1 uuss to wards the personalities and is- 
sue. m lhc_ upcoming Vietnamese presiden- 
tial campaign. The U.S. official now in 
eoarge of this kind of survey for all of Viet- 
nani 'told me that the survey’s items on the 
presidency had: originated in a meeting be- 
tween President Thieu and Ambassador Wil- 

tem- C ibl b n’ff— r ‘i K -M 10r ’ s successor? .These 
utnis, the official said, were designed 'ipecif- 

ica 1] y to tell President Thieu, for his tfwn po- 
litical benefit, what issues concerned the 
people most and which potential opposition 

■ ™ £lt ? s *’ ere t! . le most popular in each of 
Vietnam s 44 provinces and G autonomous ci- 
pes. Such cooperation at the- highest levels 
fails within my definition of "support” and 
Amln-e intervention, ” and is consislenfAvit’ft 
Amb t .-,sador Bunkers well-known personal 
attachment to President' Thieu 
Third, President Thieu, like his American 

tlon" Ani a v rt ’- 15 f ? r “ peace ” and “negotia- 
^ ‘ so as these words mean 
"complete victory." The Vietnamese coun- 
tryside is littered with officially-sponsored 
slogans such as “Coalition with the Commu- 
” 1S _ S 1 1S ? u , Icldo ” and “Kot °ne square inch of 
our land lor thq_ Communists:” Since Thieu 
Is utterly opposed to sharing 'any power 
Whatsoever with the Communists, there is 
really nothing tq be negotia led.' Of course 
we cannot be sure of what someone like 
Gen., Mmh. would do, but his election to the 
presidency certainly could not lessen the 
chances of a negotiated political settlement. 

I 1 mall.y, it is hard to know for sure what 
the true balance of military power is in i\ 
Indochina. Perhaps Mr. Komcr is right in/hh 

*f eli ”2 t ,u a t railit '‘ ry vk ' tbry for the U.S. and ' 
the couth Vietnamese Armed Forces is just 
around the corner. Let us remember, 
though, that: in late 19C7 and January 1968 it 
JVf* komcr .Who repeatedly assured ’us - 
ttiai the Communists were beaten and that 
they no longer had the capability Of launch- 
ing .any significant assaults on the "pacified" 

. nation of South Vietnam. Then came the fa- 
mous “Tet Offensive.” Since that time, I 
have relied on sources other than Mr. 
Koiner for my information on. Vietnam. I 
recommend that others do the same. 

RICHARD WINSLOW, 

Former U.S. pacification advisor, ‘Vietnam. 

Washington. 
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By Richard E. Ward-. 

Measured by the U.S. commitment of combat 
“advisors” followed by . full-scale aggression of ground," 
air and naval forces, the war in Vietnam— now extended 
by the U.S, to all of Indochina— has recently entered its 
second, decade. Yet the, U.S. is further .from’ .military 
.. success than ever before. ' infers-' 

v. To understand why tiny Vietnam, wilhgan ecolWbniic 
' olitput barely one-thousandjh that of the UjS.‘ is 
successfully . resisting -the onslaught of the greatest 
imperial power that ever existed, it is necessary to 
comprehend the origins of the struggle in Vietnam. 

An historical excursion here must be relatively brief, 
and it can only provide a bare outline of what led to this 
titanic struggle and only a brief glimpse of the forces 
shaping present realities that fiiake victory certain for 
. the. peoples of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 

( H 'was not until World War II that the histories of 

- Vietnam' and the U'.S., converged. At the onset of World 
War. II, Vietnam, a country whose culture and national 
consciousness had been shaped by niillenial popular 
struggles -.'against foreign invaders, was entering its ninth 

* decide of' resistance to French colonialism, and was 

- reaching, the point when national liberation would soon 
be a reality. Since 1 93 0, the Vietnamese fight for 
national . independence and freedom was led by the 
Indochinese Communist party (which became tire 
Workers party in 1950), whose inspiration was Ho Chi 
.Minh, guide of the Vietnamese people through' sonic of 

, their darkest hours and greatest exploits until his death 
in 1969. ' 1 

Ho Chi Minh taught that a small country could win 
and niaintain its independence against a large colonial 

- .power only if " the whole people were united in a 
common struggle, that they must be prepared for armed 
struggle which must be proceeded by and combined with 
political struggle; that tire people must be prepared for 
protracted resistance and that their fight must' hot be 

- based on a narrow nationalism but be part of the 
worldwide popular struggle against imperialism. Tlrese 
are only a few of tire precepts of Ho Chi Minh which 
have" proved themselves in practice and have enabled the 
Vietnamese to defeat the r- ranch. They are^stil! reducing 
to impotence all tire technology of U.S. imperialism. 

The lessons of Ho Chi Minh combined the historical 
drive for freedom of the Vietnamese with an understan- 
ding of contemporary political life in Vietnam and the 
, world. By eschewing .a narrow nationalism the Vietnam- 
ese struggle won the admiration of tire popular aird 
democratic forces around the world,- including " tire 

4 people, of colonial France and the U.S. Despite all tire 
lies, first from Paris and now front Washington, the 
French and in turn the American people have under- 
stood that tire Vietnamese have been fighting for demo- 
cracy aircl justice in the truest sense of these principles': 


Vietnam 5 always won independence in 1245 

lire Vietnamese overthrew colonialism and its feudal 
collaborators in their . August Revolution of 1945. 
Following a nationwide insurrection throughout the 
whole country,-, the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 

was founded Aborted 4 ? ©r> Rele ase' 2001 /Q I 

administration Was established, 


The leaders of tire DRV made every possible effort 
short of sacrificing their newly won 'independence, to 
reach a peaceful settlement with France in 1945-46. But 
the French, blind to . the Vietnamese devotion to 
freedom, began an effort at reconciles t of ft heir former 
colony that ended. in 1954 at Dicnbienphu, the greatest 
military defeat in French history. , 

Paris began, its war against Vietnam noronly because 
i it assumed it ljad superior military .strength but also 
' because it feared that the example ' of„ "Vietnamese, 
independence would inspire the peoples of other French 
colonies to seek their independence too. Actually, it was 
the. long, successful Vietnamese resistance 'that provided 
the real inspiration, demonstrating that a colonial nation 
could defeat the larger and stronger army of the 
colonizers. 1 " ", ■ 

Six weeks after France signed the Geneva' Agreements 
with Vietnam, Algeria Was" aflame in revolt. Many 
soldiers who went on to struggle for Algerian indepen- 
dence had earlier fought for France in Vietnam in the. 
French Foreign Legion. Some of these Algerians had 
been taken prisoner by the" Vietnamese, but instead of 
taking revenge, tire Vietnamese helped them understand 
that their country, like Vietnam, was equally a victim of 
colonialism. Prisoners that understood this were released 
and returned to their homeland long before the conflict 
with France was concluded. 

It is a little-known fact that' Washington has been an 
implacable enemy of the Vietnamese, rcvolulion'since 
1945. Shortly' after taking office, President Harry S. 
Truman made the decision that the U.S. would support 
French efforts' to reconquer Indochina, a step ‘that 
President Roosevelt .had refrained from taking. At the 
.time, this decision was secret and for seve£$v years 
Washington, while providing materia! and political sup- 
port to France, publicly professed to be neutral in the 
Franco-Victnamese conflict. 

The U.S. position on Vietnam in 1945 and in the 
years immediately following World War II led the U.S. 
step by step to increase its’ aid to France and then to 
intervene directly in Vietnam. These were not 
“erroneous” decisions but conscious actions aimed at 
crushing the revolution in Vietnam.. 

The U.S. fought against fascism during World War II, 
but from the standpoint of U.S. history, World War II 
was also a war of imperialist rivalry. After the war, 
the U.S. was indisputably tire strongest .imperialist 
nation; the forces of revolution were on the march and 
the U.S. set about to check these revolutionary forces. 

Washington's counterrevolutionary strategy 

Washington’s strategy was hot without logic: the U.S. 
directly aided the counterrevolutionary forces in China, 
- Korea and Furope, disguising its imperialist aims with an 
anti-communist ideology that posed as the champion of 
freedom. --The second element of U.S. imperial strategy 
was to restore the strength of capitalism in the Furopean 
countries. When all tire documents are published, it will 
be crystal clear tlyjt there were explicit agreements 



revolution there. In any event, there is sufficient 
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By Rod Such ' * ' ' 

' It is now three yeais since. U.S. soklicrsfntnrdcred the 500 
• residents of Songmy village, South Vietnam. Ah' \ 

Eyewitness after eyewitness has told— after' uie’Ar.niy fo.und it 
impossible to suppress news of the. massacre. ally longer -of the 
carnage, the rape, the murder. of babies. '. ' . 

And three years later, the Army and the press still refer to the 
“alleged” killings, .while all but 5 of the original 26 soldiers 
charged with responsibility for the massacre have so far been 
acquitted. 


Charges aeainst most wdre dismissed for lack of “sufficient 


evidence.” Two persons who were actually .brought to tri.il have 
been found not guilty. Only one trial, that of Lt. William Galley, 
is in progress nt'thi.s writing. It is now uncertain whether pre-trial 
investigations of four officers will result in court-martials. 

Whgt happened in Songmy on March 16, 1 96 S, is known to 

. all. Members of Company C, 1st Battalion, 20th Infantry, 11th 

• brigade. -of the Amcrical Division, U.S. Army, after receiving 
orders the night before to “leave nothing in the village walking, 
crawling or growing,” entered Mylai hamlet (one of nine hamlets 

■ in Songmy) and slaughtered everything that lived. Old men, 
women, children and infants, unresisting and unarmed, were 
.killed. ■ 

JusU about all those GIs who have testified said this was. the 
case. In the court-martial of Lt. Galley at Ft. Benning, Ga., for 
instance, former Pfc. Paul D. Meadlo took tire witness stand Jan. 
11- and told how he and Calley, his platoon leader, murdered 
more than 1 00 Vietnamese civilians. ■ 

Capt." Ernest Medina, the company commander, was directly 

• responsible for giving the orders to his company to destroy Mylai, 

several witnesses in the court-martials have testified, lie .also Jook 
part in the killings. ' " . „ 


Higher officers involved 

. While Medina was leading the assault on the ground, however, 
three higher-ranking officers were hovering above in helicopters. 
Urey were Lt. Col. Frank A. Barker Jr., commander of the 20th 
Infantry, Mej. Gen. Samuel Foster, commanding gener.nl of the 
Amcrical division and Oran K. Henderson, commander of the 
1 1th Brigade. ‘ . 

All three high-ranking officers observed what was going on and 
were officially responsible. What has happened to them? 

Barker was killed -in a helicopter crash. Henderson is s’till the 
subject of a pre-trial investigation seeking to determine if he 
suppressed information and attempted to cover up the atrocity. 
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A "whitewash" “ 

MacCrate called Foster’s acquittal “a serious disservice to' the . 
Army” that had “effectively cut off the orderly progress of the 
inquiry up the chain of command.” Rep. Stratton, part of a 
four-member Armed Services subcommittee inquiry into Mylai, 
was more ■ precise. He termed^the Army’s action “a military 
whitewash” and added that if the Army “is either unwilling or 
u'nable to produce (he facts and to punish the guilty in this eaje, 
then i am inclined to feel that >ve need some tribunal which will 
'be higher .and separate from 'the ordinary military-controlled 
court-martial proceedings.” - '• 

Among other things his committee discovered in the course of 
its inquiry was that all doeume^ts-relating to Mylai had been 
stripped fro.m the America! division files. 

T he Peers panel was brought into existence to spare the Nixon 
administration the political embarrassment of -having the late 
Rep. L. ; Mendel' Rivers (D-S.C.)'-a noiorioiTs “hawk”-chair an 
inquiry into Mylai at a time when the nation’s conscience was 
outraged: But the Peers panel was hardly more “dovish.” Peers, 
himself, had worked with the CIA and as a commander of the 4lh\/ 
U.S. division in Vietnam he turned a village area in Pleiku into a 
frec-fire zone in early 1968 after forcing over 8000 Vietnamese 
from their homes. 

Similarly, Gen. Seaman, who made the announcement of 
Foster’s acquittal, was a commander in Vietnam from October 
196,5 to March 1967. The National Committee for a Citizen’s' 
Commission of Inquiry in its hearings last December heard, 
testimony from former servicemen who said they witnessed 
tortures and killings of Vietnamese civilians during “Operation ' . 
•Johnson City” and “Operation CedarV.fall,” both of which were 
made under Gen. Seaman’s command) .1 ' 

“A man directly implicated in war crimes,” the Citizen’s 
Commission charged Jan. 29,’ “has dropped charges against a 
fellow general who is likewise deeply implicated.” 


War criminals 


On Jan. 29, the Army dismissed all court-martial charge’s 
against Foster, who had become the superintendent of the U.S. 
Military Academy at West Point upon returning from Vietnam. 

Lt. Gen. Jonathan 0. Seaman announced that while there had 
been “some evidence” indicating Foster knew of the killings of at 
least 20 Vietnamese civilians (he; was only 2000 feet above the 
hamlet at the. time), an investigation had determined Foster was', 
not guilty of “intentional abrogation of responsibilities.-” 

The dismissal of charges brought protests from Rep. Samuel S. 1 
Stratton (D-N.Y.) and Robert MacCrate, a Wall Street lawyer who 
served ns a special civilian counsel to an investigatory panel 

headed by Ato6rG\y§!d F6riReie l ^s§ 20O1/03iK)4 : f €IA7l 

on Nov. 24, 1969, spec i I ically to probe whether the military brass 
had covered up the slaughter. - - 


On Jan. 8, Telford Taylor, the former chief U.S. prosecutor at 
the Nuremberg war crimes tribunal, declared in a television 
interview that Gen. William C. Westmoreland, former commander 
of U S forces. in Indochina,- -could be convicted as a war criminal 
if t h same standards applied to Nazi and Japanese wai criminals 
were applied to U.S. war policies in Vietnam. . 

Taylor, now 'a professor of law at Columbia University and 
author of the recent book, “Nuremberg and Vietnam: An 
American Tragedy,” said he based his conclusions on standards 
set by a U.S. Army commission which convicted and hanged Gen. 
Tomayuki Yainashita after World War 11 for atrocities his Iroops 
committed during- Japanese occupation of the Philippines. The 
Yamashita conviction was upheld by the U.S. supreme court. 

Taylor also intimated that former President 'Lyndon B, 
Johnson, as’ commander-in-chief, could also be tried under the 
Yamashita precedent ancl that if war crimes standards established 
at Nuremberg were applied Jo U.S. government civilian policy- 
makers, they, too, could come to tire same end as .Yamashita. 

“The American people,” Taylor said, “cannot face t-heir.own 
end. cannot’ face the principles that they laid down and 
iiuea willing to have 
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By KEN BOSWELL 

The Cent r a 1 Intelligence 
[ Agency's fear of publicity has 
i been credited with the drop- 
ping of charges against 
members of the U.S. Army 
■ by one of the men’s attorneys, 
i But federal sources —with 
the exception of the CIA itself 
. — have denied any involve- 
ment in the case. 

. -Atlanta attorney Charles L. 
Weltner said Monday that dis- 
missal of murder, charges 
against -his client, Sgt. Use- 
quid Torres, and three other 
enlisted men came- after the 
attorney obtained subpoenas 
for three CIA agents to. appear 
li Torres’ court-martial. 

Charges against Torres, 
Pvt. Max D. Hutson, Pvt. Ger- 
ald A. Smith and Pvt. Robert 
IV. T’Souvas — all in connec- 
tion with the alleged My Lai 
massacre — were dismissed 
Friday by Lt. Gen. Albert 0. 
Connor,, commander of the 
T h i r d Army at Ft. Mc- 
Pherson. ' 



“This is the first I had 
heard of that,” s.aid Lt. Col. ^ 

'I Harry Ikalh, a Department of 
’ the Army spokesman.. 


.. vo 

agent whose death order came 
from the' CIA. 

But, .tehen one adamant at- 
■ to nicy .k won permission to 
1 bring GIA records into the 


-i, “THE BASIS for dismissal 
| as stated by Gen. Connor did 
I not include any reference of 
I any kind to prospective wit- 
nesses such as the' CIA,’ 
Heath said. 


case, The -'charges against all 


< of the ; -Green 
j quickly dropped. 


Berets were 


CHARLES -WELTNER . 
Bashes Cut at CIA 

“I would find it difficult to 
assume that he (Gen. Connor) 
decided (to dismiss _ the 
charges) without the help of 
. someone in the stratosphere 
up in Washington,” Weltner 
said Monday. 

SEVERAL cal's to the na- 
tion’s capital produced no con- 
f i r m a t i o n of Weltner's 
charges. 

never make public 
' statements,” said Joseph 
Goodwin from his Washington 
CIA office. “We never com- 
ment to published reports. 

“As the silent service of 
government, we can’t very- 
well talk publicly,” Goodwin 
explained as fie referred a re- 
porter to the Department of 
Justice. 

But the Department of Jus- 
tice denied any inside knowl- 
edge of the My Lai incident.. 

. “That’s an Army case,” a 
department spokesman told a 
reporter.” ... I think you 
. oughta cheek with DOD (De- 
partment of Defense;).” 


WELTNER said he received 
1 authorization to s u b p o e n a 
three CJA men shortly before 
J Heath, asked if someone the chargesbagainst Torres, 
(higher in authority than Gen. were dismissed. 

; Connor may have been in- The three agents were 
volved in the decision to dis- i James E. May, senior prov- 
ihiss the charges, replied: [ace adviser in Quang Ngai; 

... 1 Robert Ramsdell, a contrac- 

| H can categmucaily deny ; tural C m P love a , d operating 
tins. Gen. Connor was enargud . h ^ cf committee cont^ 
vdh the Disposition of tnese ? , |ng 0p3ration Phoonix 5n lhc y 

JyLai area; and Capt. Clar-[ 
once J. Dawkins, Who was the 
liaison officer between Opera- 
tion Phoenix and the America! 
Division. 

Weltner said he told Army 
officials that he hoped to shove 
that the CIA had created a 
“systematic program” for the 


cases, and as the convening 
authority and as commanding 
general of the Third U.S. 
Armv, the decisions Ire 
reached were independent de- 
cisions made on the best, infor- 
mation and advice available 
to him at his headquarters.” 


Heath suggested that, a re- 
porter contact officials at Ft. 
.McPherson for further confir- 
mation that Connor acted 
, alone in dismissing the 
. charges. 

r . "That (CIA subpoenas) had 
nothing to do with it,” said a 


elimination of jkan indetermi- 
,nate numbeiv^.in the thou- 


sands — of Vietnamese civil- 
ians” who wore suspected of 
working with the Viet Cong. , 
The territory around My. Lai 
was “a place flint contained a 


spokesman at Ft. McPherson, • vast number of Viet Cong in 

v;hrv alqv\ rlAnfa/1 I filfrafnrs ” mnnv of V.'IlOiTl 


who also, denied the possibility ■! fUtrators," many 
that hitiiim....cm'-i».. ! were named on a CIA “black 
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that higher-ranking officers 
•' may have been involved. 

“THE DECISION (to drop 
charges) was made before the 
Department of the Army ever 
found out about it.” he said. 

The My Lai cose dismissals 
were not the first time attor- 
neys have claimed a victory 
through the CIA’s determina- 
tion to stay out cf public view. 

In 1069, eight members cf 
the Army’s Special forces — in- 
cluding; Capt: Budge-Wiliiams 
of Athens, Go. — were 
charged . in connection with 
the death of a Vietnamese na- 
tional. ■ - - ' 

Attorneys got nowhere when 
they contended that the dead 
m; 


list,” Weltner contended. 
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or several months now tTie war in Indochina has 
J been in a cryptic phase. On the one hand, there is 
|j ' no apparent slackening in tlic Nixon Administra- 
-Jn- tion’s determination to “win” in Vietnam; on the 
Other, in the cities of Vietnam the most important peace 
push in years has gathered strength, with the forbearance — 
perhaps even the blessing— -of White House strategists. 

On September 21, a rich landowner and prominent anti-' 
Communist member of the South Vietnamese Assembly, 
Ngo Cong Due, made a . dramatic proposal for peace which 
has become the central document of the new peace coalition. 
The basic demands of the vast majority of the Vietnamese 
people, said Due, are “the withdrawal of all American and 
foreign troops from South Vietnam . . . [and] an immediate 
cessation of the war, in order to permit the -Vietnamese to 
work out their problems themselves.” Due emphasized that 
his supporters were- opposed to the “comnumization” of 
South Vietnam but were willing to take their chances with 
the Communists rather tjian allow their country to be ob- 
literated by an endless war. Due called for the Paris peace 
talks to include a delegation of non-Communist forces, with 
the idea that the enlarged conference could establish a neut- 
ralist government in South Vietnam which could hold free 
elections, ^n Saigon, was P U ^ '/(j ^ 


by his active supporters — the Buddhist movement, the, stu- 
dents and faculty of the universities, the war victims, the 
women’s movement, even moderate Catholics.) 

One of the most intriguing developments of the new po- 
litical situation is that these peace forces appear to be co- 
alescing for the first time around former General Duong 
Van -Minh (“Big Minh”), who in 1963, apparently as the 
CIA’s protege, overthrew Diem in the first generals’ coup. 
Minh recently announced his candidacy for the 1971 elec- 
tions, while Thicu has indicated that he will not run again. 
Even more intriguing is that tlic Due proposal and Minli’s 
candidacy seem to have the tacit approval of the -NLF and 
the DRV, while in the U.S. the Due statement has been 
praised by Rennie Davis of the Chicago Conspiracy as “the 
way to end the war.” • 

This, unusual convergence of forces in part reflects a 
transitional stage in the struggle, a jockeying for positions in 
anticipation of the’ next phase. Evidently the NLF is con- 
fident of its political,; strength" for any contest in which the 
contenders are Vietnamese, with the U.S. troops and ll-52s 
reasonably withdrawn from the scene. But what can explain 
- the Nixon Administration’s own willingness to encourage 
. such developments, particularly when there is no evidence 

of t ''' c 
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years and a nolice adviser for 
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By Richard B. V/a?d. 

. A U.S. secretary 


of defense dogs,. not, visit, Indochina for 


' pleasure or a picnic. Defense Secretary Melvin R. Laird went to 
Indochina last week because of the ;; 'jjifjoiyt crises confronting 
“Victnainization” and U.S. policies in Cambodia and Laos. 

■ Contrary to the official optimism about, “Victnainization” and 
other U.S. operations, the picture in Indochina has never been 
gloomier, for Washington. In essence, this is the situation 
confronting the Nixon administration: 

* 1 Victimization” is more than a failure; it is now being 
understood in the U,.S. for what it is: merely a word to deceive 
Americans into believing that the administration was withdrawing 
and disengaging from Vietnam. To make the deception credible, 
it v/as necessary to withdraw some U.S. troops from Vietnam. 
Now, the day of reckoning has arrived. .Although troop 
* withdrawals to dale have been compensated by stepped-up air 
attacks,, the point is approaching when further troop withdrawals 
! Will seriously impair U.S. ability to keep the puppet regimes in 
Saigon, Phnom Penh and Vientiane from collapsing. Furthermore, 
U.S. senators and representatives are finally saying openly that 
they understand Victnainization means a prolonged, if not 
. ] indefinite, war in Indochina, This point was specifically stated by 
senators, of the Foreign Relations Committee interrogating 
Secretary of State William P. Rogers and Defense Secretary Laird 
on Dec., 10 and .11, 1970. Neither of the two cabinet members 
. could affirm that the U.S. would completely withdraw -from 
Indochina. _ ‘ . ... . j 

: Rogers caught in the mire 

The situation confronting the U.S. is particularly -acute 
•in Cambodia. The administration’s difficulties were exposed 
; clearly during the Foreign Relations Committee hearing. The 
senators asked several times: how could the administration say 
'-that widening the war into Cambodia was a step toward peace? 
Rogers squirmed and engaged in subterfuge, only to mire himself 
‘ deeper in his own contradictions. The administration’s spokesman 
claimed that the Cambodian invasion and subsequent U.S.- 
’.sponsored operations in Cambodia were aiding “Vietr. animation” 
'and saving U.S. lives in Vietnam, and thus it was necessary to 
pour hundreds of millions of dollars into Cambodia .so that more 


Asians could fight to save more, American lives. The 
is quite different. ‘ 

. '• Perhaps the administration once believed , it could make 
Cambodia into a U.S. bastion for isolating the resistance in South 
" : Vietnam. But that strategy failed during the U.S. invasion of 
Cambodia last May and June. Not only has Cambodia failed to 
•Jhecorne a U.S. bastion, but the Lon Nol regime installed by the 
^CIA has been on the brink of military collapse since U.S. troops 
left, despite continuing intervention by Saigon and Thai forces 
..and large-scale U.S. air attacks. One of Laird’s main purposes in 
going to Indochina was to find a way to avoid a final debacle in 
-'’LjCarnbodia. _ . 

*- ■ U.S. intervention in Cambodia had nothing to do with saving 

U.S. lives in Vietnam. The reason for lowered U.S. casualties is 
simply a consequence of deliberately minimizing U.S. ground 


Initially, this policy, was inaugurated to appease public opinion 
in the U.S., since casualty and death tolls have served to generate 
antiwar sentiment; Now it is a serious question whether the U.S. 
Army in Vietnam itself is an effective fighting instrument. It is no 
e, agge , z tior. to say that the situation borders on mutiny, as 
at :ested by reports in Newsweek, Life, the Washington Post and 
o ler publications. ■ 

In Laos, the U.S.-sponsored mercenaries were unable to mount 
ai y significant- operation during the 1970-71 dry season. The U.S. 
ai swer was to attempt - to find a solution in air attacks of 
u precender.ted intensity since autumn, but with negligible 
re suits. . • ■ j 

i\ dw U.S. strategy 

Before and' during Laird’s visit -to Indochina, the new U.S. 
sl.ategy began to emerge. Bombings of the Democratic Republic 
0- Vietnam are again being utilized to salvage a rapidly 
deteriorating U.S. posture. Washington’s scenario appears to be 
sightly different from that , of the Johnson administration. The 
raids fust began dramatically .in November (actually there were 
earlier U.S. attacks on a smaller scale), apparently in a final bid to 
intimidate the North, to demonstrate U.S. will and to give Hanoi 
a chance to surrender before more systematic attacks get 
underway. _ ... 

' These attacks arc .now beginning on a, regular basis and the ' 
administration probably is deluding itself into believing it has 
gained acquiescence of U.S. and world opinion for its “protective 
reaci.ion strikes.” Undoubtedly larger-scale attacks arc in the 
offing before long, because the present level of attacks does not 
provide much military advantage and the Pentagon still believes 
that massive attacks against the North can produce results. • 
Apparently, the. White House is operating under greater 
illusions than during the Johnson administration. When the 
preceding administration began its aerial attacks, the North’s air 
defenses were in a relatively rudimentary state. Now the North’s 
aerial defense network is the best that has ever been utilized in 
combat and, even more important, the people of the North are 
mobilized and fully prepared to defend themselves. Having been 
tested by the previous raids, they can be certain of the outcome 


administration's- 
in the Jan. 16 


•combat operations in Vietnam. For at least six months there sciicine - conceivably it could involve the. forced ni 

r.o App coved cFrorsiRe lests ©lA^ROPSOHOmeatROO.OQWSQOOiTi 


have been 


picture of the new attacks. 

The administration seems to be contemplating intensified air. 
attacks in the South as well, thus belying the 
claims of success in “pacification.” Writing 
Washington Post, Murrey Marder reports: 

“A plan to shift large numbers of South Vietnamese civilians 
from the rugged, northern section of the country to the fertile 
delta area is being drafted -in Saigon, U.S. officials confirmed 
yesterday. ...The intended project, still in. a formative stage,” 
continued Marder, “is currently designated as the South 
Vietnamese Land Development and Housing-Building program.” 

Genocida! scrr&iyiG 

An effort is being made to pretend that this .is a Saigon 
project. More likely it is the latest CIA-invented “pacification” 
re scheme. ^ConceivabJ^H couldjnvolvc tlicTorcejl jjiovement of as 

-enounced Jan. 
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cjciif^oT). Study 


■ By TAD SZUI.C 

• , Special to The Xevr York Times 

WASHINGTON, . Jan. . 15 — 
President Nixon is sending Sir 
Robert Thompson, the British 
expert, on guerrilla v/arfar- . 
back to South Vietnam next 
month for an urgent evaluation 
of the Saigon Government’s po- 
lice and public-safety programs, 
State Department officials said 
today. 

Other Administration inform- 
ants said that’ the British expert 
would also look into the, joint 
American-South Vietnamese po- 
lice and pacification activities, 
which range from efforts to 
wipe out the Communist poiiti 
cal organization in the South 
to operation of South Vietnam- 
ese prisons with United Slates 
assistance. 

State Department officials 
said that the proposal for Sir 
Robert to accept another mis- 
sion in South Vietnam was made 
by the Saigon Government with 
the . concurrence of the United 
States. 

They said tire request was 
forwarded, by Ullswoith T, 
Bunker, the American Ambas- 
sador in Saigon, in a message' 
to President Nixon earlier tin's 
month. 

■Sir Robert undertook a five- 
week secret mission for Presi-i 
dent Nixon last autumn — his 


second vsit to South' Victr.arh 
in a year — but it war. not clear 
for what specific reasons he 
and liis group of British police 
specialists had been asked to 
go back after so short an in- 
terval. 

There was strict secrecy here 
surrounding Sir Robert’s trip. 
But the speculation in informed 
rquarters is that both Mr. 
Bunker and the Administration 
were eager to. have an itp-to 
date independent evaluation of 
the progress of pacification and 
related public safety efforts. It 
is felt such an evaluation is 
needed before decisions arc 
made. . on additional with- 
drawals of American troops 
from South Vietnam. 

Another possible reason for 
the. mission is . that the. Civil 
Operations, and Rural Develop- 
ment Support Program, which 
is in over-all charge of pacifi- 
cation, is to be reorganized, 
effective March 1, as the Com- 
munity Defense and Local De- 
velopment Program. 

Other informed sources said 
that both the Administration 
and Ambassador Bunker still 
appeared, to be troubled by the 
relative lad: of success in the . 
destruction of the secret Com- 1 a 


gram, under which South Viet- 
namese forces are gradually 
replacing American combat 
units. . 

The problem of the Com- 
munist organization in South 
Vietnam was reportedly a 
principal theme of the report 
Sir Robert presented to Presi 
dent Nixon at a. secret con- 
ference last Oct. 13. 

The New York Times last 
Dec. 2 reported that Sir Robert 
had gone to South Vietnam cm 
a Presidential mission. The 
Times- article said Administra- 
tion . officials had asserted 
that his. report underlined the 
failure ,to eradicate the Com- 
munist 'network. 

The next day, however, in 
confirming the existence of the 
Thompson report, the White 
House press ' secretary, Ronald 
L. Ziegler, said that : ‘the over- 
all thrust of the [New York 
Times] story, .which leads to 
the_ impression that the pacifi- 
cation . and Vietnainization 
programs are not doing ■ well, 
is an incorrect impression.” 

Mr. Ziegler refused to de- 
tribe tiro content of the re- 


port on security grounds. In 
an .interview with the Asso- 
munist. network in South Viet- Iciatr-a Press last Dec. 33, Sir 
nam. This has a bearing on the Robert declined to comment 
larger aspects of pacification specifically on that part of the 
and on the Vietnainization pro-il'inies .'article, that dealt with 


the failure to destroy the Com- 
munist subversive organization. 
He said, however, . that the 
Vietnainization and pacifica- 
tion policies were ‘‘unassail- 
able by the enemy.” 

In mid-December, Secretary 
of Defense Melvin R. Laird 
summoned to Washington the 
head of the Civil Operations 
and Rural Development Sup 
poil Program, William E. Co! 
by, to discuss the pacification 
problems. According to Admin- 
istration informants, this re- 
view included questions about 
the Communist network raised 
in the Thompson report. 

Officials here said today that 
Sir Robert’s new mission would 
deal with United States and 
South Vietnamese ‘‘police and 
public safety” programs. 

This appeared to suggest 
that Sir Robert . and Ids ad- 
visers — who were not identi- 
fied — would concentrate on 
pacification and, particularly, 
on the problems of the Com- 
munist underground. 

The allied program to eradi- 
cate tin's - organization is run 
jointly under the name of Op- 
eration Phoenix by the Civil 
Operations ancl Rural Develop- 
ment Program and the South 
Vietnamese National Police Di 
rectorate. Although the Civil 
Operations group is headed by 
a civilian, Ambassador Colby, 
most of its personnel engaged 
in Operation Phoenix is drawn 
from the Defense Department 
and the Central Intelligence ft/ 
Agency, - - 

i Officials indicated, however, 
that the Thompson mission 
would concern itself with- other 
phases of the American and, 
South Vietnamese police and 
public safety programs. 

Both the National Polite Di- 
rectorate and the South Viet- 
namese prison system are ad- 
vised and supported by the 
Public Safety Office of the Ad- 
ministration for International 
Developmental under over-all 
direction of Ambassador Col- 
by’s group. 
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SAIGON, Jan. 4 (AP)--The j. 
saga of the Green Berets in . 
Vietnam came to an end today . 
with the transfer of the last- 
two Special Forces camps to, 
the South Vietnamese. j 

The move reflected the j 
Vielnamization of the war and j 
the downgrading of the Green j 
Berets, currently out of favor ; 
with U.S. Army regulars; 
though their exploits won ( 
them fame in song and story., 
and even a movie. j 

. At their peak, the Green Be-: 
rets operated SO camps ini 
Vietnam, mostly near the bor- j 
ders of Laos and Cambodia. 

At the camps, small teams 
of Green Berets recruited and 
•commanded civilian irregular 
mercenaries, largely mountain 
tribesmen called Montagnards. 

■ The camps had been oper- 
ated by the U.S. Special 
Forces since 1504, although 
some Green Berets were sent 
to’ Vietnam as early as 1951 on 
temporary assignments. 
Sources said" Green Berets 
would continue to lead clan- 
destine operations in Laos. In- 
formants said the Green Beret 
unit Is likely to return to Ft. 
Bragg, ’N.C. 

The last camp transfers 
were carried out as the U.S. 
Command announced further 
cuts in American troop 
strength and amid unofficial 
predictions that the American 

■ withdrawal from Vietnam 
. would be speeded. 


The U.S. Command an- 
nounced a drop in troop 
strength of 2,100 men, lower- 
ing the total of American serv-, 
icemen in Vietnam as of Dec. 
31 to 335,800. 

The figure was the lowest in 
four years and-8,200 below the' 
344,000 men President Nixon 
had sel as the goal for the end 
of last year. ] 

On the battlefields no 
major action was reported, but 
U.S. B-52 bombers attacked 
North Vietnamese positions in [ 
South Vietnam for the first j 
time in a month. 1 

« In Vientiane today, in- 
i formed sources said a secret 
j military operation in northern 
; Laos has failed to desire; 
North Vietnamese supplies 
pouring into the Plain of Jars. 

But the informants said the 
operation lias succeeded par- 
tially in taking pressure off 
the U.S. Central Intelligence. 
Agency’s Long Cheng nerve 
center southwest of the plain. 

Laotian military spokesmen 
have refused to disclose de- 
tails of the month-long opera- 
tion centered on Ban Ban, cast 
of the Plain of Jars, and news-; 
men are forbidden to travel to] 
the area. 
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By Peter Osnos 

Washington Post Forolsn Service 

SAIGON, ;Tcin. 1 — In late 
November when the long lost 
daughter of Central African 
Republic President .lean Bedel 
Bokassa was found living in a 
Saigon hotel, residents of this 
city rejoiced. For the Vic'navn- 
cse, happy .endings are to be 
savored. 

Bokassa had fathered the 
girl, Marline, while serving 
with the French army in Viet- 
nam during the Indochina 
War and he lias been search- 
ing for her since 1957. When 
Marline arrived in Bangui, 
capital of the Central Andean 
Republic, Bokassa wept pub- 
licly. With suitable fanfare, 
she was spirited to the presi- 
dential palace. 

Now it. develops, Marline is 
probably a phony. Another 
girl bus turned up. clubbed 
Marline Two by the enthralled 
.Vietnamese press-, with suffi- 
cient bona fidcs to convince 
the foreign ministry hero that 
she is the real daughter of Re- 


called Marline. Villagers, it 
was said, referred to the girl 
by that name. 

The mother of the girl, Idgu- 
yen Thi Ilue who has had 
three husbands and five chil- 
dren since Bokassa left Viet- 
nam in 1954, also produced 
photographs which had been 
sent her by the president be- 
fore he lost track of her. 

Marline Two, according to 
the publisher, will leave for 
j Bangui in about 10 days pre- 
; sumabiy in the first class com- 
| fort that was extended to Mar- 
j tine One. Her departure on 
, Nov. 23 brought many of Sai- 
| gon’s diplomatic corps to the 
; airport. . . 

i But who is Marline One? 
j That question remains to be 
answered. The newspaper | 
Trang Den contends that the 
j girl, whose Vietnamese name , 
!is Nguyen Thi Ba Xi, is thej 
‘daughter of a woman known! 
i as Nguyen Thi Than alias Hue 
i (aliases are common in Viel-i 

i , 1 

•Mia in). 


The name of Marline Two's time ago in Paris with Nguyen 
mother is also Nguyen Thi 


Thi Binh, the Vicieong ncgo- ( 
tin tor at the peace talks, and: 
sought her help in the search. ! 
The CIA lias been mentioned,) 
Vietnamese agree, because it 
is always mentioned in mat-i 
tors of this kind. - j 

Fjnally, there is the theory j 
quietly being put about by thej 
French. This is that Martino j 
Two is definitely Bokassa’s 
daughter, but Marline One 1 
could bo also. The president 


Hue and the similarity of the 
names, plus the fact that both 
girls had African fathers may 
have led to the confusion. 

This line of reasoning goes 
that French and Vietnamese 
officials, eager to please Bo- 
kassa, may simply have been 
sloppy. . 

I’huong’s theory is that Bo- 
kassa was duped by a Viet- 
namese woman who had been 
friendly with the president Dias yet to be heard Irofn ofn- 
(then only a sergeant) while clally on (his specula lion, 
he was in Vietnam. Bokassa But one Saigon newspaper 


had wrtlen to this woman so- 
liciting her help in finding Iris 
daughter. 

The woman,, the publisher 
contends, could not find the 
girl, but hoping for a reward 
from Bokassa persuaded Mrs. 
Than alias Hue to claim her 
daughter as Mnrtinc. 

The Saigon Post newspaper 


that dispatched a correspond- 
ent to Bangui reported tonight 
that Bokassa acknowledges 
having two daughters. 

. Should Martino One turn 
out to he a fake, Pinions said 
today, she will be returned to 
Vietnam by Bokassa on the 
pretext that she is going home 
to see her mother. The girl, it 


said tonight that the Vietcong \ seems, has not been told that 
may be involved in the case j her Cinderella trip from slum 
because Bokassa met some Ho palace was all a mistake. 


. kassa. • j - 

Theories on the ease are 
abundant, with the . Vicieong 
and the CIA figuring in the 
most imaginative. One possi- 
bility not yet ruled out is that 
Bokassa may have fathered 
more than one daughter in 


Vietnam. • 

The renewed Marline saga 
has engaged the Vietnamese 
since Dec. 37 when the exist- 
ence of the second girl was re-! 
.vealed' in the newspaper! 
Trang Den (White and Black). 
.The paper, which claims the 
largest circulation in Vietnam, 
has been notoriously unrelia- 
ble in the past. 

But this time, the publisher, 

■ Viet Dinh Phuong, swore his 
.stories about Martine were, 
•.true. 


The French consulate, which 
had arranged the trip of Mar- 
tine One, and the Vietnamese 
foreign ministry, remained si- 
lent, although they privately 
assured that the girl in Bangui 
• was the. real McCoy. 

Then, yesterday, the, official; 
government spokesman . here! . 

dropped a bombshell. Bokassa r * ■ . . • 

had cabled the foreign minis- 
try, he said, that a careful ex- _ 

animation of photographs and . . 

details sent to him by Phuong ■ ’ .. 

appeared to confirm that Mar- 
tine Two is his true daughter. 

Although she does not havd 

a birth c.ei^\ton(.povfe ! d fair Release. 2001/03/04 : CIA-RDP80-01601R000900030001-2 

name Marline Bokassa on it, 
otl'rcr papers found in the ar- 
chive of her village in Bienhoa 
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TOWARD LEGISLATIVE CONTROL OF THE GIA. " 

• ; • i ' 

’■ Stanley N. Futterman* i-A 

I . Introduction , ■ 

\ Every few years the C.I.A. is rediscovered. The inspiration is 
farely the same: Guatemala in 1954; the U-2 incident in 1960; the 
Bay of Pigs in 1961; support for the National Students Association 
in 1967. This year it is mainly Laos. 

How far the Nixon Administration has been forced to come in 
the past year in acknowledging the CJ.A.’s role in Laos may be 
seen by a comparison of two official reports. In March, 1970, in 
response to increasingly detailed newspaper reports and rising pres- 
sures from Congress, President Nixon issued a 3,000 word statement 
on Laos, including a nine point description of “the precise nature 
of our aid to Laos.” 1 There was no mention of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. On August 3, 1971 the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee released a staff report on the situation in Laos, cleared 
for publication by the Administration after 5 weeks of negotiation 
with the Committee staff. The published report reflects numerous 
•’ deletions insisted on by the Administration but includes the now 
officially conceded revelation that “the most effective [friendly] 
military force in Laos is not the Royal Lao Army, but the . . . irregu- 
lar forces which are trained, equipped, supported, advised, and to 
a great extent, organized by the C.I.A.” 2 

There have been revelations about C.I.A. foreign opeiations 
before and official or semi-official confirmations of them. What is 
unusual about the official confirmations of C.I.A. operations in 
Laos is that they have been forced out of the Administration while 
the activities are still in progress. The revelations come also at a 
time when the Congress is heavily engaged in an effort to legislate 
limits to the President’s discretion in foreign affairs. 

These events have led to the introduction in the present Con- 
gress of several bills which comprise the first proposed legislation 
intended to bring the C.I.A.’s foreign operations under substantive 
legislative restraints. It is not that past years were without con- 
gressional flurries over the C.I.A. Over the years some la2 bills had 
been introduced either to establish standing committees to oversee ^ 
the C.I.A.'s activities or to authorize special investigations of the' 
CJ.A.’s role. Not one passed, and only two ever reached the floor 
. of even one House, where both were decisively defeated by better 
, than two-thirds majorities. 3 The remarkable thing is that the activity 
was all confined to jurisdictional battles within the Congress. The 
traditional issue has been which small group of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives would be privy to the doings of the C.I.A. 

Not until 1967 was the first bill introduced to limit what the 


STATINTL 


C.I.A. could do with its funds: Rep. Ryan’s measure to prohibit the 
C.I.A. from contributing funds to domestic organizations. 4 The 
Johnson Administration avoided what surely would have been con- 
siderable pressure for such legislation only by announcing that all 
existing covert financial assistance to the nations educational and 
private organizations would be terminated by about the end of the 
year. 6 More recently, Congress has compelled the Nixon Administra- 
tion to terminate covert C.I.A. funding of Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty and forced it to seek legislation to provide open gov- 
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By Wilfred Burchett 

Guardian staff correspondent . . ... 

Paris ■ 

• Ten years ago on Dec. 20, 1960, a small group of 
South Vietnamese patriots decided lo set up the 
National Liberation Front to organize.' develop and lead 
aimed resistance against the Ngo Dinh Diem dictatorship 
installed by the (J.S. in South Vietnam, . 

Sporadic and' spontaneous resistance had already 
broken out in many, widely-separated areas of the 
country in which the people were using the most 
primitive sort of arms. Of the central committee elected 
•{q lead -the movement, a high proportion were Saigon 
intellectuals, most of whom were members of the Saigon 
Committee for tire Defense of Peace and the Geneva 
Agreements, banned six years earlier by the Diem 

regime.' . ' ■' '■ 

At the beginning, the Nl.F had neither arms, nor 
armed forces and (heir chosen leader, the lawyer Nguyen 
Huu Tho, who headed the Saigon peace, committee, was 
in a Diemist jail. But within 12 months the greater part 
' of the people -of South Vietnam were following the 
leadership and struggle of the NLF and the Dtem 
dictatorship was shaken to its foundations. During that 
first year,* NLF guerrillas liberated Nguyen Huu Tho 
from prison and he was able to assume effective 
leadership of the resistance struggle. Also during the 
same y'ear, U.S. intervention in South Vietnam was 
stepped up and took on more direct forms^ tne first 
helicopter crews' and U.S. military “advisors’ were in 
'Vietnam by December 1961. A U.S.-Saigon command 
was established under Gen. Paul Harkins by February 
196? for directing the “special war” against the NLF, m 
which the U.S. provided all the means for carrying out 
.the' war. except American “cannon fodder. 

"Special war" defeated ' 

However, by early 1965 the U.S. “special war had 
’ been defeated. The Saigon army was in desperate straits 
despite its' U.S. “advisors” and massive U.S. air and 
logistics support. Only the full-scale U.S. intervention 
could prevent the collapse of the Saigon puppets anc 
this form of intervention began with the landing of U.b. 
Marines at Danang in March 1965. 

The U.S. expeditionary force expected to crush the 
' NLF in a matter of months, but a little more than three 
years Liter -after having built up U.S. forces to oyei a 
•half million men (the maximum, possible without 
imposing general mobilization within the U.S.); using 
every sort of weapon (except nuclear devices) of the 


More than five years after the commitment' of U.S. 
combat troops in Vietnam, the U.S. was still in Paris 
(having , used up ’a couple of presidents, some Defense 
•'.! |j f l ec! .°, lrj ,; cs ? nc ' ! ^“rls delegation heads) pleading that the 
“plight ot U.S. pilots shot down over North Vietnam 
took priority over any other question concerning the 
war In Vietnam.. ' ■ 

- n the meantime, the NLF’ had blossomed into a 
lj Provisional Revolutionary Government, recognized by 
li 1 countries besides having five information Bureaus 
\v:ih semi-diplomatic status, ;n western European coun- 
tries. • • ' : ■. . ■ 

While there 


n 

rx r h 
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have been a score of coups and 
counter-coups in Saigon during the course of U.S. 
intervention, with a dozen- different prime ministers and 
heads of state of the puppet administration, the NLF has 
prestige and popularity have grown during the long years 
of struggle. At the same time the NLF~has broadened 
into a government that includes an alliance of national, 
democratic and peace forces, comprised of urban 
intellectuals and other patriots. 

Could anyone have believed that when Washington 
sent the first U.S. troops to Danang more than five years 

1 ago tnat it would be sitting clown today for peace 

discussions with the NLF? 

’ Nixon plunges cJespsr ■ 

If Nixon had not been so stupid, he could have 
retrieved some U.S. prestige by withdrawing from 
Vietnam, ascribing the disaster to his predecessor.' 
Instead he lias plunged in still deeper, trying to march 
backwards out of the quagmire, by instituting a new 
variant of “.special war”: by tiying to use U.S. arms and 
dollars to maintain another Diem-type regime, -which is 
the ultimate aim of “Vietnainization.” This strategy v/i’l 
never succeed. Nixon is. mired up to his eyeballs and" he 
is now hopelessly ensnared by his own. duplicity: tryjfe 
to. assure the American public that the U.S. is' 
. withdrawing from Vietnam while trying to prove lire 
contrary to the Thieu-Ky-Khiein regime in Saigon. 

On its 10th anniversary the NLF is stronger than ever, 
before and its popular support grows daily, especially in 
the political sphere. Nixon denies" this publicly, but he. 
implicitly admits this by -the CiA’s program for*, 
.assassinating NLF cadres (which has failed) and by a 
mobilization of American .social scientists to find a 
strategy for outwitting the NLF. 

Despite public pressure in the U.S., Nixon does not. 
want to reduce U.S. armed forces in Vietnam. And 
further, if he does this-sven ' before a full U.S. 
withdrawal— the present Saigon regime is likely to fall. 
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Atlanta, Dec. P.5 (UPI)— -Law- 
yer Charles Longstreet Weltner 
: said today he feels he scored “an 
astounding victory” in requiring 
Central Intelligence Agency per- 
sonnel to testify at the cour-mar- 
: . tial of one of the’ My Lai de- 
fendants. 

•* “It is the first time any court 
. of law has ever succeeded in issu- 
ing suhpenas for CIA agents,” 
.tVeltner, a former congressman, 
said.- “For over 20 years .this ac- 
tivity of government has been so 
secret, nobody — not even Con- 
gress — knew what has been going 
on.” 

The Attorney for Torres 

IWeltner represents Sgt. Fs- 
quiel Tcrrcs, 22, Brownsville, 
Tex., scheduled for court-martial 
at Fort McPiierson in Atlanta. 
Fob, 15 on charges of machine- 
gunning three Vietnamese -civil- 
ians to death and assault in the 
hanging of a fourth. 

Asked whether he felt the CIA 
might seek executive immunity 
for three of its men who were, 
called to testify, Weltner said it 
would be. up to l 1 resident Nixon, 
and that he felt Nixon would be 
placing himself in “an uncon- 
scionable and untenable position.” 

“The question is whether or not 
taxpayers are going to be sup- 
porting operations over which 
they have no control,” lie said. 

Weltner contends that the CIA 
planned an dol’d ered the My Lai 
operation where between 102 and ' 
S10 civilians were allegedly mas- 
sacred March 1G, 3058. The Army 
has thus far ordered six Ameri- 
can soldiers to face trial in the 
. case. One Staff Sgt. David Jlitch- 
. ell, SCq of St. Francisville,' La., 
has already been acquitted. A 
second, 1st Lt. William L, Callcy 
Jr., is awaiting the end of a 
court-martial at Fort Banning, 
•Ga. 
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reduced to assault. The charge 
said Sergeant Torres committed 
the act by hanging a Vietnam- 
ese by the neck with a rope. 

Mr. Weltner maintained that 
Cl S 6 the threat of hanging was, ‘‘noth- 
ing more than interrogation to , 
obtain evidence of the wherea- ] 
bouts of The Viet Cong” and said 
that at no time did Sergeant 



Torres take the life of any per- 
son ‘‘except in self-defense when' 
attacked by a person with a 
deadly weapon.” 
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, Fort McPherson, Cm., Dec. 22 
■©—An Army sergeant charged 
in the alleged My Lai massacre 
won the right today to subpoena 
three intelligence agents who, 
his lawyer said, will be used to 
show a link between the raid 
and the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

“With the developments of to- 
day, the whole story of My Lai 
will unfold,” said Charles Welt- 
ner, defense counsel for Sgt. Es- 
eqtiicl Torres. 

“I anticipate, being able to 
show that it was a function of 
the Central intelligence Agency 
to set the whole stage for My 
Lai,” Mr. Weltner said. 

. Sergeant Torres has pleaded 
innocent, to all charges lodged 
against him in the alleged mas- 
sacre on March 1C, 3968. 

, Accused Of Killing i 
A tentative trial date of Feb- 
ruary 15 has been sot for the 
22-year-old Lrownsville (Texas) 
soldier, lie is accused of killing 
; four civilians and attacking 
three others with intent to kill. 

At a pretrial hearing, Mr. 

Weltner identified the witnesses 
he will subpoena as James B. 

Flay, Capt. Clarence J. Dawkins 
and Robert Rarnsdell, who were 
said to be in charge of CIA 
operations in the My Lai area 
for Operation Phoenix— the code 
name for the search anc! destroy 
operation. 

Mr. Weltner told newsmen, 
here that it is his opinion that | 
the CIA has had more to do with] 

American actions in South Viet- 
nam than the military. He said 
the CIA planned to eliminate by 
capture or assassination civilian 
Viet Cong sympathizers. 

Newsmen Barred ■ 

He initially asked permission 
to subpoena 2-1 persons, includ- 
ing the director of the CIA and 
the Secretary of Defense. 

The military judge, Col. 

James A. Hagan, barred news- 
men from the courtroom during 
arguments over -this point. The 
motion was amended during tins 
closed session to include only , , 

thelhree Mr. Weltner named. i 

- Mr. Weltner also succeeded in ... 

haying a charge of premeditated 
murder against Sergeant Torres 
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Three alleged CIA agents, who are said to 
nave headed intelligence operations of the My- 
3-*ai assault, wall be subpoenaed for the court- 
martial of Sgt. Esequiel Torres. Torres is ac- 
cused of murdering Vietnamese civilians. His 
attorney, Charles Weltner, told a military 
judge that by having the three testify, "VVc will 
be able to show the function of the CIA in this 
case . . . was to sot the stage for what hap- 
pened at My Lai.” Weltner submitted testi- 
mony from. 62 soldiers that the '‘shooting, kill- 
hig, assassination and torture ... of civilians 
(was) pursuant to . . . U.S. Army” orders. ' 
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; ' By George W. Ashworth' 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

‘ J'. Fort Bragg, N.C. 

The star, of the Special Forces seems very much on 
the rise again.’ 

. .The Army’s elite organization, headquartered here at 
the John F. Kennedy Center for Military Assistance, 
has emerged from a period of at least partial eclipse 
with berets intact and prospects excellent. 

The raid on the North Vietnamese prison camp at' 
Son Tay helped focus official favor on the Green Berets 
once again, after a long period in which they were most 
often thought of, unfavorably, in connection with the 
alleged slaying of a supposed double agent in Vietnam. 

In the wake of Son Tay, a certain air of relief and 
confidence is evident here. In a matter of weeks, Green 
Berets have been publicly decorated by the JRiyssident . 
and Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laird has made a 
i trip here to .give out more awards. 

. One senior officer here put it this way: “It is just 
this sort of thing that helps bring spirits up. People 
who might have boon thinking of going back into the 
regular Army or getting out might now pause and de-’ 
• fide to stick it out longer with the idea that another 
•bit -of action might come along.’’ 

Although Son Tay failed to yield any American pris- 
oners, it brought very much to official attention the 
usefulness of Special Forces units in some extraordi- 
nary situations. 

■. With their varied talents, the Berets provide the ad- 
. ministration with a broader scope of possible responses 
to military needs. At a time when military capabilities, 
ai'e &hrn;'(ing rapidly, they help keep options open. 

They fit irito the current scene for several other 
.reason.;-,: . •• 

0 The Nixon- doctrine spells out rather clearly what 
are at. len.Sc the administration’s intentions as to the 
sort •'/ help friendly nations in Asia can expect. With' 
some diherences, the same concepts can -— and pos- 
sibly whl — be applied generally to nations in the so- 
called "‘third world.” As Mr. Nixon sees it, Americans 
will provide supplies and advice when national-security 
interests room to dictate it, but no American fighting 
men. There are circumstances where help could logi- 
cally be f : .ven primarily by Green Berets, as has been 
toe east . , : .i some instances in the n-.it. 


Now, like everybody .else, the Green Be- 
'rets arc being phased cut of Vietnam and 
cut back in strength. From a peak strength 
' of more than 9,000, the Berets appear des- 
tined to drop to somewhere between 5, COO 
; and 7, p(!0 men, depending upon how tough 
the budget strictures get. ; ' 

Total Army strength is dropping from a 
total of about 1.5 million at the peak of the 
i war to between 800,000 and 209,000, accord- 
ing to current indications. Tlius Special 
Forces manpower losses appear likely to 
:be loss severe Ulan those of the whole 
Army in terms of percentages. 

At present, there arc six Special Forces 
’ groups. Two arc at Fort Bragg. The 5th 
is in Vietnam, and the 1st is in Okinawa'. 
The 8th. is' in Panama, 'and the 10th is di- 
vided between Fort Devons, Mass., and 
Europe. There arc also four groups .in the 
reserve forces; 

A group varies in size, but it averages 
around 1,500 men. Special Forces 'officers 
say that one group can form the. cadre for 
l >/2 divisions. 

If the administration decides it is in tire 
security interests of the United States to 
help out in Asia within limits, it may be 
that the Special Forces and experts' in war 
of national liberation might be man-for-man 
the most valuable commodities in the de- 
fense establishment. 
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Pentagon tnat they may be a not-very-costly way to be 
ready when the White House asks the Pentagon to get' 
something done. 

.0 Because they are an elite unit with a certain 
attraction for young men with a bent for something 
different, the Green Berets are being viewed favorably 
as a way to attract. volunteers. 

Ine advent of volunteer Army is viewed in the 
I entagon with a certain degree of trepidation. The 
Gzeeu berets are strictly volunteer, welcomed by those 
who have faced the grim statistics showing how very 
few yo.ung men are willing to join the Array in combat 
roles today, 

V 


The Green Berets and the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency worked often in consort in 
Laos and- in Vietnam. At first in Vietnam, 
the Special Forces units carried out a broad 
range of what are often called counter- 
insurgency tasks. As Army involvement ex- 
panded, however, the Green Beret- field 
narrowed. 

The Berets have found themselves con- 
centrating in recent years upon training the 
Vietnamese special force and. of Cambo- 
dians, montngnards, and other groups to 
help with border defenses. The civilian ir- 
regular defense-group camps have-been op- 
erated under- the aegis of the Berets. 

Many elements , of the Army have long 
resented the Green Beret relationship with 
the Central Intelligence Agency ^ and the 
Berets arc treated with a certain wariness. 

It is significant that a man whose cre- 
dentials' arc well based in the regular Army 
is always named to head the school and 
center al Fort Bragg. 

. But, because" the Berets arc the Army’s 
main experts in guerrilla warfare, intelli- 
gence missions, and direct unilateral spe- 
cial operations, such as the attack at Son 
Tay, it appears that there will always be a 
place for thorn. ' ' - 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, A quorum 
is present. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER; The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The Senator from Alabama is -recog- 
nized. , 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that 1 may yield not to 
exceed 2 minuter,, without losing my 
right to the floor ancl without my re- 
sumption of remarks being considered a 
second speech, to the Senator from West 
Virginia, 

' The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without, 
objection, it is so. ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate go into executive session to con- 
sider a nomination unanimously reported 
by the Committee on the Judiciary ear- 
lier today. 

The PRESIDING- OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

' U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE 

The legislative clerk read tire nomine.- 
•lion of Dennis R. Knapp, of West Vir- 
ginia, to be a U.C. district judge for -the 
southern district of West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination ia confirmed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I as!: unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of this nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without . 
objection, it is so ordered. 

■ LEGISLATIVE SESSION 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate ' return to the consideration of 
legislative business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Alabama. 

SPECIAL FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT 
OF 1.971 

The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the fcUl (H.R. 1CC11) to 
amend the Forc-isiV : Assistance Act of 
1061. ' 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr.' ^President, when i 
C oined the floor, I planned, at the con- 


clusion of my remarks, to move to lay- 
on the- tabic the pending amendment, 
realizing that they would end debate. 

I greatly admire the distinguished 
Senator from Alaska- and the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas, and feel 
that 1 could wall take some lessons from 
them in the conduct of a filibuster. 

I have been greatly interested in not- 
ing that some of the Senators who are 
scheduled to discuss at toms great. 
length— not these two distinguished 
Senators- -some of the other measures 
pending before the Senate have been, 
leaders in the effort to amend rule XXII. 
So those who would curtail the uso of the 
filibuster are the very ones who threaten 
to use it during the remainder of this 
session, 

The distinguished Senators from • 
Alaska and Arkansas have focused the 
spotlight on this appropriation. They 
have served their cause well. They have 
alerted the country to the fact that this 
appropriation is being made. They have 
voiced their views with respect to it; and 
earlier today, I assured both the distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska and the 
distinguished Senator from .Arkansas 
that jf a cloture motion should be filed 
to cut off their debate with icspect to 
the pending amendment and the pend- 
ing bill, I would vote against the appli- 
cation of cloture. 

They have followed the rules in dis- 
cussing this amendment, and the junior 
Senator from Alabama, in obtaining the 
Poor, only followed the 'rules as well. 

Understandably, the distinguished 
Senators from Alaska and Arkansas 
would prefer a 'direct vote on their 
amendment, and it is my understanding 
that they arc willing to set a time for vot- 
ing on both the amendment- and on the 
passage of the bill. 

So with that thought in mind, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may yield for not to exceed 5 minutes 
to the distinguished Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Geavf-l) in order that- he might 
propound the unanimous-consent re- 
quest, with the understanding that I do 
not lose ray right to the floor, and that 
my resumption of remarks after that 
request has been made will not be con- 
sidered a second speech on the same sub- 
ject during the same day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Choir hears none, end it 
is so ordered. The Senator from Alaska, 
is recognized. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT ACKIXMKNT 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I would 
only like to state that this Senator and 
the Senator from Arkansas should be 
getting lessons on parliamentary proce- 
dure from the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama- The proof of the pudding, ob- 
viously, is the vmanimons-consont re- 
quest I am about to make, which is as 
follows : 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate vote on my amendment ft 2:30 
p.m. today, and that it vote on passage 
of the bill et S p.m. today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there- 
objection to -the request of the Senator- 
from. Aleck.; ? The Chair hears none,- and 
it is so ordered. 


Mr. ALLEN. Now, Mr. President, if we 

may have order 

Thd PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

• Mr. ALLEN. Since agreement has been 

mads on the time for the final vote 

The PRESIDING OFFIiCFR. Without 
objection, rule XII will be waived for 
the purposes of the luicuimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, rule XII had al- 
ready been complied with, Mr. President. 

. The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. ALLEN. Now that agreement has 
been mn.de. on. a vote on the pending 
amendment and the pending bill, it is • 
the hope of many Senators that, agree- 
ment can be made to vole on the other 
major bills pending before the Senate. 
With that thought in mind, I am going 

to yield the floor — 

Mr. FCJLBRIGJJT. Mr. President, will 
the’Senator yield to mo for a unanimous- 
consent v c cj u es t ? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, without losing my 
right to the floor. 

Mr. FU.LBRIGHT. 1 ask unanimous 
concent that I may be allowed to have 
printed in the Uncord) certain material 
relevant to the pending amendment. 

There being; no objection, the material 
was ordered, to ho printed in the Record, 
ar- follows: 

(Prom the Washington Post, June ?3, 3070) 

A Gkjm NOTi.-r.ooK ON Our. Apian Tragedy 
( 33y Stanley Kamov;) 

Hong Kong.- No exercise Is more fascinat- 
ing, Illuminating and depressing for a re- 
porter leaving Asia after a cleor.de then to 
weed out Ids voluminous files on Vietnam. 
Tor the stacks of frayed notebooks; faded 
newspaper clippings curl unpublished mem- 
orabilia provide a personal retrospective c-f 
an American tragedy in the making. 

And the dominant sensation that, emerges 
from this review of the past is disbelief-- dis- 
belief that the United States, purportedly a 
nation of hardhearted pragmatists, could 
have stumbled so blindly into a disaster that 
Is now shaking the nation’s stability and 
threatening to undermine its unity for a 
generation to come. 

Equally striking, In retrospect, is how little 
hr.s changed over the years. The war has 
grown to monstrous proportions, of course. 
Hut it Is still, as it lias bean from the start, 
an assortment of vn’ s bring fought in differ- 
ent ways and for difiere.it motives in Wash- 
ington, Saigon, Hanoi and on the battlefield. 
Thus nothing can bo plausibly measured. 

The search for tlio elusive truth about 
Vietnam will surely preoccupy historians and 
social scientists far into the future. Within 
tli o scops of my own. narrow experience, how- 
ever, I would suggest that our Vietnam com- 
mitment evolved gradually, perhaps inexor- 
ably, out of a frustrating conflict between 
our ideals and our capabilities. 

On the one hand, it seems to me, cm old- 
fashioned brand of idealism inspired the con- 
viction among able, ■ Intelligent American 
policymakers that the United States could 
play a. decisive role anywhere In the world. 
What we discovered, though, was that we 
could exert only minima,), influence in a 
strange., faraway, elicit society such ns 
Vietnam. 

.Therefore, our enormous power was only 
marginally effective. Wo could inundate the 
South Vietnamese countryside with napalm 
and try to bomb North Vietnam bad: to the 
Stone Age. But we could r.ot compel, or even 
persuade, our Saigon cli v ‘:s, much less the 
enemy, to accept an "honorable retllo- 
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P 0 P U L A Pi MYTHOL- 
OGY, .especially iu liberal 
quarters, invariably casts . 
/pic Central Intelligence: 
Agency in a villainous role 
in Vicinam. llut re fact, tbe 
CIA has consistently been 
the most objective organiza- 
tion functioning out there — 
particularly in 'assessing the 
political realities oi! the wav. 

In other words, the CIA 
lias been generally telling it 
like it is rather than dishing 
up optimistic reports calcu- 
lated 1 to please and appease 
the Establishment in Saigon 
and Washington. 

For that reason, the 
agency has incurred the 
envy "of State Department 
officials, the wrath of senior 
■ American military officers 
and something less than full 
White House support. And, 
' as a consequence, its pres- 


ence in Vietnam has been 
gradually reduced. 

There arc virtually no 
CIA men now working at 
the district and village lev- 
els. Instead, the estimated 
SO agency operatives cur- 
rently stationed outside Sai- 
gon are assigned mainly to 
provincial headquarters, 
where their jobs arc largely 
ritualistic. 

The program designed to 
identify and uproot the Viel- 
cong political network, in 
the countryside, known as 
Operation Phoenix, has been 
taken out of CIA hands and 
put. under II. S. military aus- 
pices. So lias the training of 
the Saigon government’s so- . 
called ‘'revolutionary devel- 
opment” cadres. 

WJIETHYPi these ^ pro- 
grams would have fared bol- 
ter under the CIA is a mat- 
ter of doubt, since South 
Vietnamese officials both in 
Saigon and in rural areas ci- 
ther disregard the import- 
ance of the Communists’ po- 
litical infrastructure or are 
bitterly making local accom- 
modations with the enemy. 

But as run by the Ameri- 
can military, pacification 
appears to be making little 
real headway. 

One of the CIA tech- 
niques that has never quite 
satisfied (lie Establishment 
has been a tendency to pro- 
duce qualitative intelligence 
— anecdotal, descriptive in- 
formation often too fuzzy to 
be fed into computers. The 
Pentagon, in contrast, pre- 
fers statistics that can adorn 
graphs and flip-charts. 

In the opinion of many 
Vietnam specialists, it was 
the military’s quantitative 
approach that repeatedly 
created the illusory impres- 
sion the war was being won. 

The military has also 
tended to paint a rosy pic- 
ture of the Vietnam situa- 
tion in order to bulwark its 
claims to have registered 
significant battlefield gains. 
With less need to justify it- 
self, the CIA has tried to be 
more level in its -appraisals. 

A GOOD EXAMPLE of 
the kind . of frustrations t h ' ' 
■ CIA has encountered was 
/ described by Noil Sheehan 
. in a recent New York Times 
dispatch disclosing that the 
agency had been rebuffed in 
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sources confirmed the exist- 
ence of the CIA. document, 
they dismissed it as exagger-’ 
filed and “overly pessimis- 
tic"— apparently’ because it: 
differred from tbe more op- 
timistic accounts assuring 
tli o President that his poli- 
cies are resulting iu prog- 
ress. 

‘Similarly, studies under- 
taken with CIA field partici- 
pation in two key South Viet- 
Harness provinces not long 
;o have reportedly been 
shelved because their find- 
ings failed to substantiate 
military affirmations that . 
tiie Viateong in those places 
have been put out of action. 

According to these classi- 
fied studies, Yieteong politi- 
cal activists are still ycry- 
rni'ch alive in those prov- 
inces, even though they, 
have been compelled by in- 
creased Saigon government 
activity to operate more cov- 
ertly at the present time. 

The studies estimate, 
therefore, that the Commu- 
nists could make a consider- 
able allowing in the two 
provinces even in a free 
election if they had eight or 
nine months during a cease- 
fire in which' to reassemble, 
their apparatus and resume • 
their efforts to influence the 
local population. 

IMPLICIT in tin’s investi- 
gation is the suggestion that 
President Nguyen Van 
Thieu’s Saigon regime is at 
its strongest point: at Die 
moment, and might per- 
form well were a political 
settlement initialed quickly. 

Moreover, the studies rec- 
ommend that preparations- 
be made for such a settle- 
ment by strengthening the 
regime’s village political, 
structures and, among other 
things, eliminating the ludi- 
- crons quote system under 
which government officials 
are required to arrest a des- 
ignated number of Commu- 
nist suspects each month. 

• Judging from the fate of 
those studies, both Washing- 
ton and Saigon arc evi- 
dently. still persuaded that 
guns rather than negotia- 
tions are the answer in Viet- 
nam. So instead of being 
bailed as a hero, as in the 
fable, the little hoy who hon- 
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By Andy Stapp 

Two years, . mnc months ano a day 
after “C” Company of the America] 
Division’s 1 1 Brigade burned the village 
of Myiai and executed 500 of its in- 
habitants, Is! Lt. William Calley went on 
trial at Ft. Benning,- Ga., charged witn the 
murder. of "102 Oriental human beings. 

. ’ The 27-year-old Calley, commanding 
officer of “C” Company s Iirsi platoon at 
.the time of the massacre, has not been 
held in pretrial confinement since he was 
specifically charged with killing i02 civil- 
ians almost, s year ago. He has, in fact, 
been' on something of a nationwide tour, 
.autographing his picture on the cover of 
Time' magazine,' slinking nanus \v;tn 
Cienrge Wallace', receiving a thousand- 
dollar check from an American .Leg ton 
rally and selling his “confessions" to 
Esquire magazine. • ' 

In 1966 he- was only an obscure scab 
> on the Florida railway strike. Today 
Galley’s name is probably better. known 
to the American people titan that oi trie 
■ Secretary of the .Army (Stanley Resor). 

While 14 Army officers have also been 
indicted, including two generals, one the 
former commandant of West Point, atten- 
tion is being focused on Calley’s trial 
because it was his platoon that actually 
carried out the slaughter, with Calley 
dispatching many of the victims person- 
ally. 

; When Cant. Aubrey M. Daniels, 
29-year-old Army prosecutor opened has 
case with a description of how Cakey and 
Pvt. Paul Meadlo rounded up a large 
number of Vietnamese civilians, “women, 
children, babies and a few old. men” and 
shot them down on the spot with 
automatic rifle fire, newsmen covering 


right and left of the road," these par- 
ticular killings took place 500 yards south' 
.of Myiai and not in the village itself 
where most of the people were murdered. 

On Dec. ! , a former Specialist 4 took 
the stand to testify that he had seen 
Calley, who was then his platoon com- 
mander, kill civilians. Robert Maples, a 
black 22-year-okl warehouse worker, told 
how the soldiers burst into Myiai, firing 
their guns as they approached the grass- 
thatched -lulls. 

“One woman came up and showed me 
her arm where site was shot,” Maples said, 
“i couldn’t clo anything about it. She was 
elderly. The guys from the company just 
pushed a group in front of us'to a clearing ' 
on the other side of tire village. That’s 
where the big ditch was. 

“Lieutenant Calley came up and asked 
Harry ' Stanley to interpret for us. After 
Stanley finished, Calley herclb'cl ‘the' 
people into the ditch and he and Mcadio 
fired into the hole. Meadlo was crying. I 
saw him. Calley was on his left, his 
weapon into the hole.” 

“Did you. have any conversation with 
Cailey?” Captain Daniel asked. “Yes.” 
“What did he say?” “He asked me to 
shoot rny machineguh at the 
“What did vou say?” “I refused. 
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stick as Calley must read before coin?, to 
Vietnam, including restricted Army 
pamphlet's 20-2 34 and 20-2.43. 

Number 20-234. entitled “German 
uxpeneu res in Russia,” was prepared for 
the U.S. Army by German officers who 
fought' in the Soviet Union, carrying out 
thousands of Myiai massacres in the 
Ukraine. • Number 20-243, entitled 
German Anti-Guerrilla Operations in the 
Balkans,”, was written, for American 
military officers by the notorious 
murderer Lt. Gen. Hubert Lanz and 
Colonel of Police Karl 'Gaisser, Nazi 
“technical advisor” to t ho puppet 
Croatian police. Number 20-243 recom- 
mends that the actions of the. Fifth SS 
Mountain Corps during Operation Ktigel- 
b’itz im 1943 against communist guerrillas 
in Eastern Bosnia, tine execution of 200‘ 
“suspected .communists,” “the burning of 
10 villages” to break the Piraeus strike in 
1544 and oilier such acts of fascist terror 
as a mode! for the suppression of guer- 
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any of the people in the ditch armed? 


hole.’ 
“Were 
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“No.” .“'Was there any resilience?” “No” 
“Was there any hostile five?” “No.” 

At leiist 70 civilians were shot to death 
in the ditch. 

A former rifleman in Calloy's platoon, 
Rennard. DoitWs, testified that in the first 
group of prisoners -turned over to Calley, 
just o 
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,e was of military 


and he had 


only one leg. Next on the stand was e.oy 
Wood who stak'd that when he forced a 
man. a women and two girls out of 
hiding, they wore shot to death by a 
soldier yelling. “Kill them all.” 

Another GI, PPG Dennis Conti des- 
cribed how Calley and Meadlo killed 30 
more prisoners by a trail. “Lieutenant 
Calley and.Meadio stood side by side and 
fired directly into the people. The people 
just screamed and yelled. I guess they 

he 
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Lots of 


anted to gel *up. .lois oi ncaus air 
res. of heads were shot off and flesh 
ff the sides and arms. They were all 


flew o 


The bodies were messeo. 


the trial reported that Calley “broke into 
a grin.” The first 17 -government wit- messed up 
■ nesses gave general testimony about the At that time 
assault on .the hamlet, stating that they left standing. Li. Cal! . 
met with no armed resistance of any and killed them one by one. 
kind. Only one of the 17 even remem- On the first day of Callcy’s trial nt tr.c 
bered seeing Calley at Myiai. red-carpeted courtroom, military judge 

Col. Keith Kennedy said: “The entire 
at Myiai has got to be 
these proceedings.” Whatever 
, the Army brass rntenejs to be Galley’s 
ultimate fate, it is hignly doubtful the 
'entire transaction” will ever be revealed 
because to do so would be to sited light 


iigence officer in Quang Ngai province 
headquarters, tore apart the myth that 
the racist slaughter of civilians at Myiai 
resulted frenr one U.S. company going 
berserk with battle fatigue. Upon retire- 
ment from the. military, Frosch, a UI'I . 
reporter, told the story as he had watched 
it unfold. “Task Force Barker,” _ wrote 
Frosch, “dispatched Ca.pt. Eugene 1 Ko- 
touc-now charged with murder and 
maiming of Vietcong suspects in con-, 
nee' lor. with 'the massacre— to talk t o the 
CIA operative in Quang Ngai City. The 
CIA coordinated what was known as 
Operation Phoenix— the systematic 
elimination cf known Vietcong hamlet 
and village cadres and supporters. 

“The blacklist is the heart of the 


The at tempt of defense .attorney Maj. 

Kenneth A. Raby to show that the- transaction 
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civilians might have been killed by 
airborne macliinegun -fiije, rockets and 
artillery was refuted by Brian Livingston, 
a former helicopter pilot who testified 
thjtt* although. “Shark” assault helicopters 
miniguns at 1000 rounds per 


there were only a few Kies Phoenix program. For Myiai, it contained 
fired on them the names of as many as two-thirds of the 
entire hamlet population. It listed people 
who held positions in the Vietcong 
military-political complex, from secret 
and semi-secret hamlet guerrillas to chair- 
men of Vietcong farmers’ organizations. 
The blacklist did not overlook children, 
documenting members cf such groups as 
-the Vietcong young girls' alliance and the 
Vietcong equivalent of Hie Boy Scouts. 
Those on. the CiA-Phceiiix blacklists were 
labeled for systematic, elimination. To the 


on the hundreds of Myiai-type ‘massacres 
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lire renewed bombing of the North and threats by 
;-. -, irc! of renewed commando attacks with overtones of 
r. . 3C;vS c i a:i even more cxien c! i*c! nature 
worth coincide with veiled attacks or. ti 
, Baris talks. U.S. delegation chief David Br 
journalists to this effect on Dec. 1, claiming the 
'conferences were “a propaganda field day for 
communisms, it was a theme repeated by tire U.S. and 
Saigon briefing orticss at a Dee. .1 press conference when 
the Saigon spokesmen unprecedentedly refused to 
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Washington Post and other papers have also taken up the 
theme as to how long the Paris talks cam continue. At 
the NATO meeting Dec. 4, Secretary of State William 
Rogers harped on the same theme cf U.S. “ocssimism” 
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Wuy , and • wny at tins timeigpeause, as predicted 
many times m the Guardian, “Vietnamizotior.” is about 
to blow up in Nixon’s face. It simply is net working. 
Even Nixon's anti-guerrilla wizard -Sir Robert Thorn p- 
son— has .made this clear in his latest about-face report 
confirming an earlier CIA study that the NLF infra- 
structure lias grown [yrmeasurably stronger since Nixon’s 
British advisor was last in South Vietnam. Implicit in Sir 
Robert’s and the CI A- report is that “Viotnami/.r-fion" 
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.Storm signals are m tne air for ?. dangerous new 
escalation in President Nixon’s Vietnam policy now that 
he has the midterm elections behind him. The situation 
is being watched with the utmost vigilance by the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Vietnam (DRV) and 
Provisional Revolutionary Government (PAG) delega- 
tions in Paris— and choir respective governments. 

fhs most immediate prospects are renewed sys- 
tematic bombings of the North and an attempt to blow 
up tne Paris conference. The protest movement in the 
•United States needs to be on its tiptoes. 'The latest 
pretext tor bombing the North every time an American 
pilot .finds he is being tracked by DRV rariar-a right 
claimed by the U.S.-Saigon command on Nov. 30 and 
later backed up by Defense Secretary Melvin Laird -is a 
sijaw in the wind. Phis is aimed at the very basis of the 

Par;s talks- s .total and unconditional halt to the 
bombing of the North, 
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In Laos and Cambodia and even in Western press 
reports it is no longer possible to hide tire catastrophic 
consequences of Nixon's intervention in those two 
countries. 

What does the much-publicized anti-guerrilla “ex- 
pert” Sir Robert find in his five-week special mission for 
Nixon to the South in Septembev-October? V/c do not 
know exactly but tins privileged New York Times, 
briefed as it states in its Dec. 4 issue by administration 
officials familiar with the report, says “there has been a 
general failure in police and intelligence efforts in 
eliminating the Vietcong apparatus in the country” and 
that “success in other aspects of pacification cannot 
solve 'the basic political problem in Vietnam after the 
withdrawal of the bulk of American forces so long as th? 
Vietcong apparatus remains virtually intact” and much 
more to that effect. 

Stripped of Thompson’s jargon of the political police 
which, he represents, this means that the NLF has 
emerged as 3 definite victor in the battle for the “hearts 
and minds”, of the South Vietnamese people.' If' U.S. 
policy was really for “self-determination” of the South 
Vietnamese people, as repeated in the weekly sessions of 
the Paris talks, then there it is. 

The New York Times quotes “officials here with 
experience in Vietnam who liaysj privately not only 
shared Sir. Robert’s view arid conclusions but also argue 
that the .South Vietnamese political and security 
situation is so fragile as to peso a critical threat to the 
Saigon government, even in the presence of 'residual’ 
American combat forces.” • 

v: Ui 1 -U : J S : : ii .r.4 Li Oil 

What further argumentation decs one need to show 
what is, tire real option in “self-determination” by the 
South Vietnamese people, despite the terrible odds 
stacked against them in the force of the U.S.-Saigon. 

' military-police machinery? In the same report, the New' 
York Times confirms vrhat the Guardian has been 
hammering away at for weeks,' with extracts from the ' 

- Saigon press to support its case: namely, as expressed in 
the Times’ very special language, that “reports from the 
U.S. intelligence community circulated last week in the 
administration state that [Saigon President Nguyen Van] 
Tliieu is losing political support at home.” That must be 
one of the political understatements of the year. By 

- reading even the most reactionary Saigon papers, it is 
clear that apart from the U.S. embassy ami the 
U.S.-Saigon Command, dictator Tliieu does not have a 
friend in South Vietnam, 

Why Sir Robert’s about-face? In fact the situation has 
not greatly changed since a year ago, after which Nixon 
was able to quote, in his famous Dec. 15 speech, this 
dubious expert’s optimistic appraisal of the situation. 
There has been that steady 'consolidation of the NLF 
infrasln-ciuie throughout the country, but nothing 
spectacular .to justify such, a dramatic reversal of Sir 
Robert’s previous optimism. 


cxmr.ot work because o f -the existence of the Vietnamese. 

Only , \!e-Vieturu!ii:-:ation" ,of Vietnam can solve Nixon’s 
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active;' duty U.S.- 
Vietnam testified 


honorably discharge 
servicemen who. fought in 
in Washington. D.C.. last 


week that the murder of Vietnamese civilians 


and. torture of prisoners was “a .matter ot 
deliberate (U.S.j policy," not just the 'sadism' ■ 
of individual soldiers. 

Ail told, testimony from over '100 ex-Gis 
was presented Dec. 1-3 in a conference at tire 
Statler Union Hotel called tire “National 
Veterans’ Inquiry into U.S. War Crimes.’’ The 
meeting was sponsored by the National Com- 
mittee for a Citizens’ Commission of inquiry on 
U.S. War Crimes in Vietnam, which Iras 
conducted' . smaller hearings in 13 cities daring 
tire last year. 

. Purpose of the hearings is to demonstrate 
that American soldiers in Vieinam “have been 
compelled to he 
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they obviously have an interest in suppressing 
the truth. 

James Dietrich testified, that he processed all 
non-dassified • war crimes in Vietnam in ! 9 (-.9. 


Shortly 


the My la i 
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public, lie reported, a veiba! order was sent 
down the chain ot cunmriurd “to 1 or go t about 
investigating any more atrocity eases m Viet- 


nam so as ter prevent any J urtker embarrass- 


ment to the U.S. military comma;. e. the 
order originated with deputy comma nder gen- 
eral of the U.S. Army in Vietnam, Muj. Gen. 
Mabry (directly responsible to Vietnam com- 
ma nder Gem Creighton Abrams’!. 

According to Johnson, “genera's, colonels- 
even capknns are promoted on Inc basts o: 
their body com. is.” Tims, many nuncmnkituni 
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civilians have died to 
unit’s body count, 

Piii! Wjpgciibach reported t hat in December 
1 1-) c> 8 a platoon leader ordered him to cut the 
arteries of foqr wounded' Ni b' prisoners to 
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to gain intelligence information. Prisoners are 
thrown from helicopters, tortured with elect v-c 
•shocks and are mutilated its a matter ol course. 
•A 'former, medical officer showed photos o' a 
prisoner being given the water torture. Bota 
Osborn and Stephen Noet/el admitted having 
taken battery-operated field, telephones arm 
honking the leads .to prisoners to get them to 
talk. 

Muss murders ot civilians are often com- 
mit red because American soldiers can’t disnn-- 
yuish the “enemy” from the people, the ex-Gis 
testified. 1 
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Vietnamese suspects- men, women and chil- 
dren— and of wearing the ears as souvenirs. Bob 
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Summoned' in Controversy. 

• : I 

. Over Anti- Victconri laffort 


By TAD SAULC 

Special lo The Kc’V Vo::: Times 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 10— 
The head of the pacification 
program in South Vietnam has 
been summoned to confer here 
next, week with Secretary of 
Defense Melvin R. Laird amid 
« Controversy in the Adminis- 
tration over the effectiveness 
of the effort to suppress the 
Vielcong’s underground organi- 
zation. 

Defense Department officials 
declined to discuss the three- 
day visit, by William E. Colby, 
the third-ranking American ci- 
vilian official in Saigon. Mr. 
Colby directs the vast organi- 
zation known as Civil Opera- 
tions raid Rural Development 
Support, or CORDS. Operation 
Phoenix, the campaign to 
stamp out the .Vietcong under- 
ground is run jointly by 
CORDS and the South Viel> 
namesc police. 

Mr. Colby is expected to ar- 
rive Monday. The. State, lie- 
■parLmcut h'ts been informed of 
his visit which was arranged 
by the Defense Department./ 

Pacification is the jo.nt Unit- 
ed States-Vietnamefie program 
to establish security in the 
country’s rural areas as well 
as foster economic development 
and self-government in villages 
■free of Communist control. 

A confidential report pre- 
sented to the Administration by. 
CORDS last month cast doubts 
on the success of pacification. 
It cited a recent survey show- 
ing that nearly GO per cent of 
South Vietnamese in tvrvicwed 
in 242 hamlets believed their 
villages could still be penetrat- 
ed at night by Communist units. 

The question of security from 
the vietcong hears on President 
•Nixon’s policy of Victnamiza* 
lion, the effort to giv.dualiy j'/y 
place Uue.ed Stares forces v/nn 
■the Saigon Government’s troops 
A failure hi pacification could 
•affect the rate, of American 
withdrawals. 
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• WASilLN GTON , D. C.-— Kenneth B. Osborn, a slight, 
good-looking man whose long sideburns taper into points 
which meet the wry smile that frequently crosses his lips, 
sat down -in front of a covey of microphones, tv cameras, 

and reporters at the National! What Osborn means by "that’s 
Veterans’. -Inquiry. into. U. S. War j 'it” is at the heart of his story, for 



Crimes at (he Dupont Plaza 
Hotel last week to tell the story, 
of his part in the war ..in 
Southeast Asia. His manner of 

speech, articu l at c, often 

charming, punctuated by his V what they call th 


/ smile and over-ridden by his 
easy attitude, was disarming. 
The story he had- to tell was that 
of Operation Phoenix, the CIA, 
.and the frightening job they 
* do for an arriiy which denies 
.; their use. 

' Osborn, now 26, enlisted in the 
Army- in ISOf, to avoid being 
drafted. He enlisted in the Adju- 
tant General’s Corps, an ad- 


the Area Intelligence Specialist 
course taught at Fort Holabird, 
Maryland, is where Army 
‘‘spies’’ are trained. “The first , 
day of ti;e school we received j 
scare lee 
dure,’ ” Osborn said. “It was giv- 
en by a colonel, one of the two 
course coordinators, and the 
first tiling he did was explain that 
the training we Were about to re 
ceivc violated the Geneva Ac- 
cords and the rules of land war- 
fare. Pic went into some detail 
explaining that we would be in- 
volved in illegal active in 
IcJhgcnce gathering winch would 


minis Irative branch which deals ! not be shared with the South 
largely in personnel management j Vietnamese, thus violating our 
actions. First stationed at Fort j agreement with them. He told us 


' k 

Dix, New -Jersey, ho was put to j we would use illegal modus 


work cutting orders for assign- 
ments and to - assignments. 


operandi in gathering in- 
telligence covertly, rather than 


“Pretty soon, I got bored with ; overtly. He then said that we 
the job. I wanted to get into were free ' to opt out of the pro- 
something more exciting, so I;' gram and that we would be given 
looked into Military Intelligence . 24 hours to think it over.” Only 
and put in for a branch one man dropped out. What the 
transfer,” Osborn explained, colonel had termed as his “moral 
Such applications take months to decision” had been made, 
bepioce^scd, ann Os.oorn was im- Osborn completed the course 
pa i Sent. So I cut my own and reported to Vietnam for his 


orders you know— it was my first duty assignment. He was to 
job, right? I was cutting orders, spend 15 months there, eight of 


| -MM 10 them actively engaged in Opera-/ 

1' ore Holabsrr.. k Ho.v clio you firm Phrmniv ihb ha nmtfram 


iiolabird. 'How dia you tion Phoenix, the CIA program tb' 
decide what you wanted to do?” innurate and elimmalb the VC 
he was e.sxed. “1 wanted to oo infrastructure in South Vietnam, 
tne James *’ 


Bond tiling. Mayb 
run spy nets in Berlin or some- 
thing like that. So I started look- 
ing through • the MOS ( Military 
Occupational Specialty) catalog, 
and I found Counter Intelligence 
Agent— a whole half-page de- 
voted to describing the job. Then 
1 looked next to it, and these was 
one tiny .paragraph .explaining 
Area Intelligence Specialist. lie 
studies ‘areas,’ learns -geogra- 
phy,’ becomes familiar with 'cul- 
tures’, innocuous stuff like that. I 
said to myself— ‘that’s it,’ and 
sure. enough, it was. 


[“When I reported to Saigon,” Os- 
born recalled, “I was assigned to 
the 5?5lh Military Intelligence 
Group. There I was given a 
cover’ identity, with identifica- 
ion papers to match, a full set of 
ivilian clothes, and assignee! 


job' as- an intelligence opera- 


many nets he ran at once, and 
how many agents he controlled, 
Osborn replied, “three or four 
nets with a total of 40 ‘to 50 
agents.” 

. In effect, Osborn was an Army 
“spy” in Vietnam. His in- 
telligence nets were to gather in- 
formation on VC activity in the 
area which would be relayed to 
the 3rd Marine Amphibious 
Force for use in their military 
operations. Asked why the in- 
telligence was not shared with 
South Vietnamese units .in the 
area, Osborn replied that “they 
were just not trusted.” Jt was 
believed, he said, that the KVN 
forces would leak the informa- 
tion to .t he VC counter-intelligence 
because the KVN army was 
known to be infiltrated by VC 
and NVA agents. 

Osborn's duties a.? an “agent 
handler” were every bit as cloak 
and dagger, as one might suspect. 
The agent nets lie sol .up were 
never entirely trustworthy, and 
his life, he said, was always in a 
state of precarious balance. “I 
walked a very than line in that 
job. Because I was working 
under cover, if I were to be 
threatened, killed, or captured, 
the Army could not be obligated 
to do anything for me. And if I 
‘blew my cover,’ or lost my fake 
identity, it would be all over.” 

Tiie first problem he encoun- 
tered was his own credibility, for 
bis “attachment” to the Marines 
was known only to high-level CIA 
officials. For security reasons, it 
| was necessary that he remain 
just one more civilian govern- 
ment official living fat off the 
land. At first, the information he 
gathered and supplied to the 
Marines was taken lightly. Os- 
born recalled with obvious pride 
the instance which precipitated 
his acceptance by the Marines. 
“I got some intelligence from 
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one of my agents late one day! 
ivc, or agent case officer in Da I ! 'that a Marine regimental com- 
[j Nang. I posed as a GS (govern-' rnar.d post, was to be mortared 
1 rnent service) 7, a civil service.' that, night. So I drew up a report 
rank for DACs, or Department of and turned, it over to the fieu- 
the' Army civilians. The job I had tenant in charge of the in-! 
was completely CIA-funded, and teliigetice- team at the Marine 
I drew GS 7 pay, as well as headquarters. As I walked out of 
special expe_nse__ money with his_ter.t, I _ wondered _ \vba£ Jip . 


’ - • special expense money with Ins ter.t, I wondered what he 
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Development Act requiring the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development to 
follow the dictates of Congress with re- 
gard to the establishment of criteria for 
funding waste ancl sewer grants. 

It Iras' been brought to my attention 
that a member of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, tlie Honorable 
Tjiomas L. Asiij.ey, purportedly stated 
that he was confident that the confer- 
ence committee on the housing bill would 
remove my amendment. It was obvious 
that the will of the House was behind 
my amendment because no vote was. 
heard in opposition to its passage, with 
the chairman of the Housing Subcom- 
mittee, the Honorable "William A. Bar- 
rett of Pennsylvania, voicing his sup- 
port of my proposal, along with the rank- 
ing minority member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, the Honorable . 
William B. Widkall of New Jersey, like- 
wise voicing his support. The author of 
the substitute measure, the Bbnorable 
Robert G. Stephens, Jr., of Georgia, 
voiced his support for my amendment 
and no opposition appeared openly. It is 
quite presumptuous for anyone to assume 
that the conference-committee will delete 
an amendment that was adopted without 
Visible opposition at the time of passage, 

. For the information of my colleagues, ’ 
I am inserting the New York Times 
article into the Record:- 

House G.O.P. Curbs Housing Measure - 
(By John Herbcrs) 

•Washington, Dee. 3.— Republicans in the 
Hons; of Representatives out-maneuvered Die 
Democratic majority today and struck from- 
a compromise housing bill a provision that 
would have established broad now authority 
for building now communities and revitaliz- 
ing old ones. 

The bill, v.'bich still contained some pro- 
visions opposed by- the Administration, then 
was passed by a vote of 327 to 30. 

It now goes to a. conference committee, 
where Democratic and Republican sponsors 
wilt attempt to restore the new communities 
section, which is by far the most important 
part of the legislation. 

Earlier this year the Senate passed a simi- 
lar Cvi-billion bill containing the new com- 
munities provision. 

By a teller vote of 91 to 84, tlse House 
struck the entire section broadening the Gov- 
ernment's authority in helping establish 
new communities. Under a teller vote, mem- 
bers march up the center aisle and are tallied 
as being either for or against an amendment. 

The vote came on an amendment by Law- 
rence G. Williams, Republican of Pennsyl- 
vania, who argued that establishing a cor- 
poration within the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development with powers to ac- 
quire land, guarantee loans and make grant? 
for community facilities would place too- 
much power in the Federal Government. 
minority out iij strength 

The Republican minority was out ‘ in 
strength for the Williams amendment. Only 
a fraction of the Democrats were on the 
ilo.or. 

Ordinarily, a toiler vote can bo reversed in 
a roll-call after the members have been 
routed out of their c-filccs and conference 
'rooms. But this was impossible today because 
tbo Williams amendment was to another 
amendment and was not subject to a roll- 
Call. 

"We had the votes,” paid Representative' 
Thomas L. Ashley, Democrat of Ohio, author 
of the bit!. "Wo simply didn't have them on 
the floor." 



Representative William B. Widna.ll, Re- 
publican of Hew Jersey, ranking minority 
member on the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, who had helped work out the com- 
promise bi.il, appealed for retention of the 
now communities .section. 

He raid it was "responsible, constructive'’ 
legislation that followed the concept for ur- 
ban growth policy and new communities sot 
by the Administration and was needed not 
only to get new towns under way but also 
to rebuild residential sections of the central 
city. 

The Ashley proposal would greatly expand 
the new communities section of the Housing 
Act of 1903. which has attracted little activ- 
ity. It would do so by providing loan guar- 
antees to both local governments and private 
developers, making grants for community 
projects and assembling the necessary land 
for development of large projects. 

George Romney, Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, made a similar proposal 
earlier In tbe year, but It was rejected by the 
Budget Bureau as too costly for the time 
being. 

After the Ashley bill came out of commit- 
tee, Mr. Romney asked Congress to wait un- 
til next, year, when President Nixon is to 
make comprehensive housing and urban 
policy proposals. 

The Administration offered a bill that sim- 
ply would have continued existing housing 
proposals until comprehensive legislation is 
drafted next year. That measure was defeated 
last night. 

Today, House Republican leaders had their 
members out to defeat tlie Asldey bill. On 
the new communities section they succeeded, 
but they wore turned back on further sub - 
stantive amendments. 

What emerged was a bill that went con- 
siderably further than the Administration 
proposed. Per example, It would expand ex- 
isting housing programs by about $2, 4-bil- 
lion over the next three years. 

Also it provides for the Government to 
underwrite crime insurance if rates in high- 
crime areas become unreasonable. This pro- 
vision is designed to help small sbopov/ners 
and others who are faced with heavy losses 
because of robberies and burglaries. 

The House accepted by voice vote and 
without debate an amendment by Benjamin 
B. Blackbuvn, Republican of Georgia, to pre- 
vent H.U.D. from withholding water, sewer 
and other grants to suburban communities 
because they do not make provisions for low- 
income housing. 

Mr. Ashley raid this would clearly stand 
In the way of plans made in the housing 
agency to disperse central city poor to the 
suburbs where employment Is more avafv 
able. 

The housing agency has been pi- 
such an policy on a limited basis by giving 
priority to communities that do make pro- 
visions for low-income families. But agency 
p’ans for a stronger policy In this regard 
have boon questioned by Attorney General 
John N. Mitchell and others in the Admin- 
istration. This was tire subject of a V/hite 
House discussion yesterday by Mr. Mitchell, 
Mr. Romney and President Mixon. 

Mr. Ashley said he was confident that the 
Blackburn amendment would h 
in conference, even though no 
House suokc against it. 


lly of Tilr. raid Sirs. Richard V 7 . Ha' 

Sr., of I •iiidcmvold, N.J. 

It tvr.s certainly refreshing to read on 
the fsant prge of Lindemvolds Record 
Breeze; of November 26, IDIO, that four 
of the Hawns’ children and a daughter - 
in-law either have served honorably or 
are presently serving in tlie U.3. Marine 
Corps. 

" Mr. Speaker, on this the 7th day of 
December — Pea rl Harbor Day- -the mil- 
itary record of the Ilawn family perpet- 
uates the tradition of those who have 
courageously fought and died for the 
frecdsrns which we enjoy in these United 
States, It is a record, also, which stands 
in marked contrast to the .scores of youth 
who tei vc reneged on their responsibil- 
ities as Americans and have given up 
their country by seeking the relative 
cointet of refuge in Sweden and Can- 
ada. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hawn have a 
family they can certainly be proud of 
and J£ heartily commend them. The Rec- 
ord Breeze article follows: 

Record ox Hawn Family 

Ltmiknwolu- — T o say tho Hawn family is 
a mSiitary family would be making an am- 
clcrsfcHfemen t. 

Tvw of the sons of Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
W. Hawn, Sr., John and Stephen, their fourth 
and dUtli sons, and graduates of Ovcrbrcok 
Regional High School, recently completed 
their “boot" camp training at tho Marine 
Corps Training Depot at Fanis Island, S.G., 
and are now stationed at Camp L-ojeur.c, 
N.C„for advanced training. 

Tin* two will bo borne for Christmas leave 
bsfosB departing for California and thence 
moving on to Okinawa. 

Tin; oldest of the Jfawn brothers, Sgt. 
Richard V/. Hawn, Jr., also a. member of tho 
Medan Corps, is now home, following Iris 
honorable discharge from the service in Cali- 
fornia). 

A veteran cf the Vietnam fighting, he is 
staying with his parents while awaiting Iris 
wife,, Corporal Marsha Hawn, who will be 
transferred to Philadelphia, where she will 
finish iter enlistment, also in the U.S. Marino 
Corjw. 

Tlta Hawns have another con, James, who _ 
is stationed in Fort Jackson, S.C. He will re- 
turn in November and serve with the re- 


avafN- 

n-suin;} 

f'ivimr 


serves, 

In all, Mr. and Mrs. Hawn have 
circa. 


LO chil- 


eliuiiaatcd 
one in the 


MILITARY RECORD 
FAMILY 


OF. HAWN 


(Mr. HUNT asked find was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point In the Record mid to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, patriotism 
and duly to country are words to which 
more than lip-service is paid by the fa'm- 


CGMMENTS ON THE LATEST TURN 
IN VIETNAM POLICY 

(Hr, COHELAN asked and was given 
' permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
mains and to include extraneous mat- 
ter..)) 

Mr. COTIELAN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
bee® almost 3 weeks since the original 
announcement by the Department of 
Defense about renewed bombing in 
North Vietnam. During this time, we 
have been treated to a. series of disclaim- 
ers followed by corrections followed 
agate by additional briefings. 

At this point, only one thing seems 
cles* tlie bombing marks a renewed es- 

calation of the Vietnam war. Notwith- 
standing that Orwellian explanation 
thai these raids were "protective reac- 
tion cf limited duration” this was clearly 
a/ raw and regrctabls offensive operation. 

The raid on the Gontoy prison camp is. 
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Thompson Mission 
To Asia Confirmed 
By the White II ouse j 
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Special to The Kew Tc-rlc Times 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 3— The 
White House . . confirmed to- 
day that Sir Robert Thompson, 
the British expert on guerrilla 
warfare, had made a recent 
trip to South Vietnam for Pres- 
ident Nixon and had submitted 
his findings to him in a secret 

■ report. 

■ The White House press sec- 
retary, Ronald L. Ziegler, said, 
however, that he could not 
discuss the contents of the 
Thompson report because it 
was secret. 

Referring to a dispatch from 
Washington published in The 
New York Times today and 
disclosing the Thompson mis- 
sion, Mr. Ziegler said that “the 
over-all thrust of the story 
which leads to the impression 
that the pacification and Viet- 
namization programs are not 
doing well is an incorrect im- 
pression.” 

The Times dispatch said that 
the Thompson report described 
as ineffective the allied efforts 
to destroy the Vietcong polit- 
ical apparatus in South Viet- 
nam. The article said that this 
conclusion seemed to "question 
the validity” of the two pro- 
grams so long as the Vietcong 
apparatus remained virtually 
intact. 


A Correction 


Because of. an editing error, 1 
an article in early editions of 
The New York Times yester- 
day erroneously described Op- 
eration Phoenix on South Viet- 
nam as “a code name for a se- 
cret Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy , operation that led to the 
alleged massacre at Mylai, 
March 16, 1968.” The dispatch 
dealt with criticism of Opera- 
tion Phoenix’s effectiveness re- 
portedly made by Sir -Robert 
Thompson. The erroneous de- 
scription did not appear in late 
editions. 

Operation Phoenix is a com- 
bined United States and South 
Vietnamese program to find 
and imprison or execute Viet- 
cong, political officials. The 
C.I.A. participates in the op- 
eration, but there has been no, 

: report of a connection between 
; this program and the Mylai in- 
cident. ■■■■ 
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Washington, Dec. 2 UPP-A for- 
mer Army intelligence agent 
told today of being in a United 
States Marine Corps helicopter 
in Vietnam and twice witnessing 
Marine enlisted men, on an of- 
ficer’s orders, shove, prisoners 
out of the door. 

/ 'The Former agent, Kenneth 
v .Barton Osborn, added these 
, other points about his 15 months 
jin Vietnam: • 

1. lie said he watched a Ma- 
rine push a sharpened peg into 
a prisoner’s ear during inter- 
rogation. The prisoner died 

2. He said he himself circum- 
vented an order to “terminate 

- with extreme prejudice” [kill] 
one of his own agents. 

3. He told of knowing an Army 
captain who admitted executing 
one of Mr. Osborn's agents. The 
victim was a Vietnamesc-Chi- 
nesc woman, Mr. Osborn said, 
who had knowledge of many in- 
telligence operations and. how 
they worked. 

Mr, Osborn, 25, lives in Wash- 
ington and is working toward a 
. master’s degree at American 
University. He said his father is 
an engineer at Cape Kennedy, 
and that he was born in Balti- 
more and graduated from a’ 
preparatory school there. 

For 15 months in Vietnam in 
1857-1968, Mr. Osborn said, he 
was attached as a private to the. 

1 525th Military Intelligence 
..Group, masquerading as a civil- 
ian government employee in the 
Da Nang area, recruiting and 
controlling networks of Viet- 
namese agents. 


He said his work involved 
feeding information to Marine 
and Army combat units and the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

The Pentagon says it does not 
dispute the credentials of Mr. 
Osborn or any of the 50 other 
honorably discharged veterans 
taking part in an anti-war 
I group’s “war crimes inquiry.” 

However, the Pentagon says, 
it cannot act on lire accounts' if 
no official charges have been 
made. Mr. Osborn said be has 
never made an official charge. 

Asked why he did not com- 1 
plain al the time, Mr. Osborn 
said: “There is no reason,” he 
said, “except these things were 
so much the standard operating 
procedure. My entire peer group 
was doing the same thing.”-. 

He brings it up now, he said, 
“because we [the United Stales! 
should not criticize others for 
what we are doing ourselves, or, 
wc should cut it out.” ; 

Mr. Osborn said, “It's all 
against the American value sys- 
tem. I don’t feel I can be a' good 
Christian or in good conscience 
be a good citizen” without say- 
ing something now. 
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v By TAD SZULC * 

.. Special to T!*e Vcv; Yc-.k Times 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 2 Sjr 

Robert Thompson, the British 
expert on guerrilla warfare, Iras 
told President Nixon that the 
United States and allied intelli- 
gence and police efforts have 
failed to destroy the Com- 
munist subversive apparatus in 
South Vietnam. 

His report, submitted in writ- 
ing to the President at an un- 
publicized White House meet- 
ing on Oct. 13, appears to be 
in marked contrast with the 
relatively optimistic, views on 
the security situation in South 
Vietnam that’ Sir Robert 
offered Mr. Nixon last Decern- 
bar. ■ 

■ . 1 Sir Robert’s findings — out- 
lined to .The New York Times 
today by Administration offi- 
cials familiar with the report — 
were based on a new five-week 
secret mission he undertook in conferred with President Nixon” 
South. Vietnam at President Sir Robert discussed the Vict- 
Nixdn’s request during Septeni- nanl situation at a meeting of 
•her and October before coming h'|h level mi'itary officers and 

j.t- ■ , . Defence Department and intel- 

Washin 0 ton to ddnci Ins ]jr, cnce officials, paraphrasing 

report,. ... . . . ; ■ in replies to questions the key 

T. The previous mission for Mr. points contained in his report 

Nixon, which also lasted five 


Associated Newspapers 

Sir Robert Thompson 

has been kept secret, reportedly 
because his new conclusions 
seem to question the validity 
of the pacification and Viet- 
namization programs, including 
Operation Phoenix, which k? 
bee described ns a code name 
for a secret Central Intelligence 
Agency operation that led to j 
the alleged massacre at Mylai! 
March 16, 1963. 1 

On Oct. 14, the day after he 

1 T— » 


weeks, was completed last Dec. 
3, when he met with the Presi- 
dent. , 

In his policy speech on Viet- 
nam on Dec. 15, Mr. Nixon 
told of the Thompson mission, 
described his findings as "cau- 
tiously optimistic," and quoted 


to the President. 

The main theme of Sir Rob- 
ert’s findings was that despite 
some successes in pacification, 
particularly in the performance 
by newly elected officials in 
South Vietnamese villages, 
there has been a general failure 
in police and intelligence efforts 
aimed at eliminating Vietcong: 
apparatus in the country. 


him as reporting that, "I was! The Thompson report was said 
very impressed by the improve-' to have emphasized that sue- 
merit in the military and polit- cess in other aspects of pacifi- 
ierd situation in Vietnam as: cation cannot solve the basic 
compared with all previous political problem in Vietnam j 
visits and especially in the se-. after the withdrawal of the bulk' 
curity situation, both in Sai- of American forces so long as 
■ gon and the rural areas." ' the Vietcong apparatus remains 
Sir Robert’s recent mission, virtually intact., 
however, as well as the ex-' Despite continuing Adminis- 
, istence of his October report tration .'optimism oyer. pacifica- 


tion, as expressed in put: 
.statements, there arc officials 
. : here with extensive experience 
in Vietnam who privately not 
i, only share Sir Robert’s new 
; conclusions but also argue that 
the South Vietnamese political 
and security situation is . so 
fragile as to pose a critical 
h threat to the Saigon Govern-. 
I meat evert in the presence of. 
| "residual” American combat 
1 forces. 

Follows Earlier Assessment 

Sir Robert’s report followed. 
' an earlier assessment given toj 
; President Nixon by the Central 
I Intelligence Agency that more 
than 30,000 'Communist agents 
had been infiltrated into the 
Saigon Government, including 
: the office of President Nguyen 
Van Thieu. . . , 

When The New York Times 
published on .Oct. 19 an article, 
based on' the C.I.A. report,' 
White House officials said that] 
it exaggerated the extent of the 
infiltration and was "overly 
pessimistic..” These comments 
were made, however, five days 
, after the submission of the 
Thompson report declaring the 
allied antisubvcj.sive program 
to be "inadequate.” 

The responsibility for eradi- 
cating the underground .Viet- 
cong apparatus is vested in an 
agency known as Civil Opera- 
tions and Rural Operations 
Support, or CORDS, an arm of 
the United States military com-i 
m,?,nd in Saigon, CORDS works 
incOoperation with the .South 
Vietnamese military intelli- 
gence. and national police. 

The American agency’s main 
antisubversive instrument is 
the highly controversial Opera- 
tion Phoenix, composed of 
South Vietnamese police and 
military and intelligence 
agents. United States civilian 
and military personnel and op- 
eratives of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, who play a key 
■ role in the whole operation. 

' Sir Robert was said to have 
reported, however, that the 
, three-year-old Operation Phoe- 
nix and related activities were 
not doing "their job" and had 
failed to -break up the enemy’s 
amain effort in South Vietnam. 

Other intelligence sources! 
said that Operation Phoenix; 
itself was infiltrated by Viet-' 
cong agents. 

Officials familiar with Sir 
Robert’s conclusions said that 
he was much less optimistic’ 
over the 'worldwide aspects of 
the Vietnam situation than he 
was last' year. Asked at the 
Pentagon meeting when the 
United States could leave Viet- 
tensified Communist shelling 
installations appeared to bear 
"not right 'away." 
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15 y JERRY OPI’KNHHIMER 
A night in a room with pythons, bamboo 
shoots' placed under the fingernails, dunk'mgs 
in -human excrement, water torture and "the 
Bell Telephone tour” are methods used by 
Arms interrogators to force 'information from 
suspected enemy soldiers, according lo a 
group of anti-war Vietnam veterans. 

The allegations were made yesterday at the 
second session of the National Veterans’ ''In- 
quiry into U.S. War Crimes,” being held thru 
today at J c Dupont Plaza Hotel. 

•The forum is aimed at arousing public opi- 
nion to the group’s contention that the alleged 
My Lai -massacre was just one incident in do 
facto policy of war crimes committed by U.S. 
'troops ’in Vietnam. 

Members of the group contend that I.t. Wil- 
liam Ciallcy, accused c? lulling 102 iv.cn, wom- 
en and children in the village of My Lai, is ft 
scapegoat for high level commanders. 

. Steven Noetzel, of Floral Bark, N.Y., a for- 
mer. Special Forces intelligence specialist, tes- 
tified that in November, 1963, he was with a 
.group of soldiers transporting 16 suspected 
Viet .Cong soldiers by helicopter to an interro- 
gation point. 

He said that when they arrived at Tan Son 
Nhut Airport only four of the suspects re- 
mained. "They pushed the other 12 out over 
the Mekong Delta. A colonel asked what hap- 
pened to. the other prisoners and he was lokl 
they tried to escape.” 

Mr. Noetzel, father of three and an employe 
of the Bell Telephone Co., said he didn’t wit- 
ness the incident, "but I saw flesh on the door 
jamb and blood on the floor” of the helicopter. 
He said tho door gunner told him that the men 
had been pushed out. 

While working with a psychological warfare 
team, Mr. Noetzel said he had the opportunity 
to witness the day-to-day operations of the 
Special Forces in the IV Corps area. Fie 
claimed that he saw suspected Viet Cong 
placed in barbed wire cages with their hands 
tied behind their backs and covered wth mos- 
quito-attracting' liquid, and detainees thrown 
blindfolded into rice paddies filled with human 
waste when they refused to answer questions. 

■At one camp, Mr. Noetzel said, two or three 
prisoners were placed overnight in a room 
containing a python snake. "We could hear 



KENNETH B. OSBORNE 


them screaming, all night.” He said he saw 
two such snakes ranging in length. from 8 to 16 
feet. . ' - 

Kenneth 15. Osborne, 'now studying at the 
International Service School at American Uni-, 
versity,) said he served in Vietnam from Sep- 
tember; 1237, to December, 1933, as an intelli- 
gence specialist working in an undercover ca- 
pacity. He. sid he lived in Da Nang "under a 
cover name” recruiting and training South 
Vietnamese agents, in cooperation with they 
CIA. ' ' ; . 

Mr. Osborne testified that, he witnessed de- 
taineees thrown out of helicopters twice during 
April, 1983, near Da Nang, He claimed the . 
acts were committed "by Marine enlisted men 
on orders from their lieutenant. I was there to 
observe. During my 15 months in Vietnam J 
was responsible for deaths.” 

Several times, Mr. Osborne said, the CIA 
asked hint- "to terminate agents with prcjuT 
dice,” which ha described as CIA jargon for 
' killing an agent. After receiving one such or- 
der, Mr. Osborne said he told the man to .leave 
the area because he did not want to kill him. 
Another time he was told "to terminate with 
prejudice” a. Chinese woman who was acting 



'STEVEN’' 'NOETZEL 


as his contact with other agents. “They felt 
she was too cross-exposed to our activities,” 
lie said. 

He said he also witnessed bamboo shoots 
stuck under the fingernails of suspects and, in 
•one instance, a sharpened wooden dowl forced 
into the ear or a man who. later died. The 
so-called "Bell Telephone hour,” according to 
Mr. 'Osborne, was the placement of live wires 
from a field telephone to the feet, hands, ears 
' of prisoners. 

Gordon S. I.ivinglon, of Baltimore, identified 
himself as a 1C00 graduate, of West Point and a 
physician who srved during 1833 with the S2d 
Airborne as a regim'ental surgeon. The 'outfit 
was commanded by Co.. George S. Patton, 3d, 
who is now a brigadier general serving in Ger- 
many. Mr. Livingston, now a resident, in psy- 
chiatry at Johns Hopkins, said that the slogan 
of thee outfit was "to find the bastards and 
/pile on.” 

He said that in February of 1969 he wit- 
nessed a chaplain in the unit "praying for 
big body count at the nightly briefings.” Mr. 
Livingston recited the prayer which he al- 
legedly heard: "Help us, oh Lord, to fulfill the 
standing order of this regiment. Give us t e 
wisdom to find the bastards ar.d pile on.” 


A 
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In Into April, 398*!, Osborn 
said, the same officer, now a. 
captain, invited him along for 
a similar ride. The intelligence, 
agent, then an enlisted man,: 
fourth grade, could not re- 
member as many details of 
this incident. Ihit he said that; 


By Bernard D. Nossiler 
Waslilngtonfasf S‘.af/ Writer 

A former Army intelligence 
agent yesterday said he had 
twice witnessed ’ Vietnamese 
thrown to their deaths from 
Marine helicopters in order to 
extract information from sus- 
pected Vietcong supporters. 

The veteran, Kenneth B. Os- 
horn, 26, said that the two vic- 
tims were pushed out from SCO 
to 300 feet above the ground 
in the spring of 1968 over an, 
.uninhabited region 15 miles 
‘norih of Danang. : 

Ho spoke out at the second 
day of a mock tribunal, being 
staged here "by an anti-war 
group, the National Veterans’ 
Inquiry into U.S. War Crimes 
Policy." The organization has 
put on similar affairs in 13 
-other cities but this w r as the 
first time that Osborn ap- 
peared. 

. 'The Pentagon has 'said it is 
investigating all allegations of 
atrocities. Yesterday, a spokes- 
man 'said that the Military As- 
: slstancc Comni'ind-Vietnam 
opened an inquiry several 
months ago into charges that a 
Vietnamese was hurled from a 
. helicopter. Tho spokesman, 
. however, did not know 
whether this examination, still 
under way, involves the inci- 
dents described by Osborn. 

Osborn, a native of Balti- 
more, is a graduate student at 
American University and now 
lives at 5205 Sherri ei" Place, 


NW. He outlined Ids story at 
the inquiry’s public ..session 
and then filled in more details 
for reporters who questioned 
him more than two hours. He 
was direct and circumstantial 
about some matters, but on 
others he was either deliber- 
ately vague or said he could 
not recall. 

This is the essence of Os- 
borne’s account: 

To avoid the draft, he en- 
listed in 1966 and volunteered 
for intelligence. At his train- 
ing course in Fort Holabird, 
Md., an intelligence colonel 
warned students at an orienta- 
tion lecture that they must 
make a “moral” decision about 
staying in a field requiring il- 
legal acts. Only one man, not 
Osborn, left. 

Tie arrived in Vietnam in 
September, 1967, and was as- 
signed to the 525th Intelli- 
gence Group, First Battalion. 

His account continued: 

Osborne was sent to Danang 
where lie posed as a Defense 
Department civilian and estab- 
lished networks embracing 40 
to 50 Vietnamese agents. He 
passed his information on to 
Marine units stationed there, 
but complained that he was 
being disregarded. This, he 
feared, would also endanger 
the expense money he was 
being provided for his agents. 

To “prove I was being effec- 
tively used,” Osborn was in 
vited by a Marine first lieuten- 


ant to observe at first band 
the questioning of a suspected : 
Vietcong sympathizer who had 
been identified by Osborn’s, 
network. 1 . 

He will not name the Ma- 
rine, but . describes him as a 
former non-commissioned offi- 
cer in his late thirties, the 
chief of a Counter Intelligence 
Interrogation Team for the III. 
Marine Amphibious Force. 

Osborn, the officer, two or 
three Marine enlisted men 
serving as guards, a Marine 
pilot and co-pilot tool: off in a 
Sikorsky helicopter from Da- 
nang in March or April 1963. 
Their passengers were the sus- 
pect, a man in Ids twenties 
from the village of Phuong- 
doc, and tho prospective vic- 
tim, a man in his early thir- 
ties. Both had their hands tied 
behind their backs. 

Once aloft, the Marine offi- 
cer questioned the victim for 
about 35 minutes in Vietnam- 
ese, Twice or three times the 
man was led to the open door 
and threatened with expulsion 
unless he talked. The victim, 
who Osborn believes was se- 
lected deliberately for liis.lack 
of knowledge, was. finally 
seized at the officer's orders 
by two of the 'Marine guards 
and thrown out. 

“He screamed on the way 
down," Osborn recalled. 

Then, he said, the suspect, 
cowering in a corner, acknowl- 
edged that he had been re- 
cruited by the Vietcong and 
that he had buried a weapons 
cache in his garden. Osborn 
said that this cache was later 
'found. . 


once again a man he thought 
had no knowledge was pushed 
from the helicopter to 
frighten a genuine suspect 
into talking. 

Osborn also told of seeking 
out a Central Intelligence 
Agency official in Danang to 
supply him with political in- 
formation in exchange for 
extra amounts of expense 
money to pay agents. Osborn 
identified the CIA official as 
Foster Phipps, whose “cover” 
title was coordinator, Com- 
bined Studies Division. The 
Army veteran said that he re-, 
reived “wads of piasters,” per- 
haps several hundred thou- 
sands, under this arrange- 
ment. i 

. Osborn was discharged m 
'October, 1969, with a Bronze 
Star medal. He said he has 
several times visited the CIA 
headquarters in Langley, Va., 
to supply information to a 
friend he had known at Da- 
nang. Last spring, he said, this 
friend proposed that the CIA 
subsidize his graduate studies 
and then enroll, him in the 
agency. 

Osborn declined. He said: 

“I waited maybe a year 
(after leaving Vietnam) to get 
my head on straight. I didn’t 
have any real guilt, hangups 
there.” 

But back home, he contin- 
ued, he decided:. 

“These things’ are wrong. 
America has no place in Viet- 
nam. What little good we do is 
outdone ten .times by the bad. 
I’m a Christian. I’d like to 
neutralize what we were doing 
in Southeast Asia.” 

This, he said, led him to 
speak out. 
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From Our Own Correspondent 
Washington, Dec. 2 

The veterans inquiry into alleged 
United States war _ crimes today 
resumed with detailed. testimony 
from former Army intelligence 
operators in Vietnam on the 
murky world of prisoner torture, 
assassination and the “ termination 
with prejudice” of Vietnamese 
agents who had possibly keen com- 
promised, . 

Mr, Kenneth Osborn, aged 25, 
a language- student at American 
University in Washington who 
served in Da Nang under a cover 
name during 196S, said a Chinese 
woman agent who worked for him 
was shot in the street by an Ameri- 
can ■captain because it was feared 
she might have heard too much 
about United States operations. 

JI C said he had twice been 
ordered personally to “ terminate 
agents with prejudice ’’—the 
euphemism used by the Central In- 
telligence Agency (C.I.A.) tor 
assissination. The first time in- 
volved an agent with a wife and 
family who had once worked as an 
interpreter for the Ct.l.A., but had 
failed to report this. 


m; . . y ■ 

He said: “ I told him what 7 
had been ordered to do and that 
if he did not disappear with his 
family for three months 1 would 
have to come back and kill him. 
He disappeared.” 

The second time, he said, an 
agent in Plur II a i had become 
involved in the black market. “I 
was told to terminate him, I went 
up to Phu Bai and brought him 
down to Da Nang to live with 
relatives.” 

Mr. Osborn said he had been 
involved with the C.l.A. on an 
advisory basis since leaving 
Vietnam until June this year. One 
reason agents had been required 
to take, cover names, lie- alleged, 
was so that. “if any charges were 
officially brought against the 
Government there would be no 
■ documentation ” of (lie people 
involved in intelligence operations. 

During training at Tort Iloia-. 
bird, he said the intelligence men 
were warned that much of “all 
this was against the Geneva- 
accords and if we had moral 
compunctions we should opt out 
then ”, . . : 
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by HELEN CLEGG 
i State Journal Staff Writer 
! 

A disconsolate group of anti- 
war protesters-' a l Michigan 
Slate University moved from 
the wind-chilled steps of the 
Administration Ruildim; during 
the noon hour Monday to the 
lobby of the International Cen- 
ter to discuss “where do we go 
from here.” 

1 Even the talk was eool after 
'he six dozen protestors sat on 
.ne floor, chairs and tables— 
amidst oilier students who 
were, already there and who 
continued to read, work cross- 
word puzzles .or converse. 

The withdrawal of troops 
from Vietnam has defused the 
anti-war movement, William 
Dennan, assistant professor of 


anthropology, told the quiet 
group: 

Dsrman declared that “CIA- 
trained troops of tile Vietnam- 
ese” continued the war for the 
United Stales and t h a l the 
withdrawal of U.S. troops was 

Q - iVV.S.iJL 

a false indication of the de-es- 
calation Of the war. 

“We (the anti-war move- 
ment) are a critical component 
and need to remain that way,” 
Dennan said. 

Richard 0. Shields, who was 
enrolled at MSU last winter 
term but is not now a student, 
said lie was a member of the 
Students for a Democratic 
Society and that “we should 


talk about what \Vc can do to 
i/.-ep the anti-war movement 
/ oing and we should conceu- 
vt rale on ROTC, the must visi- 
ble arm of the military. 1 think 
'it is important to realize how 
important tiie maintenance of 
ROTC is to the military,” 

RIGHT QUESTIONED 

Shields went on to reply to a 
question about what right they 
had to interfere with the aca- 
demic freedom of others who 
avanf to take ROTC by asking 
whether any organization has 
the right to exploit, oppress 
ancl murder people. 

■ And to the. argument that 
ROTC cadets will liberalize the 
Army, Slack's replied that all 
they do is follow the orders of 
superior officers. 

Susan Parry, Rousing gradu- 
ate student, suggested that the 
people of the. United Slates by- 
pass the government and make 
peace with . the people of Viet- 
nam. She suggested May 1 lie 
the target date at which time 
they should “begin to take 
steps to stop the government 
. from waging war,” even if it 
means militant action. 

After about a:i • hour, the 
group broke up into three 
smaller groups, one to meet 
Tuesday night about anti- 
ROTC activities, one to write a 
letter to The State News about 
the renewed bombing and why 
students should be concerned 
about it, and the third group to 
meet and discuss the peace 
treaty idea. 
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By HENRY S. BRADSHER 

Star Staff Writer 

SAIGON — The lower house of 
the ‘National. Assembly threw 
back to President Nguyen Van 
Thieu today the politically explo- 
sive question of what to do 
about Deputy Tran Ngoc Chau. 

Thieu faces an awkward 
choice between releasing a 
strong critic of his increasingly 
personalized regime, as the Viet- 
namese .Supreme Court has or- 
dered, or defying the court and 
putting Chau on trial again 
probably amid bitter- demonstra- 
tions of public indignation. 

Chau was convicted March 8 
of having illegal connections 
with the Communists and was 
sentenced to. 10 years imprison- 
ment. 

■ Three times the Supreme 
Court has ruled against the con- 
viction. The third time, Oct. 28, 
it nullified the whole action 
against Chau and ordered him 
released by Oct. 30. ... 

Instead of releasing him, 
Thieu wrote last Saturday to the 
;lovver house of the National As-! 
isembly, of which Chau is a' 
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| member, seeking authorization 1 but not South 
[for a new trial. i cials. When 


TRAN NGOC CHAU . 

Brother Northern Agent 

After Chau entered the Assem- 
bly, his brother Tran Ngoc Hien 
contacted him. Hien is a North 
Vietnamese - intelligence agent. 

In a controversy here and in 
Washington earlier this year, 
Chau was reported to have told ' §0- 
his CIA friends of the contact^/ 


cnarges ot corruption in" the. 
presidential palace. Chau’s con-, 
tact with his brother apparently 
had become known to Thieu 
sometime earlier. • 1 

Thieu asked the Assembly on 
Nov. 15, 1S69, to lift Chau’s par- 
liamenary immunity, which re- 
quired a three-quarters vote. 
But the political overtones of the 
case kept the president from 
getting more than 70 votes of 
agreement that there had been 
illegal Communist contacts. It 
was this vote that Luong re- 
ferred to today. 

First Got 28 Years 
Then the government-declared: 
Chau’s offense to be so flagrant . 

; that he could be tried anyway. ! 
Chau went into hiding and a mil- 
itary court sentenced him in ab- 
sentia to 20 years. 

‘j Chau appeared at the Assem- 
bly, was seized by police and 
j ! tried again, getting 10 years. He 
is now in Saigon’s Chi Hoa jail. 

On appeals by Chau’s lawyers, 
the Supreme Court first ruled ' 
that the military court was un- 
constitutionally constituted, then 
that Chau’s immunity still exist- 
ed, and finally that — in view of 
_ the government’s defiance of the 
ji earlier orders — the whole case 
was nullified and Chau could not • 
be tided again on the same 
charge. ’ 

Chief Justice Tian Minh Tict 
told reporters the ruling was 
effective immediately, as of Oct. 


Vietnamese' offi- c nii 
Thieu moved 


The speaker, Nguyen 


Ba against Chau, the U.S. Embassy 
t „„„„ here refused to speak up for him 

Luon e , wrote back to Thieu to- ,j n a way that some American 
day that a con. rot emial emlur . cr pj cs f e pt. jt should have done. 
.House decision on tne case still | qMieu’s belated prosecution of 
stood and so Thieu did pot have Qjj au f 0 p owe( j Chau’s public 
to seek new authorization. This ...... . .1 

was, in effect, a refusal of the 
House to become further in- 
volved while at the same time 
not challenging Thieu. [ 

The reply letter was sent after 
the 21-member agenda commit-! 
tee of the lower house, 19 of; 
whose members are government; 
supporters, decided it would j 
raise too much public outcry to 
take the issue to the full 
134-member House, Vietnamese 
sources said. 

Chau is an old colleague of 
Thieu’s from army service to- 
gether.' As an outstandingly 
effective anti-Cornrnunist provin- 
jcial official, Chau became close- 
ly associated with U.S. Central 
Intelligence Agency officials in 
[Vietnam. 


Trouble Expected 
Thieu did not allow 
Chau's release. Instead he 
turned to the lower house. 

Vietnamese observers suggest 
that whatever Thieu does now 
will mean trouble. ' 

With presidential elections 
corning up next October and 
Thieu determined to seek a sec- 
jond term, Chau would be a dan- . 
1 gerous critic to have at large. . 
His martyr status now enhances ■ 
his previously significant power 
of attack. I 

But if Thieu continues to defy 1 
the Supreme Court, the lower 
house, with which his relations 
are already bad, could be even 
harder to deal with. Streets ' 
which have been quiet for three 
montlihs could .erupt in new, 
demonstrations. 

Despite indications so far that 
Thieu was determined to keep 
Chau out of circulation, legally 
lor otherwise, observers did not 
■ rule out a sudden reversal which 
wpuld release, him,. . .. 
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Retired Commander 

Col. Robert Eheault, retired 
former commander of 5th 


told an 
United 


SAIGON, Nov. 16 (AP) — 

The 5th Special Forces Group, 
which commands all Green 

Beret units in Vietnam, will ! £ J“ uer . “ «& 
be withdrawn from combat Gr °uP, believes Special Forces 

.soon. The U.S. Command de- ™ U J d jl? ve , . be 1 en r v r sed m uch 
dined to comment, but T p J ™ !5 tlvc ] y ‘ 
sources both in and out of . c/-t„f. tport 1 ln the . . 
Special Forces confirm that , ‘ . r 

the group will be withdrawn - " e pR? G mission was rea- 
by the end of the year. ' sol ,? a ?le in its original concept. 

A small contingent of Green ° n f nd th f fIa ‘ 

Berets, staying behind under control of the S ° d 
direct control of the U.S. Corn- f ( i! ^ T ? pe - ratlon ' 

mand, will work as advisers to A r d theZ the CIA to , the 
South Vietnamese special A l w Z \ no q 2 estl .°“ 
forces. This contingent will ap- l“’°‘ of areas Special, 
parcntly include those joint ^ d d become tied down! 


U.S.-South Vietnamese teams 
which conduct clandestine re- 
connaissance operations along 
the Ho Chi Minh trail as well 
as in South Vietnam. 

Army officials .in Washing- 
ton said they expect the Green 
Berets force of 9,000 men to 
lose a third of its strength by 
the end of 1971. 

Future Under Study 


a conventional static de-' 
fense role.” 

Rheault said Special Forces 
were partly successful in the 
border surveillance mission, 
particularly in the -central 
highlands, where montagnard 
tribesmen were trained as 
CIDG soldiers, but that in 
other areas the mission was 
“totally unrealistic.” 

Special Forces could have 
been used more effectively 
“had they been given greater 


The future of the 5th Group v 

Itself is still under study, j '‘bad they been given greater 
sources said, but it will proba- freedom of action,” Rheault 
bly return to its home base at| said » and if there had been a 
Ft. Bragg, N.C. {greater understanding of the 

' The primary mission in f GII ? G program and revolution 
Vietnam has been to advise { and counterrevolution itself 
Vietnamese forces in the oper-i Assistance Com 


V VUJtJi- 

mand-Vietnain, the U.S. com- 
mand and some local com- 
manders. 


ation of a series of camps 
manned by Civilian Irregular 
Defense Group mercenaries. 

In fact, U.S. Special Forces Defies Logic 

rmnrw P3ld -f. n f.,^ Ied , the Rheault said the withdrawal 
CTDG troops with little active of Special Forces “defies a" 
participation by Vietnamese logical explanation and invites” 
special forces. There were speculation that the reason for 
some 80 CIDG camps at the , it is an emotional one. 

“Why does MAC-V want to 


program’s peak, with the bulk 
along the Laotian and Cambo- 
dian borders. 

In 1969 and early 1970, 28 
camps were turned over to 
South Vietnamese regional 


do away with a program which 
was Victnamization in the 
true sepse before anybody else 
dreamed it. up?” he asked, “if 
operated at a low cost in 


uuuun v:ici,u<uuese regional “rciaitu m a low cost in 
forces and conventional U.S. , American dollars and Ameri- 
' Army advisers. j can lives. So why kiil this pro- 

T,he Special Forces’ role in : ® ram . wM e thousands of 
Vietnam has been controvert Araericans remain in Viet- 
sial; within and outside the ! nam ’ f know the official an- 
Army. Green Beret officers ?, wer is VietnaiIli zation, but 
contend that their operations * m E01Ty • 1 i ust don’t buy it.” 
wefe hampered by convention- Rheault retired a year ago 
ally : trained commanders who *; ven though the .Army 
failed to understand the war’s !J' ropp . a11 charges against 
guerrilla nature. . Regular ! „ m * n *he so-called Green , 
Army officers' assert that con- i^ e )i niurci er case. The case 
trol over Special Forces opera- fT 3 '-, speculation that the 
tiops was too loose. _ . Woa 
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By Peter A. Jay 
1 W&shliiston Post Foreign Service 

SAIGON — The American' 

. pacification effort, the side of 
the war directed at improving 
, local security and ferreting 
•but underground Communists, 
is likely to undergo some seri-i 
: ous belt-tightening next year. \ 

Officials here say the pacifi- 
cation program, which now in- 
’ . corporates about 6,000 Ameri- 
can military men -and 1,000 ci- 
'• , vllians spread throughout 
Vietnam, will be reduced in, 
strength by as much as 20 per 
; cent in ,1971. 

The program, known by the 
obscure acronym of CORDS 
(Civil Operations 'for Revolu- 
tionary Development Sup- 
port), is expected to go oil 
shrinking thereafter at a rate; 
determined by a host of varia- 
bles, among them the Paris, 
peace negotiations, the prog-' 

Toss or lack of it demonstrated 
by the government of South 

. -Vietnam, and the actions of 
the Communists. 

Officials Differ 

■ Few Americans attribute 
these impending reductions to 
'either dramatic success or 
Spectacular failure on the parti 
of CORDS. Rather, the antici-’ 
pated cutback is usually del- 
scribed in .carefully neutral 
terms as a natural step in the 
process 'of handing back the 
war— and the country— to the 
Vietnamese. , I 

-Though a few pacification 
Officials, mostly military men, 

'say their work ‘will" be ham- 
pered by the impending loss, 
of manpower, most take the 
opposite view. . • ; 

“The way it Is now’, we’re 
’ tail-heavy,” said a civilian ad- 
viser, the senior. CORDS rep- 
resentative in a central Viet- 
nam province. “Too many 
■ cooks, too many mechanics, 
too many people whose only 
t job is to provide support. We’d 
be better off with one-fourth 
‘the men.” 

■- Pacification Program 

The pacification program 
has American teams hi each of 
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also headquarters teams in 


each of the country’s fourmil- 
itary regions and in Saigon. 
Act as Advisers, 

The teams work with the 
South Vietnamese .colonels 
and majors who have been ap- 
pointed province and district' 

chiefs— quasi-civilian posts 

by President Thieu. They ad- 
vise local militia forces, and 
prod the Vietnamese to fill 
out the countless reports from 
which a computerized pacifica- 
tion profile is produced each 
month. I 

There has been increased 
emphasis recently on the so- 
called Phoenix program, a 
controversial plan originated 
by the Central Intelligence 
Agency two years ago to find 

ana neutralize— by arrest 

Vietcong agents, organizers 
and cadre members, 

The program has boon met 
with stiff resistance from Viet- 
namese officials at the local 
■i level, who have been reluctant 
Uo arrest friends or relatives 
■suspected of belonging to the 
V Vietcong. Americans who work 
t with the Phoenix program say ' 
this resistance is being o'-'ei- 
come by new, tougher prov- 
ince and district, chiefs. 

Older Hands Chary ' 

[ Despite the optimism ra- 
diated by many of the enthu- 
siastic young captains and n K .- 
jors assigned to pacification 
for one-year- op 18-month ' 
.tour 


tours on province and district 
teams, older and more experi- 
enced hands .are. chary’' of 
glowing assessments. 


“Either the Communists will 
, settle for a negotiated peace 
i in which they receive political 
recognition and are allowed to 
participate openly in politics, 
or they’ll go on with their har- 
assment at .the present rather 
ineffective level while the 
GVN (South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment) gets stronger. 

“Of course,” he. added, 
“there is always the third pos- 
sibility: That the GVN will 
simply tear itself apart with 
I . internal struggles and let the 
VC win the thing by default.” 

In any case, it is now widely. 
Recognized here that in the 
U next few months the South Vi- 
etnamese will have to start 
filling American jobs in pacifi- 
cation, as well as on the battle- 
field. . 

William E. Colby, the quiet- 
: spoken former CIA station 
chief in Saigon who ■ heads 
CORDS, told a congressional 
committee early this year that . 
he was “neither optimistic no'- 
pessimistic” about the future 
of pacification. 

Such, careful sentiments are 
commonplace. Officials who 
point with pride at the great- 
gains in security made in 
South Vietnam since the Com- 
munists’ major 1908 offensives 
often add in the next breath 
that they have no idea if this - 
progress will bo wiped out 
when- American troops leave 
. Vietnam. 

“We’ve really won the mili- 
tary side of the war,” one high 
official said recently, “at least ' 
i t° r the ifoxt few years. One of 
three things can happen now. 
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' SIX WEEKS AGO, when 
[Vice President Nguyen Cao 
iKy was about to visit these 
•parts, we posed some ques- 
tions for the Air Marshal. 
J'hey concerned the weekly 
receipts he receives in per- 
sonal profit from the Saigon 
race track, his associations 
.with corrupt generals, and 
his own record as a smug- 
gler. 

The Nixon administrator 
'succeeded — in the nick^ of 
time •— in postponing Ky’s 
(visit until after the election. 
But now that he is due for 
an informal visit, here are 
'some further questions: 

i— ' The general you chose 
when you took oyer the 



Cambodian operation, Gen. 
Da Cao Tri, is still in com- 
mand in the field. You re- 
call his failure to explain 
the circumstances unde r 
which he sent 71 million 
piasters — in cash — to his 
uncle in Hong Kong (about 
$600,000 in U.S. dollars). But 
now, at Bien Hoa, General 
.Tri is running a thriving 
black market in gasoline, oil 
■ and Cambodian antiquities, 
u is that how he managed to 
buy his Mercedes? For that 
I matter, out of what funds 
-.were you able to purchase a 
1 DC-6 airplane for your per- 
sonal use? 

2— -When the circum- 
stances’ surrounding Tri’s 
i $600,000 cash shipment came 
' out, Sen. Nguyen Van Chue 
asked about it. General Tri’s 
. reply was to threaten to 
. "‘have him shot.” Is there 


support, has defied the 
court and will not release 
him. You talk a lot, Mr. Vice 
President,, about your coun- 
try’s “national honor,” Is 
any of it involved here? 

4 — Do you plan to discuss 
with Mr. Nixon or Mr. 
Agnew the problem of Geii. 
Nguyen Chanh Thi? When 
General Thi was command- 
ing I Corps in 1966, you did 
not hesitate lb discuss him 
with Ambassador . Henry 
Cabot Lodge and his assist- 
ant, Philip ITabib. You recall 
surely, the circumstances 
under which General Thi, at 
your request, was deposed 
by General Westmoreland. 
It was Thl’s dismissal, as 
you know best, which 
touched off the student and 
Buddhist riots of I960; they 
claimed that General Thi 
was the only honest Corps 
commander .There is a pre- 
cedent for discussing the 
case with President Nixon; 
his predecessor, whom you 
so impressed at Honolulu, 
sent Air Force One to Ha- 
waii in the summer of 1966 
to bring General Thi into 
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( any connection between that 
‘‘and llie fact that Chuc’s 
• house was bombed a few 
"days later? 

; 3— What about Asscmbly- 
. man Tran Ngoc Chau? This 
Is the man who worked for 
j'U.S. intelligence, according 
”to the testimony of among 
Mothers, John Paul Vann, pac- 
ification chief in IV Corps, 
j Chau gave the United States 
information recived from 
i his brother, a Vietcong 
-. agent, which made the Tet 
; offensive of 1968 a less dev- 
'/astating setback than it 
| would otherwise have been. 

. When Chau was jailed by 
\ President Thieu for “contact 
j with the enemy,” Ambassa- 
dor Ellworth Bunker threw 
him to the wolves and would 
not intervene. But, Mr. Vice 
President, your Supreme 
Court has now ruled three 
times that Chau was illc- 


cxile. 

5— If you discuss law and 
order with Mr. Nixon and 
Mr. Agnew (as many do), 
will yon bring up the recent 
■ attack on the home of As- 
semblyman Ngo Cong Due? 
Due’s house was destroyed 
by fire and bombing after 
his coalition peace proposal 
was published. Your govern- 
ment said it' was the work 
of the Vietcong, but is your 
security so weak that_ the 
enemy can operate within 
one block of a large police 
post? 

We only ask these ques- 
tions, Mr. Vice President, 

’ because our previous ques- 
tions went unanswered .al- 
though the column was re- 
printed (and translated) 
both in Saigon and Paris, 
The only indirect answer we 
received was from an ad- 
mirer of yours, who pointed 
out (to our chagrin) that 


ft* an, 
tl 


legislative immunity. He re 
'mains in jail, because Prcsi- 

■ 1 z-i f . Tl-iimi tt-IMi P.nnl'pr’^ 


your mother-in-law ■ is no 
longer using the name 

merit contractSi We regret 
the error. 
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By William Greider 

. V Washington Post. Staff Writer 

FT. BENNING, . Gn„ Nov. 
10 — A military judge ruled 


Now that two trial-level 
judges have ruled in conflict- 
ing ways, the question of the 
Jeiicks Act is likely ,to be a 
, . , . j| legal cloud hanging over all of 

today that key witnesses 1,1 j t; le 37 Mylai cases now in var- 
tbe Army’s Mylai murder, jous stages of prosecution. The 
prosecutions will not be pro- j House subcommittee heard 


hi-bited from testifying against 
1st Lt. William L. Calley. 

Judge Roid W. Kennedy’s’ 
pre-trial decision is a setback 
for -the 23-ycar-old platoon’ 
leader accused of murdering 
102 people in the South Viet- 
namese hamlet. It also con- 
flicts directly with the ruling 
another military judge issued 
■last month in another Mylai 


from 152 witnesses in its in- 
vestigation earlier this year, 
focusing particularly on the al- 
leged “coverup" by senior offi- 
cers in the Ainencal Division. 

Since the issue has never 
been decided by 
court, the Army’s 


Furthermore, he said, the 
defense has hecn supplied 
•with volumes of other govern- 
ment investigations, made by 
various Army agencies, which 
provide ample basis for test- 
ing the consistency of prosecu- 
tion testimony. 

Judge -Kennedy has for- 
warded a request for the He- 
bert transcripts to House 
Speaker John W. McCormack, 
but the judge said Calk-.y’s 
trial will proceed, regardless 
a higher! of whether the subcommittee 
judge in j is ordered to produce the Iran 


wimmsm. 


discussion of these matters. 
"Judging from what you said,” 
he told Latimer, “it would cut 
the heart out of your defense, 
which I don’t intend to do.” 

The judge did agree to pro- 
hibit the . lawyers from men- 
tioning to the court-martial 
members their choice of sent- 
ences. If Calley is convicted of 
premeditated murder, the 
court-martial can choose only 
between life in prison and. 
death. -- ’ 


} will be selected from among 
civil-; Ft. Denning officers starting 


eacli of the other trials will be scripts 

free to choose between the two Jurors for the Calley trial; 
interpretations. 

George Latimer, the 

trial— -that of S/Sgt. David M. 'ian lawyer for Calley, argued 1 Thursday, and testimony is to 
; Mitchell at Ft. flood, Tex. ! that the disputed witnesses J begin Monday. 

I -.jf convicted, Calley will un ! should be prevented from tes-j Mitchell’s trial is scheduled 

1 ,■ , , 7 ' . : tifving to avoid a mistrial, 

doubtcdly base his appeal 


partly on the admissibility of 
•these disputed witnesses. They 
[include six or seven soldiers 
and ex-GIs who were wit- 
nesses to the alleged massacre 
at Mylai on March 1C, 1DG3. 
Among them are Lt. Hugh C. 
Thompson, the helicopter pilot 
who intervened to try to stop 
the killings, and cx-Sgt. Ron- 
ald Ilacberle,’ tire former 
Army, photographer whose 


, The law in dispute was en- 
acted in 1957 in order to mo- 
dify Ike impact of a Supreme 


to resume Monday at Ft. 
Hood; it was recessed because 
a defense lawyer became ill. 

In pretrial skirmishes here 


•Court decision in the loyalty today, the Army prosecutor, 


trial of New Mexico labor 
leader Clinton Jeneks, charg- 
ed with filing a false “non- 
Communist” affidavit. 

. The law says statements 


Capt. Aubrey M. Daniel III, 1 
sought unsuccsssfully to ex - : 
elude from Calley’s trial many 
of the larger questions about 
the Vietnam war and how it 


from prosecution witnesses . has been fought— issues which 
which are “in the possession ; Latimer claims are crucial to 
of the United States” must be jtho defense. j 

made available to defense law- ( Among other things, the : 


.j • yers after 


gory color pictures shocked. SQ that they 

the world. j for possible inconsistencies. 

Specifically, Judge kennedyj Usually, the rule applies to 


the witness testifies ] prosecutor asked the j udge to j 
:y maybe examined ;rule out discussion of: orders 


ruled that these men can tes- 
tify against Calley even 
though’ their private testimony 
before a House Armed Serv- 
ices subcommittee has not 
been made available to Cal- 
ley's defense lawyers for ex- 
amination. The judge decided 
that the Jeneks Act which re- 
quires government investiga- 
tors to make available then- 
questioning of prosecution 
witnesses does not apply to 


statements taken by govern- 
ment agents such as FBI in- 
vestigators or Internal Reve- 
nue Service examiners. 

At Ft. Hood, the judge held 
that nothing in the legislation 
limited its scope to the execu- 
tive branch. Since Hebert had 
indicated he would not make 
the subcommittee testimony 
available, Judge Robinson ex- 
cluded the disputed witnesses 


which Calley may have re- 
ceived from superior officers, 

! the designation of hostile 
' areas as “free-fire zones” 
where inhabitants were pre- 
sumed to be the enemy; Viet- 
cong atrocities against U. S. 
troops and Vietnamese civil- 
ians, and the CIA’s Operation 
Phoenix, the counter-terrorist 
activity which defense lawyers 
claim was a form of author- 
ized assassination. 

Latimer insisted that these! 


from testifying in order io. [issues and “the climate of 
closed hearings held by "'con- -avoid grounds for a mistrial.’ i combat” contributed substan- 
grcssional committees. j But Judge Kennedy said jtially to what Calley and his 

j It was the Jeneks Act which j that his study of tne 

[Judge George It. Robinson m- legisIative hlstoFy l£ Congress 
i voted last month at It. Hood satisfied him that it was never 
I to exclude four Army wit-! intended to “include within its 
'nesses from the trial of Mitch- 'ambit any statements or testi- 
mony given to congressional 


in executive session.” 


men did at Mylai. 

“If the policy of the U. S. 
Army over there of search and 
destroy means kill everything, 
if those boys were given or- 
ders to search and destroy and 
kill everything in sight, I 
think that’s relevant,” Latimer 
said. / 

. The judge rejected the pros- 
ecution’s motion to restrict 


ell, accused of assault with in- 
tent. to murder 30 civilians at 1 
Mylai. The loss of those wit-j 
nesses weakened the Army’s 
evidence against Mitchell, but 
the House subcommittee chair- 
man, Rep. F. Edward Ilebcrt 
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secret until all the Mylai trials 

are completed. ' . 
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■Ousting of Thieu Regime Seen. 
Next Nixon Political Effort 




K WASHINGTON — It is quite possible that 
h President Nixon’s next political campaign — 
(.‘‘conducted in the utmost privacy — will be 
{ aimed at ousting the present South Victnam- 
! esc’ government in favor of a retired Viet- 
'r namese general known as “Big Minh.” 

Indeed, there are reports that our geopolil- 
i ieal spy shop, the Central Intelligence Agen- 
f.cv, lids called certain specialists 16 ‘ action" " 
’■' stations to stage-manage a coup by Maj. Gen. 

; Duon Van Tvlinii and a group of other gener- 
i als now in political pasture, 
j Washington’s interest in Mink’s ambitions, 
f. including a probable candidacy for president 
| of South Vietnam in next September’s elcc- 
< lion is based on a burning desire to get the 
I peace talks in Paris on the track to an even* 
}‘ tu.nl .settlement. 

; , Whether he admits it or not, President 
■ Nixon is about convinced that Hanoi will nev- 

• er deal with the present regime of President 
; Thicu. Thus he is being urged by certain ad- 

• visors, including Dr. Henry Kissinger, his 
I special assistant on national security affairs 
} to “encourage” a change in the Saigon gov- 
■' ernment. 

: Big Minh, one of South Vietnam’s most 

• popular personalities, all but announced his 

• presidential candidacy in & three-page Na- 
! tional Day statement. His thinly-veiled 
?, suggestion that he would run, it is said here, 
i was prompted by a friendly nod from the 
V Nixon administration. 

; . Meanwhile, the CIA apparently is ready to 

: step in if needed. Dig Minh was the leader of 
! the group of generals who overthrew Ngo 
i Dinh Diem seven years ago. Minh served for 
*. a year as chief of staff before he was ousted 
j n 1934 and sent nto exile. But his popularity 
j has persisted, and — now back in South Viet- 
'■ nam — Minli was joined by many or the 
■; generals who helped overthrow Diem when 
he issued his statement calling for amove 
\ toward “national reconciliation.” 

; CIA’s possible role would be based on in- 


telligence that the time is now ripe, or ripen- 
ing, for -'a repeat of the 1P53 coup. It would 
also acknowledged the realities of the situa- 
tion. That is to say, if there should be a ' 
Minh-lcd coup, Washington for its own rea- ' 
sans would want a piece ot the action. 

One fascinating report leaked here is that 
Washington dictated the most significant ■ 
statement, made by Big Minh during an im- 
promptu nows conference at a reception at . 
An Quang pagoda following the meeting with 
his generals. Minh declined to say flatly he 
would run for president, but he said “we are , 
ready,” and added that “many changes can ; 
he expected between now and election time.” 

-As one diplomatic aide pointed cut, 
“There can’t be any changes between now 
and election time unless somebody like Big 
Minh forces them.” : j 

Washington also might have dictated , 
Minli’s criticism of foreign involvement in the , 
Vietnam War. Richard Nixon wants out of ' 
the war, but by courtesy of a South Vietnam- , 
ese government, and he could buy Mmh’s , 
assertion that as long as the war raged both ■ 
North and South Vietnam would continue to ’ 
be dependent on foreign powers. ' j 

There is also the matter of face-saving. 
Hanoi has been so violent in its condemnation 
of the Thieu regime that any agreement to 
negotiate with Thieu would seem out of the , 
question. But it could accept a government 
headed by Big Minh — an avowed anti-Com- 
niunist — ' ’ as a “surrender” to its demands 
for the ouster of Thicu and Co. 

Finally, Minh sounds like a man who . 
would be willing to compromise with the 
North Vietnamese. He has dismissed the “im- 
provement in the military situation” in the 
South, declared that “weapons' alone cannot ; 
bring about a lasting peace,” and emphasized j 
that the people of the South are “thirsty for 
peace.” Those words could have been written 
by Eugene McCarthy, or Dr. Spock. , - - 
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THE WAR IN INDOCHINA 


( The Enemy Within 




d- For months, the Nhcon Administration 
had luxuriated in an almost unremitting 
flow of good news from Vietnam. The 
enemy was in disarray, the tempo of the 
fighting had declined and the pacifica- 
tion -program in the countryside was 
/going remarkably well. But then last 
week the idyllic picture was suddenly 
marred. A Central Intelligence Agency 
-report, portraying a massive penetration 
of the Saigon government by Communist 
espionage agents, was leaked in Wash- 
ington to The New York Times, and the 
subsequent newspaper stories raised dis- 
turbing questions about the real state of 

- affairs in South Vietnam. The CIA docu- 
ment also created fresh doubts 
whether the Administration’s 
Vietnamization program would 
succeed in the long run after all. 

- According to the CIA report, 

. the number of Communist spies 

operating inside the South Viet- 
namese Government, army and 
police force now totals more 
/than 30,000. And that level of 
penetration, the report main- 
tained, has been gradually ris- 
ing as the enemy continues to 
switch his emphasis from the j 
battlefield to the political arena. ' 

- Many of the -, new espionage 
agents, the report . contended, 
are false defectors under the 
government’s Chieu Hoi (Open 
Arms) amnesty program. But 
'many of the top-ranking agents 
-have for years operated in the 
highest - circles, including Presi- 
dent Nguyen Van Thieu’s offi- 
cial family, and even on the 
South Vietnamese negotiating 
team in Paris. During this time, 
moreover, few of these agents 
have reportedly been rooted 
out— although there have been 
notable exceptions. Just last year, Huynh 
Van Trong, President Thieu’s special as- 
sistant on political affairs and a man long 
privy to the highest government secrets, 

1 was convicted of treason and sentenced 
to life at hard labor. 

‘Peanuts': In Washington, many offi- 
cials tried to brush off the report. “The 
-CIA in Vietnam is notoriously unrelia- 
ble,” commented a Pentagon officer. 
And a high-level adviser added: “The 
study dealt with the infiltration of the 
South Vietnam Government by VC 
agents, but that is not a particularly sig- 
nificant problem anymore. What counts 
is the progress in the countryside, in the 
village and hamlet. The VC hidden in 
the government may pass on some se- 
crets, but that’s peanuts.” 

: "Not everyone, however, shared this 


emment was thoroughly infiltrated by 
enemy agents at all levels. On many 
occasions, .spies inside the Saigon gov- 
ernment have tipped off the enemy in 
advance to U.S. and South Vietnamese 
military operations. And at this stage of 
the war, Americans close to the U.S. 
Embassy admit, the infiltrators are busy 
trying to thwart the pacification program 
—all too often with stunning results. 

The most glaring example of the ef- 
fectiveness of the Communist spy rings 
has been their impact on Operation 
Phoenix. This lavishly funded operation, 
considered as top priority by the U.S., is 
supposed to identify and “neutralize” 
members of the deeply embedded Viet 
Cong Infrastructure (VCI). But. so far, 



Huynh Van Trong (left): Spying at the top 


some 


Phoenix has been unable to make much 
of a dent in the VCI, and many Ameri- 
cans connected with the program say 
that enemy agents within the South Viet- 
namese intelligence agencies are some- 
how undermining the operation. 

In Saigon, however, spokesmen close 
to President 'Thieu openly scoffed at 
the report and called the 30,000 figure 
“ridiculous.” And, indeed, the South 
Vietnamese Government did seem far 
less worried last week about Communist 
espionage than about the motivation 'of 
the Administration official who leaked 
the CIA- report. “The hews from Viet- 
nam was too good for some people," 
commented one Saigon official. “It was a 
last desperate move by some hidden 
Democrat to hurt the Nixon Administra- 
tion before the election.” 


thus any low-echelon aide who made 
the details available to the press risked 
imprisonment for betraying national se- 
crets. Accordingly, these Saigon officials 
speculated that the leak must have 
been okayed by a very high U.S. source 
—possibly even by President Nixon him- 
self. The President’s motive? “Maybe,” 
said one Vietnamese, “Mr. Nixon wanted 
to worry President Thieu a little about 
his support in the U.S. Administration— 
soften him up on such things as the time- 
table of the U.S. withdrawal. Or on an 
accommodation with the Communists.” 

But while this kind of far-fetched po- 
litical speculation was rampant in Saigon 
last week. South Vietnamese officials 
gave little sign that they meant to do 
anything about the problem of Commu- 
nist infiltration. “Eventually, they will 
have to take drastic measures if they 
want to survive," commented one Amer- 
ican. “As we keep pulling out, this ene- 
my network will become more and more 
important. How the government deals 
with it could be the most critical aspect 
. of the coming phase of tire war.” 




Speculation: Other Vietnamese saw a 

6lrciAilS#Sk? , FM'ii r (9^ft2liStltoii^r'l^^S,^R000900030001-2 

figures, it was widely accepted as fact in ried the highest security classification 
Saigon that the South Vietnamese Goy- that exists in tire U.S. Government and 




V- • ? you believe the doctors, nothing is wholesome; if you believe the 
f : - ; n0thb o is innocent; if you believe the soldiers, nothing is 

> . V h i : Sa -• : — Lord Salisbury 
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. I— he machine stood on. a vacant knoll, its foreshortened gun pointed north 

' •; . There were deep ruts in the stony earth, and the land fell away and then came 

: ; r'h Y steejE ?? m a nse two miles dist ant. TTiis was Fort Hood in East Texas, and 

the machine was a Sheridan tank. < ' ; . 

" : V The sergeant was brisk. He was explaining the machine, how it worked 

■ what the equipment did and how it did it. He touched and patted the machine as he spoke’ 

. v pointing to the huge treads and kicking them, and then looking at the gun and smiling, pattin* 

„ • the armor plate There was no trouble with this vehicle, Sergeant Rosario said. It is the best 

h f 7 yearS in Ae Arm y- We looked at it, dark green against the 

' % ^ earth, squat and lethal, permanent as the sphinx or. some other rough beast. The ser- 

rgeant opened a flap at the front end and extracted a cqnvas cover, then unhooked other flaps 
> !? sho ^ how the canvas could be deployed so that the machine could float, could move, 
ough the water like a fish. But it was not really meant for water warfare, because the 

-■ i Uns • no } work wel1 m water - ^ was designed to act in support of the cavalry scouts 
the armored personnel carriers; the cav was the spearhead,' the reconnaissance element of ' 

an armo^^o^drFcA^e^BfiiflOfl^a^ ’the 
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1 0-Year-Sentence 
Of Saigon Deputy 
iv Annulled by Court 


, ' >, By ALVIN SHUSTER 

Special to The J»cw York Times 

1 ■ SAIGON, South Vietnam, Oct. 
30 — The Supreme Sourt today 
annulled the 10-year sentence 
imposed on Representative. Tran 
Ngoc Chau, the controversial 
Deputy jailed earlier this ye^r. 

'!• The decision would appear to 
open the way for the release of 
the articulate critic of the Gov- 
ernment, but President Nguyen 
■Van Thieu is not expected to 
let him go. The President said 
earlier " this year that release 
of the Deputy would mean 
yielding to the Communists and 
*‘therp would be no point in 
going on." 

- Mr. Chau, who had served in 
■the National Assembly for the 
last three years, was found 
guilty in March of having main- 
tained contact with his brother, 
a 'Vietcong intelligence agent 
who was jailed in 1969. Mr. 
Chau, tried by a military court, 
was sentenced to 10 years at 
hard labor in a case that stirred 
controversy here and in the 
United States. 

- . Mr. Chau, who is now in Chi- 
hoa prison, near Saigon, ad- 
mitted his contacts with his 
brother but said that he had 
kept the United States Embassy 
and the Central Intelligence 
Agency informed. He also testi- 
fied that embassy officials had 
encouraged the meetings. 

- - Today’s decision was the sec 
ond in the case by the Supreme 
Court. In May, it ruled that the 
military tribunal that had con- 
victed him and the prosecution 
of him were unconstitutional. 
That decision made, it possible 
for the appeal, decided today 
to annul the sentence. 
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In Vietnam 


{North /Does 
lit Better 


1 SAIGON — “Late one winter 
night [in North Vietnam] aspi- 
rant Hoang Ngo Ban received 
;the order to lead a team to 
:quickly hunt, down a spy- 


Saigon’s efforts to infiltrate 
into the Government of North 
Vietnam, to send its special 
forces into the jungles there, 
even to slip, quietly into the 
Vietcong ranks in the South, 
have apparently amounted to 

"exercises in frustration. A for- 
mer intelligence officer here 
said last, week that "we are 


The ~otner methods used with 
erratic results by South Viet- 
namese and Americans to deter- 
mine Communist strategy in- 
clude extensive interviews with 
defectors from the Vietcong andl 
close study of the documents' 
captured in battle. United 
States , reconnaissance 'missions 
over North Vietnam also help 
in tracking the movement of’ 


essentially on the defensive in , enern y troops and materiel in 
the . field of intelligence and s ; de North Vietnam and the 
espionage.” _ _ ' southern portions of Laos. 

Like others in Saigon, he ex- Apart frohi trying to find the 
pressed no great shock at the *g en ts within the ranks of Gov- 
disclosure that the Central * n 3Vernment and the military, the 
telligence Agency had compiled - s ou y t Vietnamese, - with Ameri- 
a report showing that the Viet- can help, also attempt to root 
namese Communists had in- 0U £ Vietcong in the country- 


filtrated ■ more than 30,000 
agents into the South Viet- 
namese Government. The only 


v m . n&mcat; uuvciimiciu.. 

T * roup J ust objections raised were oyer the 

•infiltratpn Tn sn;fp. nf thp niprr- * .1 _ 


: infiltrated. In spite of the pierc- 
ing cold wind, everybody was 
enthusiastic.. They eagerly car- 
ried their .weapons as they 
inarched'. " 

“When Bah detected enemy 
footprints near a valley, he as- 
signed a comrade to come close 
to the enemy assembly area. A 
remote shot resounded.- The 
enemies, thought they 'were 
, being attacked by surprise so 
they ran in panic. One of them 
carried a radio set and sneaked 
through the dense jungle. 

£ “Ban saw him and raised his 
weapon to shoot the lackey, but 


accuracy of the figures, 

The report said the largest 


side under the so-called Phoenix 
Program, which has been far 
from a roaring success. Some 
American advisers report, for 
example, that villagers are un- 
willing to inform on known 


segment of agents were 20,000 Communists because in many 

if CAnfh . . 


or 


operating within the South cases - they are relatives 
Vietnamese military to . under- fiends. Saigon also offers re- 
mine morale and effectiveness, war g s for capturing and killing 
\ 7,000 throughout all levels of vietcong, posting wanted signs 
■the police, armed forces and of jj nov , n suspects, reminiscent 
civilian administration, pane- the F.B.I. signs in American 
ipally for -espionage, and a net- post off f ceS- y' 
work of 3,000. within Saigon s qh e south Vietnamese, how- 
intelligence units, including the ever> have' tried a variety of 
Centra! Intelligence Office, the sc d emeS- a few years ago they 
South Vietnamese C.I.A. began an intensive effort to 

■ President Nguyen Van Thieu, send men on special missions 
one of whose own assistants to North Vietnam after a 
was jailed last year as a spy 


vig- 


orous training program that in- 


-he.. thought it would be better' calIed the report exaggerated cluded i esson s 0 n°surviving on 

ta rnnriir* nim en n c> riochori _ x. • e •* + ,-n n . . . 


to capture him, so he dashed 
after him., The enemy noticed 
vthat Ban. . was. small and 
'thin. He underestimated Ban’s 
strength and stopped to fight' 
;back . . .. Ban bravely threw 
him to the ground, tied him up 
v ./then continued to hunt the 
enemy with his team. By the 
. time the operation was com- 
pleted, Ban’s team had captured 
and' ‘ killed a number of the 
ienemy, and had seized ail their 
'weapons and radio equipment.” 
(■■■■ And thus, according to this 
North .Vietnamese article last 
year, Ban became a Hanoi hero. , 
He ' had met the spies and sab- 
oteurs from the South and con- 
quered them. It. was bad news 
for Saigon, if in fact it all 
happened. But it would not 
have been a surprise. When it 
comes to spying and sabotage, 
South Vietnam clearly comes 
out on the short end. 


and added that, if it were true, 
his Government would have 
fallen long ago. V 

Unhappy Officials 
Government officials, never- 


tree ' roots and insects. They 
were mostly North Vietnamese 
refugees . dropped in areas - of 
their former homes. Many suc- 
ceeded in making several such 


theless were cle'arly unhappy missions, but many more were 
over the report, which raised either captured or killed. Gen- 


questions about Saigon’s ability 
to survive once American troops 
leave. Censors ordered refer- 
ences to the report deleted from 
Saigon newspapers, though 
some reached the streets before 
the orders went out. 

“In our society it ' seems 
rather easy for them to blend, 
into the system,” said one Gov- 
ernment official. “We do the 
best we can to track them 
down. 'We have our counter- 
espionage agencies. But it is 
clearly more difficult for us to 
do the same up North. We rely 
on other methods for informa- 
tion.' 


erally,. it was believed that the 
missions were not very effec- 
tive and they dwindled away. 

—ALVIN SHUSTER 


;! - — 
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Capitol quiddities 
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Richard L. Strout 


' Washington 

Leafing through newspapers one finds 
items too important to pass over, too com- 
plicated to hope to settle. For example, note 
the following. ........ 

; A federal judge here has dismissed brib- 
ery charges against former Sen. Daniel B. 
Brewster of Maryland on the grounds that 
the Constitution (Art, 1; Sect. 6) gives im- 
munity to legislators from prosecution for 
any act they perform, even though the act 
resulted from a bribe. Preposterous? That’s 
the way some might consider it. But ' it’s 
the ruling of Judge George L. Hart Jr. 
Congress has authority to regulate its mem- 
bers, he says, not the courts. The case is 
headed for the Supreme Court. Comment: 
8s it stands, the quirk in the iaw (or its 
interpretation) would seem to give legisla- 
tors a license to act much as they see fit. 

Another legal quirk raises questions about 
the Army trial for the alleged massacre 
8t My Lai. The Army has not been happy 
about the court-martial. The incident oc- 
curred in 1967 where, according to the 
Army prosecutor, the accused fired their 
M-16 rifles point blank at “helpless, un- 
armed, old men, women and children,” 
numbering between 100 and 300. There 
were pictures of the affair. The trial has 
been marked by postponements and dis- 
missals, by the award of a Pulitzer prize, 
and by substantial corroboration of charges 
by a 'House subcommittee under Reo. Ed- 
ward Hebert (D) of Louisiana. The House 
subcommittee ' refuses to let the court- 
martial defense see the record of its find- 
ings, and the presiding Army judge con- 
sequently bars certain witnesses who testi- 
fied before the subcommittee. ■ 

> > > 

' The court-martial has now started. Some 
congressmen feel that it would be better to 
drop the whole thing. One is Chairman 
Mendel Rivers (D) ■ of the Armed Ser- 
vices Committee who has publicly so stated, 
and another is Rep. William Brock (R) of 
Tennessee who says h e is “sick at heart” 
that American boys are being tried for 
doing only what “ariy human being wOvld 
do under -the same circumstances.” Com-: 
ment: many here -wonder how military 
Justice will ultimately sort out th e diverse 
moral standards in this case. Comment: 
Some observers here feel the war will be 
over before the My Lai trial. 

The New York Times publishes a story 
declaring that the Central Intelligence 
Agency has found that 30,000 Vietnamese 
Communists have infiltrated the South Viet- 
namese Government in an, apparatus that 
Is virtually impossible to extirpate. The ex- 
istence of the CIA report is said to be con- 
firmed at the White House where Mr. Nixon 
has been. informed of it, but officials argue 
that it is exaggerated and overly pessimis- 


tic. Yet the suspicion exists, now given 
equivocal support by the CIA, that after 
the U.S. troops pull out the Communists 
will step in and grab the Saigon govern- 
ment. . 

.Comment: Many observers .have ques- 
tioned from the beginning the logic of 
America’s telling North Vietnam that it had 
better make peace now before U.S. troops 
are pulled out. The argument is that Hanoi 
can make a better deal now than later and 
should come to terms before Vietnamiza- 
tion is. complete..- But is this sophisticated 
reasoning valid; isn’t the withdrawal of 
U.S. forces just what North Vietnam seeks?' 
How can you “threaten” an adversary with 
something it- desperately wants? The new 
CIA analysis raises awkward’ doubts' in a 
new form. 

. > / / . . 

■Another item comes from the New York- 
er magazine (Oct. 17) which notes that the 
hijacked Pan Amercian 747 jet that was- 
destroyed by the Arab guerrillas was not 
owned by the airline but was apparently 
leased to Pan Am. by the Bankers Trust 
Company as trustee, and is owned by the ' 
First National City Bank and another bank 
not disclosed. . The magazine asked, how 
come? It concluded that it was just another 
little tax loophole. One of the biggest holes 
in the income' tax sieve, itnotes, is over 
depreciation, and few large 'objects deore- 
ciate faster than a $24 million airplane. 

What happens is that a group of trust-ac- 
count customers of a bank join together to 
“buy” a 747. As owners, they get the tax 
benefit of the big depreciation. The law 
permits the taxpayer to put down income on 
one side and depreciation on the other, and 
subtract one from another. If depreciation 
is big enough the taxable income may be 
small. Ingenious? Very. In five or six years 
the airplane is “totally” depreciated. Do.es 
that end it? Not at all. The first group of 
taxpayers have milked their share of quick 
depreciation dry and they sell the airplane. 
The airplane continues to fly; it’s in fine 
shape. It can show movies and everything. 
Only in the peculiar vision of the tax col- 
lector has its usefulness ended. Indeed, the 
747 is now a very valuable property for the 
next, owner . (maybe another bank con- 
sortium) which could totally depreciate it 
all over again.— That’s the beauty of de- 
preciation; an oil well, for example, has al- 
most limitless capacity in this field. 

Comment: Congress recently plugged 
loopholes in the incpme tax but consumer 
groups say they only made a start. Oil 
companies average far less taxes than in- 
dustrial concerns because of depreciation; 
the example of the hijacked 747 show what 
shrewd lawyers can do in this fertile field. 

If loopholes w.ere eliminated maybe your 
tax would be lower. 
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.Defense Is Granted Time to 
5T; Round Up Witnesses ^ 


t By DOUGLAS ROBINSON 

Special to The New Tori Tlm« 

FORT. HOOD, Tex., Oct, 21— 
:The court martial of S. Sgt. 


Rebuffed On Subpoenas 

He stressed, however, tha 
he had noc yet made up his 
mind whether the witness 
■would be needed. 

Last week, Mr. Brown was 
rebuffed by the court in his 
effort to .issue subpoenas for 
Richard C. Helms, the director 
of the C.I.A., and Evans J. 
Parker, a C.I.A. official whom 
he described as being connect- 
ed with Operation Phoenix. At 
tho time, the attorney con- 
tended that the Government 



The court martial or s. ogu. Jfad ‘Condoned’* a program of 
'■David Mitchell was postpones; . pditical assassination while, at 
today until "tomorrow at the] + v,o same time, it accused Ser- 
,'earliest to allow defense at 


proved For 


jtorneys time to round up wit- 
nesses to testify on the alleged 
mass killing at the South Viet- 
namese hamlet of Mylai 4. 
r . The trial of Sergeant Mitchell 
on a charge of assault with in- 
tent to murder some 30 South 
Vietnamese civilians in _ the 
hamlet was thrown into disar- 
ray yesterday when the trial 
■counsel, or prosecutor, sudden- 

S rested his case after just 
ree witnesses had been heard. 
All of the three, prosecution 
Witnesses were enlisted men in 
Sergeant Mitchell’s infantry 
company. One of them testified 
that he had seen the sergeant 
fire his rifle into a six-foot-deep . 
ditch where old men, women 
and children had been pushed.: 
"Another said he had seen .the 
Sergeant aim his weapon into 
the ditch and had heard rifle 
fire- .. . 

£ '. The Third Witness . 
v The other witness, Charles 
Sledge of Sardis, Miss., was 
'the only man of the three to 
testify that he had actually seen 
the people falling when .Ser- 
geant Mitchell and First Lieut. 
William L. Calley Jr., the pla- 
'toon commander, opened, fire. 

■ Today, Ossie B. Brown, the 
sergeant’s civilian attorney, 
conferred throughout the day 
with the military members of 
the defense team. He declined 
to reveal who his first witness 
. would be. .Yesterday, he said 
■that he had originally planned 
to subpoena 48 persons. 
t-> The attorney also has hinted 
that he was thinking of calling 
"a former Central Intelligence 
Agency executive who, he said, 
had volunteered to testify that 
"■“many of the people in Mylai 
had been marked for political 
assassination as part of Opera-, 
tion Phoenix.” , ' - "■ 

■ Mr. Brown refused to identify, 
the former C.I.A. man, but said 
■he was an authority on Opera-' 
■tion Phoenix, the code name 1 


/ 


■the same time, it accused Ser- 
geant Mitchell of participating 
in the killing of civilians. 

The military judge, Col 
George R. Robinson, denied the 
motion on the ground that no 
evidence had been offered to 
show that troops in a so-called 
free-fire zone were authorized 
to disregard the rules of war-.- 
fare that protect unarmed ci- 
vilians. 

Among the defense witnesses 
already here at Fort Hood, is 
Paul Meadlo of Terre Haute, 
Ind., whose television -“confes- 
sion” about the alleged mas- 
sacre was a key element in 
the national uproar a year ago 
when the Mylai incident came 
to light. Mr. Meadlo, who is 
now a civilian, was a member 
of the infantry company. 
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Infiltration, 


i f 


ort 


Assailed. 


By RICHARD DUDMAN 
Chief Washington Correspond- 
? ent of the Post-Dispatch 
- WASHINGTON, Oct. 20 — j 
Knowledgeable officials are 
blaming a n “anti-Vietnamiza- 
tion” lobby for leaking a report 
yesterday that, the government 
of South Vietnam is-heavilyin- 
f'S'.’A-aAerl J; , ^ViClr.a»ft5{*^.Com- 
munists. 

The officials generally scoffed 
at the report as being exagger- 
ated, out of date, or both. 

They speculated that the re- 
port had been leaked to the 
New York Times by someone in 
the Pentagon who s o u g h t to 
bring pressure on President 
Richard M. Nixon to slow the 
; rate of withdrawing United 
1 States troops as he carries out 
V'his Vietnamizadon program of 
V gradually turning the war over 
1' to' the Saigon government. 


failure, and should be terminat- 
ed at once rather than pro- 
longed. ... ., 


J 


iae OcilgUIl gUVCiUllicm. - , ° *, :i 

One official .said he under- "*>’«njhe i.Ho Chi MinhT’; au - 


^ A no fhfmwas’. that the- Phccnix 
Program, designed to root out 
the. V ie t. Cong infrastructure' 
throughout the c o u n t r y, was 
heavily -infiltrated by the Viet. 
Cong and had seriously broken 
down.- - - •• 

Such findings, as reported by 
V '. "critic's of continued U.S. in- 

" Officials complained that the . volvement in Vi e t n a m, have 
Times account was overwritten," been used as arguments that 
particularly where it said that’ the U.S. effort is doomed to 
the CIA had informed President; ^ tp-rmmat- 

Nixon of its findings. They said 
that the report was one of ' 
many that the agency made, al-." 
ways “through channels.” 'J 
The report itself, the officials 
said, was, as one put it, “not., 
very well staffed out, not a 
very thoughtful job.” 

One official guessed that it 
had not been prepared by the 
CIA at all but bv its Depart-^ 
ment of Defense counterpart,* 
the Defense Intelligence Agen- 
cy.. • : I 

“That figure of 30,000 sounds 
like a statistical derivation,” he 
said. “That’s the way the CIA' 
works. They see three toads 
jump across a path in Long 
Dong Province arid deduce that ; 

100,000 Viet Cong are \ 


( 'stood that the report, said to 
I /have been completed last May 
VI by the Central Intelligence 
/Agency, had not been shown to 
Mr. Nixon by the White House 
? staff. 

The official suggested that 
^giving' it to the New York 
LTimes might have been consid- 
ered the only way to get it to 
£;the President’s attention. 

I'.: T.- “' 30,000 Red Agents 
•i' The CIA report, as described 
4' in «^*®ftrasj"tftSpatch yesterday, 
r;said that the Vietnamese Corn- 
s' munists . had infiltrated more 
I' than 30,000 agents into 
[South Vietnamese government 
^through an apparatus that had. 
b. proved virtually impossible - io 
I destroy. " 

i-TThe Times reported that the 
, CIA warned that, as U.S. troop 
[withdrawals proceed, a resurg- 
f ence of Communist strength in 
h South. Vietnam could be exp ect- 
'-ed. 


OppoSuC impact 
Although the report and its 
surfacing this week may have 
been intended as pressure 
against rapid withdrawal of 
U.S. troops, some officials fore- 
saw exactly the opposite im- 
pact. _ . 

The report, 'as described in 
the Times, amounted to a 
gloomy view that none of the 
various pacification programs 
in Vietnam was working well. It 
tended to offset the rosy reports 
that have been coming from the 
U.S. embassy in Saigon and 
.. from pacification officials there' 
— reports that have been re-- 
peated by Administration offi- 
c i a 1 s from the President on 
down. ; ■' , . j 

Among the findings said to 
have been reported by the CIA 
were that hundreds of spies' 
were gaining clearance as loyal 
citizens by pretending to 
change sides in Saigon^s defec- 
tor prog rpm.. . • T j 
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Most Na 
The study estimates that the' 
enemy has infiltrated more 1 
than 30,000 agents— most ci- 
thern natives of the southern j 
part of divided Vietnam — into; 
the armed -forces, the police! 
force and the South Viet-! 
nameso intelligence organiz 


WASHINGTON, Oct. IS— The 
Central Intelligence Agency has 


By NEIL SHEEHAN 

5pecUl t? The 2ve\r Ycci Timc-s 

■ ‘ Amiv ’ will tions charged with eradicating 

South Vietnamese Arr y, ^f ie vietcong guerrillas and 
, , perform well in battle for some t ] ie j r North Vietnamese allies, 
told President Nixon • that the: ^; me to coma, as occurred in (High White House officials 
Vietnamese . Communists have Cara t, oc jia. . I said that the study gave a total 

infiltrated more than 30,000': what th° study does imply,' of about 20,000 agents, hut the 

agents into the. South Vietnn- L official V said, is that the ^ho had read it said 

mese Government in an appa- ] 3outh Vietnamese Government! 3 o'oOO.) 

ratus that has been virtually has c hance of enduring; -phe number or such agents 

impossible to destroy. - . | over tke long run because of; ij said to be growing, with a 
Because of this, the C.I.A. t j ie ' m-eat extent of Communist! goal of. 50,000. If this goal is 
reported, as United States troop, “'neTrattoL ' - cached, the spy organization 

withdrawals proceed, a resur-, In terms of troop withdrawals, south Vietnamese’ military and 

the President has so fa.r com- -police forces. The C.I.A. study 
mit'°d himself only to reducing doubts, -however, that the Com- 

; American men in South Viet- the^tar^t 

jnam to 284,000 by next May. ^,_ end of 19o9> tar » ct 
He has indicated, however, that 


withdrawals proceed, 
gence of Communist strength 
In South Vietnam can be ex- 
pected.. ' 

The report to Mr. Nixon said 
that .the secret Communist 
agents Jjad included an aide to 
President Nguyen . Van Thieu 
of South Vietnam, a former 
province chief and high offi- 
cials of the police aruj. of mili- 
tary intelligence. 

Confirmation by Officials • 

■ While the study is not ad- 
dressed specifically to the ques- 


V.-'hile the enemy operatives 
he hopes. to make further with- range from very effective to 
drawals at his Vietnamization vsry poor, the study says,' the 
program continues. The Presi- network derives its power from 
dent has also repeatedly stated, the fact that. the United States 
as did high White House offi- and the South Vietnamese Gov- 
cials -in commenting on the eminent have nothing remotely! munists to" take advantage of, 
C.I.A. analysis, that the Viet-- comparable.. _ . (and worsen, the chronic politi 


tages of the enemy’s virtualj 
monopoly on subversion: 

<jThere is a permanent im- 
balance in tactical military in- 
telligence. The enemy is us- 
ually .forewarned of allied! 
moves and the United States! 
and South Vietnam are usually; 
ignorant of 'Communist ones., 
^Because most Government,- j 
held areas are nominally, rather; 
than firmly, controlled, the en-i 
,emy is able to recruit selec- 
tively and to decide freely who 
should be assassinated for max- 
imum political effect. 

<iThe enemy has excellent 
security and can thwart Gov- 
ernment efforts to infiltrate 
its organization and territory, 
^Government agents are ex- 
posed in advance and -programs,; 
such as Phoenix — an effort b£- 
gun in IS37 to uncover and 
destroy the Vietcong apparatus 
in' the countryside — are under- 
mined. Officials noted that the 
study provided the most plau- 
sible explanation yet for the 
continuing failure of Phoenix, 
a program considered vital to 
Vietnamization. 

^Penetration of non-Commu- 
nist political parties and reli-! 
gioits groups allows the Corn- 


going 


Tion of 


namization program is 
well. 

Details of the top-secret 
study were made available to 


thp president’s war maQe avauaoie io 

the rrt.siaenis "~! The New York Times by the 
fficials Of trie United, ftrvvprnmpnt wTm 


‘policy, officials or me umie^ Government officials who’ read 
States Government who have jt. The study was made last 
read it say that it -does raise May, the officials said, and has 


J vAiU , nave Deen arresiea. ine u.i.a. ^ 

questions about a key aspect: Cl ^ la gj re f era to the relatively few ar- United' States expects to have 

of this poll cj - — Vietnamization, Department^Informatlon Irests to tell how -Communist 344 ’ 000 soldiers m Vietnam b * 

or gradually giving the South | received s ; nce May— especially 


Tire study describes the ca I weakness of the South Viet- 


workings of three Communist 


political-action and intelligence 
organizations, one of which has 
proven so impervious to Gov- 
ernment countermeasures that 


namese Government. 


QThe Communists can sur- 
vive despite great allied mili- 
tary pressure. Thus, as Amen- 


. .. . :can troop withdrawals proceed, 

none of its important agents^ resur ^ ence of Communist 

have been arrested. The C.I.A. strength can be expected. The 


Vietnamese the mam burden of: a ft er two-month attack on 


defending themselves against 
the Vietcong and North Vietna- 
mese and thus allowing Ameri- 
can troop withdrawals. 


Communist sanctuaries in Cam- 
bodia that ended June 30 — has 
continued to confirm the 
C.I.A.’s findings, the officials 
said. 


High White House officials 

f. . „ - » „ f Fresh Analysis of Documents 


by 

, , , . the end of 1970 — a reduction 

agents have reached into army 0 f 205,000 in two years. j 

headquarters, into President^ Hanoi'Sends' the Orders 
Thieu’s office and even into; Discuss[ng the make . up of ‘ 


the negotiating team at th 
Paris peace, talks. 

Apathy a Possible Reason 
In addition, the Central In- 


confirmed the existence of the 
report. They contended, how-’. in . e sway was apparently telligence Agdncy. reports the 

ever,, that it exaggerated the Sf n^^n’nd siz^of Com- fail “ re °j h “* eds „. 0 / thou ’ 
extent of infiltration and they munist 


sands 


South Vietnamese 



They saw mat uie newucui prisoncrs and de f e ctbrs during 
had read a summary of its con- tke j ast tw0 t0 three years, 
.tents and that he is understood In its analysis, the Central 
to"!believe that the analysis is Intelligence Agency says that 
unwarranted because of the early last year, after a number 
• „ ■„ „ of setbacks on the battlefield, 

generally optimistic repo U e tJl(} communists decided to shift 
has been receiving from other £ ke ; r long-range strategy from 
sources about the progress of intense military activity to po- 
pacification, the improved mill- litical erosion, against the day 
tary performance of the South when American troop strength 

■ , „e Would no longer be a serious 

Vietnamese gnd t..e ^effects of _jj ireat because of withdrawals. 

the Cambodian incursion. The enemy is confident that 

■ The . Central Intelligence this strategy will succeed," the 
Agency’s analysis does hot as- analysis pointed out. It offered 
sect or imply that the South no contradiction. 

•Vietnamese Government is like- 0 S tW 

months, the officials who have infiltration of secret agents into 
read it said. Nor does the study various -branches of the South 

«• . «-« . .i-t * - j . Viptnanipctd nnvprnm^nt. 


that 

enemy - network could not 
exist without the tacit compile-' 
ity — whether from fear, sym- 
pathy or apathy — of the ma- 
jority of South Vietnamese 
soldiers and policemen. ■ 

The C.I.A. cited such feelings 
as evidence that the Saigon 
Government could not com- 
mand the deep loyalty of the 
men on whom it depends to 
defend itself. 

Although the South Vietnam- 
ese Government is . infiltrated 
from bottom to top, the study 
said, the United States and Sai- 
gon have had little success not 
only in penetrating the Com- 
uaisL. flrxtmi 


the enemy • apparatus, the 
C.I.A, report says that the three 
Communist organizations that 
control the estimated total of 
30,000 agents receive their or- 
ders from Hanoi, through' the 
Central Office for South Viet- 
nam, the Communist command 
for the South. The destruction 
of its headquarters was a goal 
of the American drive into 


areas the Communists control. 

The study offers the follow- 
ing assessment of the advan- 


Cambodia, but it Is still oper- 
ating in the jungles. 

According to the C.I.A. the 
full-time . operatives are to be 
distinguished from the many 
more tens of thousands of part- 
time, agents and Vietcong sym- 
pathizers in South Vietnamese 
society... 

"The largest segment of about, 
20,000 full-time operatives is 
run by the Military Proselyting 
Section, whose primary aim 
is to undermine the morale' and ( 
effectiveness of the South Viet-; 
namese armed froces and po- 
* ' “ sLcctjrdJ as. tq_th e study. 

0^3OOO1J»2e operatives 
are South Vietnamese officers 
and non commissioned officers. 
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Green Berets 


By Monty Hoyt 


The Berets are partly victim of military 
Staff writer of The Christian Science Monitor ‘rivalries, and partly of overall force reduc- 
tions, he believes. 


Boston 


When the guerrilla-fighter trainers, be- 


! In sweat shirt and army camouflage came the P et project of President Kennedy 

, ■ - „ . fllT1 • - t , „ in the early 1960’s, they were heralded as 

pants, a lonely n to ure with a somehow ... .. 

familiar face 'runs along the edge of placid 

iLeverett Pond in Boston each day at noon. 

A year ago the face was blazoned 'on Vietnam entry noted 


the hope of the future in waging counter- 
insurgency warfare. 


Rheault at Nha Trang last year, there we 
implications that the CIA had first advis 
the Berets to .do away with the suspect 
double agent, only to withdraw its suppc 
after the deed had been carried out, Ieavi: 
the Berets holding the bag. 

Colonel Rheault counters, “The CIA do 
not run Special Forces, although we ha 
helped each other out on certain projects 


every newsstand across the nation. But to 
day, Col. Robert Rheault, former com- 
mander of the Green Beret special forces 
. in South Vietnam, runs unnoticed by the 
traffic and the people passing by., 

The colonel spends much of his time these 
days sitting in a small apartment in the 
suburb of Brookline, writing a history of 
the Special Forces. He runs to clear his 
thoughts — and because physical exercise is 
a way of life for a man long accustomed to 


Special Forces were brought into Viet- 
nam in 1951. At the peak of the conflict close 
to 50,000 Vietnamese nationals were being 
advised and directed by 3,500 Green Berets. 


, Secrecy cloak denied 


Popularization of the Berets as “a loud- 


The Colonel denies that Special Forces 
a clandestine organization. Rather, he d 
scribes the forces as having intelligent 
gathering capabilities which come under ti 
overall coordination of the CIA. “The san 


, , ... as the CIA coordinates intelligence with i 

mouthed, swaggering bunch of killers with fte servi „ he notes _ 

knives between their teeth did irreparable w . e > , . 

damage for us' with the Army and the Viet; When S?ecial Forces first moved m 


namese," says Colonel Rheault. Vietnam in 1951, the CIA. was directing ti 

The former Beret says the cutback in smaI1 counterinsurgent band. However, tr 

" . . _ . OTA 1 1 ... .f it i ■ •a t 


ticking’ off six-rninute miles in the heat of Vietnam may not spell the end of Special became leery of the activity because 

• . _ _ _ ' . . . . . . > KftClo TV* n fnn nnJ inn ...nil . ’n If n f n n J 


day in Vietnam, 
combat boots. 


in full gear and heavy 


Retirement recalled * 

He retired from the Army in a thunder- 
ed ap of publicity, to “avoid bitterness’’ as 
he puts it. He and seven other Green Berets 
"had been charged with killing a Vietnamese 
double agent. 

President Nixon intervened in the case, 
and the charges were eventually dropped, 
but the colonel felt he had no choice but to 
get out. 

. His iron-gray hair now grown out to civil- 
ian length, he keeps as active a schedule 
jas he' can: skiing in New Hampshire; swim- 
!ming, skin diving, and sailing off Martha’s 
'Vineyard with the family: riding the white 
!>waters in Idaho; or barring all else, circling 

Leverett P ond. . _ 

■ But he says he never expects to find an 
occupation to match the physical and men- 
tal challenge, the intrigue, and demand of 
leadership of the Green Berets. 


Primary concern voiced 


Forces, but he feels if they are to survive became too big and too well publicized. 1 
they will have to do three things : “get small, 1953, it severed its relationship, Colon* 
get selective, and get quiet.” Rheault says. Since then, he says, Speci; 

Special Forces_have always had trouble forces has been squarely under the con 
with their parent organization, the U.S. mand the Army. 

Army, by virtue of being an elite, semi- Charges »erried fals~ 
independent group, according to Colonel ° . 

Rheault. . ~ Discussing the incident at Nha Tran 

■ ... - ■ ... which led to his short-term imprisonmer 

Age of the guerrilla and his being relieved of command, he say: 

Yet this is' the “age of the guerrilla,” he “ wha * offends me is the gross and blatar 
says. It would be a travesty, he believes, hypocrisy of those who brought the charge: 
to do away entirely with the one Army unit They are totally false, 
devoted to waging guerrilla warfare and He bristIes at the way, he says, Army. Sec 
training counterrevolutionaries. retary Stanley R. Resor dropped the char£ 

Through the Civilian Irregular Defense “ H ? condemna d us in a backhanded waj 
Group (CIDG), which is the Special Forces lh ? re ls stlU no way to exonerate ourselve 
counterrevolutionary program, Berets have exposing tremendous amounts c 

gone into remote areas of Vietnam and c ■' 

trained “Montagnards, Cambodians Hoa Thls CoIoneI Rheault refuses to do. For ; 
Hao, and Cao Dai” to defend their home man who ha ® s P ent 26 years in the military 
areas from guerrilla attack he declares it would be totally inconsisten 

“The name of the game in Vietnam' has tear d ° Wn everything he bas be 

always been support of the population,” ,Y T „ . 
the Colonel emphasizes. ' ^ m ^°t that mad, he says. My con 

_ “Why cut the muscle of the vfetnamiza- 
tion program while the fat i s allowed to 
remain?” His own answer': "There must 
be an emotional reason.” ' N 


Obscurity predicted 


Today, his primary concern, along with 
his own future, is the uncertain existence 
of the Special Forces program in which he 
spent so much of his military career. 

He speaks slowly and cautiously at first, The former commander does not expect 
but warms up as he defends the concept of the universal demise of the Special Forces 
the Berets. _ : concept. Hopefully, he_states, the forces will 

. The Special. Forces program is fighting for fade into obscurity and if necessary do 
its very life, he says. / away with the green-beret symbol in . order 

Reductions in Special Forces in Vietnam carry on their work, 
were on the books when he was commander tft ^ nce ^ be inception of Special Forces in 
in May and June, 1959. , But he said in an 1952 > umt s have been active in all parts of 
interview, they have mushroomed to include * be £i°be training counterinsurgency forces 

Specif -2 

'visers, would be out of Vietnam by Christ- operating arm of the Central Intelligence 
mas, he said. ' Agency. In the episode involving Colonel 
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of the My Lai incident “until - 
many months after he returned 
to the U.S.” from Vietnam. 

“Sgt. Torres has never claim- 
ed that Gen. Westmoreland was 
on the spot at My Lai,” Welt- 
ner said Saturday, “nor did the 
U.S. claim that Gen, (Tomo- 
yuki) Yamashita was on the 
spot at the Philippine incident.” 

Yamashita was a Japanese 
general in World War II whose 
execution was ordered by the 
U.S. for “violation of the laws 
of war” in connection with 
atrocities committed by his 
troops in the Philippines in 1914. 
. Yamashita “wasn’t even in the 
Philippines,” the attorney said. 
“His troops were completely cut 
off from communications at the 
time.” 


Several defense '"attorneys in 
the various My Lai cases have 
charged that the CIA was in- 
volved in formulating policies 
for the elimination of Vietnam- 
ese civilians believed to be 
Communist sympathizers. _ 

' 'The congressman said his re- 
fusal to release the testimony is 
based on the investigating com- 
mittee’s pledge, to the witnesses 
that their comments would not 
be released publicly. 

“That is the commitment that 
the committtee made, and that 
is the commitment the comiuit- 
tee is going 'to keep,” he said. 

Hebert said “in excess of 100” 
witnesses were called by his 
committee. ■ 


STATINTL 


: By KEN BOSWELL . 

T An attorney for one of the My 
/Lai defendants said Saturday 
that Congressman F, Edward 
. Hebert's refusal to release 

t subcommittee investigation tran- j 

"script is a deliberate effort to 
l protect the Central Intelligence ^ 
V Agency. '" ■ ... . 

t Charles Weltner, of Atlanta, 
'representing Sgt. Escquiel Tor-': 

• res in a court-martial at At- ; 
llanta's Ft. f McPherson, made ; 
Jthe charge after learning that! 

Hebert has repeated his refusal : 
■' to allow testimony from wit- j 
‘messes' to be examined by at* | 
torncys. ■ • 1 

: . Hebert, contacted at bis home 
in New' Orleans, denied the 
f charge. 

• Weltner also criticized U.S. 

’ Secretary of. the Army Stanley 
f Resor, who on Friday dismissed 
t 8 charge of dereliction of duty 

• filed by Torres against Gen. 
r William C. Westmoreland, the 
: Army’s chief of staff. 

WELTNER filed the charge 
' against Westmoreland who, at 
‘the time of the March 19G8 as- 
sault on My Lai, was command; 

. er of the American troops in 
Vietnam. He charged that West- 
moreland was responsible for 
'the actions of all soldiers under 
- his command. 

'. Itesor, in dismissing the alle- 
gations, . contended that West- 
r moreland “had no knowledge” 


RESOR, Weltner said, “appar- 
ently has overlooked the major 
principle involved, which is that 
a commander is responsible for 
the conduct of his troops. That 
is so by the virtue of the various 
international agreements . . . 
and it is so under the ruling of 
the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
(Yamashita case).” 

Weltner said Resor's action 
“is not a surprise. It is consist- 
ent with the now apparent Army 
policy of protecting the gen- 
erals" and placing all of the 
blame on the teen-age boys.” 

Torres, now in his early 20s, 
was a teen-ager at the time of 
the incident. He is one of 10 
soldiers charged in connection 
with the alleged massacre at 
My Lai. 

Turning again to Hebert’s de- 
nial of the transcript, Weltner 
said the congressman’s action is 
the result of “an understanding” 
between Hebert and the CIA “to. 
cover the involvement of the 
CIA in the whole affair.” 


HEBERT, however, said there [ 
was “definitely not” an agree- 
ment. “The CIA has never bc-sn 
consulted in this matter, ’ he 
said. “We (Congress) make our 
own decisions, and the CIA is 
not involved in any way. 

“There is no agreement or un- 
derstanding with anyone out- 
side the committee. No prom- 
ises have been made to any- 
one,” Hebert said. 
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; 6 More Realistic 5 

Asian Policy 

•.By RALPH ROCHEFORT WHITE 

f The President picked up the' 
‘chant of the protest marchers. 
"What do we want? Peace! When , 

■ do we want it? Now!” He. touted no 
[heroics about “tough stands” lest 
’.Communists sense a “lack of re-; 
[solve.” He declaimed no all-or- ! 
[ nothing ultimatum with a time lira- ! 
: it, He offered a forthright peace! 
.proposal that inspired respect ' 
[throughout the- Western world. Un- j 
I Jess it becomes fuzzed with qualify- 
ing. amendments to satisfy Asian 

• military-politicos and CIA and Pen- ; 
! tagon hard liners, it appears to 

I presage a fresh U.S.A. policy for : 
[Southeast Asia. j 

f The President seems disposed to' 
[■relax our Chinaphobc concern to 1 
[organize Southeast Asia in support' 
[ of an economic and political con- ; 

• tainment of -the Peking govern- 
; ment. 

This adventure began with a do- 
' Cation of over $2 billion to the effort 1 
of France and the Bank of Indo- ! 
[China to regain their colony. Our ; 
[commitment firmed when we ! 
i blocked the implementation of the ’ 
^Geneva accord stipulation for an t 
[ all-Vietnamese election and estab- \ 
[lished a separate South Vietnamese i 
[government headed by an expa- } 
•trlate ' Vietnamese-American cot- ' 
[ lege professor. It progressed with * 
f fit A. pol itical intrigue, the donation 
iof “surplus” arms and the, sending ! 
•of military advisers. Finally, it cul- ! 
ifiiinated in a $3 billion a month ; 
>carnage of attrition against a peas- 
[ant nation of 17 million persons. 

I Now, Mr. Nixon’s reconsidered i 
f policy affirms that “the essential j 
'.elements of the Geneva accords of 
'1954 and 1962 remain valid as a 
■ Basis for settlements of problems 
‘between states in the Indochina ' 
area.” There has indeed been a"! 
'change. 


Chinese” sphere of influence. Laos, - j 
which lacks economic potential, y 
might be ignored as it was by- 1 
France, but South Vietnam will no j 
doubt resume its rice trade with”, 
Red China— and Cambodia (to bor- 
row Prince Sihanouk’s phrase) , 
should be “ripe for plucking." ; 

Our original policy objectives in ’ 
Indochina will have been thwarted 
without, any substantial Red ‘ 
Chinese military or financial sacri- ; 
fice. North Vietnam was never a ■ 
threat to the “Free World.” Putting ! 
aside the noble sounding histrionics [ 
of chauvinism, wasn’t the contain- [ 
ment of Red China what our CIA, 
AID, and military involvements , 
have been all about? Mr. Nixon . 
apparently has chosen to embrace [ 
a more realistic Asian policy before ’ 
a change is imposed upon us by • 
forces beyond our control. j 

Quite naturally, Hanoi’s response > 
to the President’s proposal was ! 
negative. The North Vietnamese j 
and V.C. don’t trust us any more : 
than we trust them and the fanati- 1 
cal hatreds that have been aroused! 


make rational decisions difficult. 
But if, as it appears, we have de- 
cided to abandon our policy •. of 
Asian brinkmanship, the peace we 
seek will have to be approached in! 
a way not greatly dissimilar from ! 
that which the President has pro- 
posed. ,1 

The North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong may hold out indefinitely 
against a -political settlement not 
preceded by the removal of the 
Thieu-Ky government. They could 
expedite the obstacle with assassi- ’ 
nations, but a safer and more cer- 
tain, typically Asian alternative is 
available. Time is probably on; 
their side. ' 7 

The sick economy of South Viet-;’ 
nam is dependent upon a substan- 
tial U.S. presence. As our troops 
leave, it should get sicker and the 
security of unpopular politicians 
will become weaker. When Gener- ■ 
als Thieu and Ky judge their time ! 
is about to run out, they may be ; 
expected to take off for the sane-! 
tuary of the Riviera. Mr. Nixon’s ' 
realistic proposal can bring a face- 
saving peace for both sides. 

(Mr. White is a recertify retired 
Foreign Service Ojjicer who lived 
/or many years in Southeast AsraJ; 


\ 


/ 




l 


Certainly the present government 
of South Vietnam and possibly the 
governments of Cambodia and 
Laos can not long survive without a 
■ Strong U.S. military presence, i 

When and if they fall, their replace- ! _ 

merits are unlikely to be pro-Ameri- ! 

Can. Almost certainly, these coun- ’ 
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THE MOST suspect orga- 
nization in America’s securi- 
ty setup is the Central Intelli- 
. . gence Agency. It does what 
■ it chooses to do, spends an 
" enormous amount, each year, 
.and doesn’t have to account 
for a dollar.; It is pretty well 
accepted, too, that^tJ^-^ChV 
has ordered murders. Re- 
. member the Green Beret of- 
- ficers, who admittedly shot 
to death in cold blood a Viet- 
namese double agent. When 
the Berets were scheduled 
for court martial, and it be- 
came clear the CIA would be 
; : dragged into the testimony, 
i ; the case was dropped. 

; . Now, the intelligence ex- 
t perts will probably be drag- 
i‘ ged into the cases of Lt. Cal- 
?■ Jey and Sgt. Kelly accused in 
: : the My ’Lai massacre, There 
;. are whispers that the CIA 
; had ordered killings there 
■ and in other places, and the 
| defense is certain to place in 
evidence whatever facts they 
i can find to bolster the claim.. 

I It’s far past the time when 
.. restrictions whould be placed - 
..on the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 


Kofoed 
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( IT IS perfectly obvious 
that young Americans who 
go to Cuba to help harvest 
l the sugar crop are indoctri-' 
! nated with communism, and 
\ taught guerrilla tactics to use 
\ against their country. So, 
•why aren’t these traitorous 
•"revolutionaries” forbidden 
ife-entry? If they admire 
(Cuba so much,, and hate 
: their own country so bitterly, 
let them stay with Castro for 
the rest of their lives . . . 
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' rity buildings constructed in the Balti- 
more area by having language inserted in 
the 1D57 appropriation bill requiring im- 
mediate selection of a site which had been 
delayed for 5 years. They might have 
mentioned that it was Sam Friedel whose 
efforts were responsible for having the 
Navy repair and transport the historic 
ship. Constellation, to. Baltimore and 
ultimately transfer it by .gift to the State 
of Maryland and city of Baltimore. This 
relic of our country’s naval history now 
rests in Baltimore Harbor, the site of its 
origin, for all to see. 

Mr. Speaker, as you are well aware the 
list is a long one and I have mentioned 
only a few of Sam Friedel’s accomplish- 
ments. However, there is one thing fur- 
ther that I must point oiit. One of the 
sins of Representative Friedel was, ac- 
cording to the editorial referred to, that 
he had accumulated 18 years consecutive 
service and the Sunpapers decided in 
their wisdom that was enough. Enough 
for what, I am not sure. 

In any event, as a result of these 18 
years of service,' Sam Friedel had 
achieved' the following positions of dis- 
tinction from which he was in a position 
to hid his constituents, as we all know 
and the Sunpapers should be made 
aware, far more than a freshman Mem- 
ber could ever hope to, until he, too, has 
accumulated many years of service in this 
body. He is chairman’of the House Ad- 
ministration, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Transportation and Aero- 
nautics, chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing, vice chairman of the 
Joidt Committee on the Library, and 
ranking member of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. This 
unprecedented leadership took Mary- 
landers years to achieve but it has been 
lost overnight. Certainly the Sunpapers 
can take pride in the role they played 
in helping the citizens of Maryland, to 
lose the distinction held by our State as 
a result of Sam Friedel’s important po- 
sitions. 

I insert the Sunpapers editorial at this 
point in the Record. It is as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Evening Sun, Oct. 6, 
1970] 

Statesman 

This newspaper withheld support from 
Representative Friedel In his 1S70 campaign 
for renomlnatlon, not In disapproval of his 
progressive voting record and certainly not 
unmindful of the extraordinarily close per- 
sonal ties he maintained with his constitu- 
ents in the Seventh district. We acted in the 
conviction that 18 years In Congress was 
enough, that the district’s changed and 
younger voices must be attended. Now that 
Mr. FTledel has cooled off a potentially ex- 
plosive situation by stepping aside, we salute 
him for a final demonstration of selfless 
etatesmanshlp. 

It was not easy for the congressman. A 
lesser man would have balked at the frail 
margin, 33 votes, by which Mr. Friedel ran 
second. Still further temptation to ' resist 
’ arose from the chaotic Election Day condi- 
tions, and a man of greater vanity' but 
smaller responsibility might well have held 
out for the v/hole bitter sequence of chal- 
lenges, recounts, court actions and appeals. 
But Mr. Friedel recognized the destructive 
possibilities of this course : he knows too well 
the racial embers smoldering Justbeneath 
the surfaceAp0POV'©d^ 1 'F : WeR!© ! l©aS 
In pride, he declined to stir them to flames. 


We hope this show of quiet fortitude will 
not be lost on the pair now left to fight It out 
for the Friedel seat in the general elections 
next mouth. Both Mr. Mitchell and Mr. 
Barker have permitted themselves flashes of 
racist provocation; each has forsworn any 
further relapse, but the lure lingers on. The 
fact is that the Seventh district is caught 
this year In a perhaps decisive shift of Its 
center of political gravity, from the Jewish 
voters who have sustained Mr. Friedel since 
1952 to the Negro voters who gave Mr. Mitch- 
ell the Democratic nomination last month. 
There Is no blinking the facts of political 
life, and this is one. But there is no excuse 
for racial demagoguery on either the white or 
the black side in a moment when the racial 
balance Is still In question. Too much Is at 
stake for the whole city, in terms of the long- 
range racial good will stored up, for some 
misguided outburst to spill It away now. 

Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Barker are entrusted 
with a grave public responsibility to carry 
through to a constructive end a delicate un- 
folding of Baltimore history. Representative 
Friedel has shown them the way. 
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MYLAI TRIAL OF SERGEANT 
MITCHELL AND THE CIA 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. Rarick), is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

(Mr. RARICK asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the significance of the Mylai incident, 
many Americans are vitally interested in 
the trial of S. Sgt, David Mitchell which 
is taking place at Fort Hood, Tex. 

Yet, for some strange reason, news 
coverage, at least in our area of the Na- 
tion, has been suppressed or blacked out. 

The morning Washington Star con- 
tained the statement: 

Colonel George R. Robinson, the military 
judge, denied a defense request that sub- 
poenas be issued for Richard Helms, direc- 
tor of the Central Intelligence Agency, and 
Evan J. Parker of the same agency. 

The city edition of the Washington 
Daily News, on page 2, contained a 
slightly more detailed news release, in- 
dicating that CIA subpen as were re- 
quested to gain evidence of the assassi- 
nation plan called Operation Phoenix. 
The Washington Daily News clipping 
follows at this point: 

■ [From the Washington Daily News, 

Oct. 14, 1970] 

Plot Charged to CIA IN Viet Killings 

Ft. Hood, Tex. — The chief defense attorney 
for My Lai massacre defendant David Mitch- 
ell claims the CIA developed a plan to as- 
sassinate South Vietnamese civilians sus- 
pected of helping the Viet Cong. 

Ossie Brown attempted to subpoena two 
top CIA officials to testify to Sgt. Mitchell’s 
courtmartial. Mr. Brown said the CIA agents 
could tell about an alleged CIA plot to as- 
sassinate civilians who were aligned with the 
South Vietnamese communists. 

Mr. Brown said yesterday the CIA carried 
out "a systematic program of assassination 
and elimnatlon of Viet Cong and suspected 
Viet Cong.” 

“Here are the CIA and the army condoning 
such acts as this in one Instance, then in an- 
other instance trying this man for allegedly 
assaulting 30 people In the same area.” Mr. 
Brown said. 

t CojL p? 2 r se Rftblnsoa. l£l£CieS Mr. 


Richard Holms and Evans Parker, who, Mr. 


Brovm iUJU, lilMl-d Ul« UUftWlMUUn plan 
called Operation Phoenix. 

Mr. Brown and Sgt. Mtichell's attorneys 
planned to confer In closed session today 
with Col. Robinson In an attempt to clear 
the legal technicalities blocking the opening 
of the trial. 

Mr. Brown said testimony in the case 
could begin today. But army prosecutor Capt. 
Michael Swan said it will probably be to- 
morrow before the first witness can be called. 

Strangely, ns if someone decided that 
the Mitchell trial was not newsworthy, 
the final edition of the same newspaper 
which came out only hours later, for sub- 
urban Washingtonians, did not contain 
any mention of the Mylai trial. Feeling 
that tliis is bizarre behavior for a news- 
‘ paper to delete news once .it had been 
printed in its earlier edition, I then ob- 
tained a copy of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star. Equally bizarre, not one word 
appeared in this evening paper. 

The only plausible explanation for the 
killing of news stories about the Mylai 
trials at Fort Hood must be the refer- 
ence to the CIA and that operation in 
Southeast Asia known as Operation 
Phoenix or Phuong Huong. If this be 
the case, one need only look to the record 
of past attempts to try American mili- 
tary-men in the infamous Green Beret 
case. Time and the place lead to the 
reasonable conclusion that the political 
and military identities were the same. 

Those of us who followed, with great 
scorn, the GreerrBeret preliminaries re- 
call that the case was dismissed when / 
the CIA agents and their leader. Rich- \/ 
ard Helms, refused to accept subpenas 
and . to testify in the Green Beret case. 

In fact, such statements were issued by 
Army Secretary Stanley R. Resor and 
approved by President Nixon. The justi- 
fication given for the CIA refusal was 
that the appearance of CIA personnel as 
/Witnesses was not in the interest of na- 
</ tional security. 

Yet, in the presently underway trial 
Of Sergeant Mitchell, at Fort Hood, Tex., 
we read in the brief report of the news 
media that the defense counsel, Mr. Os- 
sie Brown, was denied the military 
court’s subpena power of the CIA direc- 
I tor and Evans Parker, who is said to 
J have headed Operation Phoenix. 

Before, dismissing the Green Beret 
case. Army Secretary Resor had' stated: 

Except where the most compelling reasons 
exist,- our carefully developed legal proce- 
dures should not be shortcut .... A trial 
. . . will provide a chance for full explora- 
tion of matters bearing on innocence, guilt, 
excuse, Justification, mitigation, or extenua- 
tion. 

If this is the Army’s position, how can 
Mr. Resor expect Sergeant Mitchell to 
defend himself on innocence, excuse, 
justification, mitigation, or extenuation, 
when he is denied benefit of witnesses 
within reach of the military tribunal, 
who his defense counsel, Ossie Brown, 
feel are necessary to exonerate an Amer- 
ican soldier who has fought for his coun- 
try and now must feel that his country 
is fighting him? 

The Army’s denial of a defense coun- 
sel’s motion for subpena of witnesses and 
the mysterious and sporadic news re- 
porting to the American people can but 

)01 I ROOO80O®3OOOM is taking 
place at Fort Hood, Tex. 
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/V ..- By MICH AET-McG OYI ... 

: ' Stuff Correspondent of The NkW3 -- - 

M - i-iv ■! ti j m,v tvi 13 -Defen^-aUornevs for Staff Sgt. David Mucnell chained 
Fort Hood, lex., Oct.. 16 . oue - , . , American Armv operation of 

■ ft . 

(/ • Massacre occurred 


• Ossie Brown, 'Civilian defense] 
attorney- for. Mitclie]l, 30— who is 
charged with participating m the 
aiWed massacre of .Vietnamese 
civilian men, women -and chilQi cn 

-made the charge » aft attempt 
to ! support his demand to have 
high ranking officials of the CIA, 
including its director, Richard 
Helms, subpenaed for the com t 

martial. ■_ 

■: 'Trial Judge Col. George Bob- 
inson denied the motion . a^er m- 


' p!f® in^Ml ^ ... 

Cense argiinients by the attorney 
iiid the prosecutor, CapU-Mieha-1 

, 3Wa.nl ;. . •' ,, ", - ' • ' 

r: Attorney Present , 

■Seated quietly in the spectators 
Section of the small wooden bung- 
alow where Mitchell is being 
fried, was John Grammy, a clean- 
cut stony-faced CIA attorney 
•Vlio flew here on short notice 
from Washington. lie was not 
called on. G- w e.yi . 

/•'Outside court, -Gr&wmy said 
the CIA was “absolutely not re- 
. sponsible for the. assault on 

-My Bn. .I - 

Today’s session was . called 
after a three-day delay to allow 
attorneys to prepare for the : 
court-martial. , 

• • • “CIA Condoned It 

V. “Ill 1967 and 1063,” Brown told 
1th* judge, “there was (in ' iet ; 

mam) a systematic program of 

assassinations and elimination or 

• Viet Cong and ■ suspected V.et 
Co*-. The CIA condoned such a 
program, and now the govern- 
ment is trying a man on tliu 

■ ^Broivn said he was basing.'his 

charge on information obtained 

. from government' officials, me fl- 
ing a congressman. He said.h- 
Would not identify his sources. 

. The attorney- had sought to 
.have Helms and' Evans Parker 
subpenaed. Parker was identified 


by Brown 'as a Cl A '.official and 
“acknflv/le'dged head of Operatoln 
Phoenix.” ; ' - . 

Operation Phoenix has beenvi 
defined by government officials 
as an American military program 
of ' rural pacification in South 
Vietnam. As described by Brown, 
the ooeration included the assas- 
sination of Viet Cong to. allow 
villages to return to .South \ let- 
namese government control. 

“It went further” than assassi- 
nations of Viet. Cong' and sua- 


J 


standing, rocking on his feet, his 
large hands plunged deep in trou- 
, ser pockets of his bright green 
rsuit. 


Prosecutor Swan answered 
coolly: “The -defense is engaged 
in nothing but a' fishing expedi- 
tion, trying 1 to harrass high I'anK-, 
ing officials of the CIA. 

- Judge Robinson interrupted the 
arguments to ask Brown if .the 
alleged CIA assassination pro* 
gram “authorized complete disre- 
gard for the (Army’s) rules , of 


/ 


nations of Viet, uong ana gaxa.ior vns 

pected Viet Cong. Brown drawled. .' ‘ ! 

“It was' a systematic elimination engagement." Brown amweiea 


Tt W.U3 ft systematic elimination 
of people." 

' Brown mads the charge while 


/ 


/STATINTL 


engagement." 
that it did not. - . •• 

- Brown said Operation Phoenix 

included a. “black' list” identify- 
ing those to ha killed. ... 

. ’ Before' denying the motion for 
suhpenas, the judge noted with 
irritation that Brown and Cap/. 

• James - Bowdisb, anothr defense 
.attorney,' had* been ..involved in 

Mitchell’s cas for a yeai. He in- 
dicated that the motion to sub- 
1 r»r A .rvffir'Ttsls ’.ras lll-tirUGCl. 


/ 
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Sergeant’s Lawyer Rebuffed 
j,.. ' —-Panel Is Completed 

A?*. 

! . By DGUGLAS ROBINSON 

' Special la Tiia -Vw.v Yorlc Tinea . 

■ FORT HOOD, Tex., Oct. 13— 
•The civilian defense attorney 
'for S. Sgt, David Mitchell, who 
Js being court-martialed here 
in connection with the alleged 
massacre at Sonmy, South Viet- 
nam, lost a bid today to sub- 
poena high officials of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, 

The ’ attorney, Ossie B. 
Brown, contended that the 
C.I.A. had been involved In a 
"systematic program of assassi- 
nation of Vietcong and sus- 
pected Vietcong” in South Viet- 
nam as part of Operation Phoe- 
nix, the American-planned rural 
pacification program, 

Mr, Brown told Col. George 
R. Robinson, the military judge, 
•that the United States Govern- 
ment condoned “this constant 
kiliing and systematic assassi- 
, nation,” then turned around 
! and “charged Sergeant Mitchell 
' with assault to commit 
murder,” 

■ 'For this reason, he said, he 

requested the authority to sub- 
poena Richard C. Helms, direc- 
tor of the C.I.A., and Evans J. 
Parker, whom he described as 
the C.I.A. official in charge of 
Operation Phoenix. Mr. Parker, 
he said, was the man who 
"signed documents, certain; 
blacklists” of Vietnamese to be: 
..assassinated, j 

V *Fishing Expedition 1 
. For its part, the Govern- 
ment’s counsel, Capt. Michael 
K. Swan, argued that the 
Sonmy operation, which took 
place in March, 1938, had been 
planned and carried out by the 
military who had disignated the 
Village to be part of a free- 
fire zone. The Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, he said, had 
nothing to do with the opera- 

Captain Swan charged that 
the defense was embarking on 
a “fishing expedition” and that 
it was “trying to harass high 
ranking officials.” 

Colonel Robinson denied Mr. 
Brown’s request to subpoena 
the C.I.A. officials, agreeing 
with the trial counsel, or pros- 
ecution, that no evidence had 
been offered to show that 
troops in a free-fire zone were 

jft: 

unarmed civilians 


f 


Sergeant Mitchell is charged 
with assault to murder about 
30 Vietnamese civilians. 

Outside the courtroom an at 
tovney for the C.I.A., John 
Ores nay, told newsmen that 
■the ao'enev was “absolutely 
not” involved in the Sonmy op-: 
oration. Asked if the agency h 
played a role in .the Sonmy 
area -before the incident, he tc- 
pliecl: “I don’t know.” 

During the day, Mr. Brown 
exercised the defense’s sole 
peremptory challenge, which 
allows him to excuse a prospec- 
tive court member for no rea- 
son. cCol. Richard G, Trcfry 
was dismissed. ■ 

Court Completed 
Under military lav.', a general 
court-martial requires a mini- 
mum of five court members to 
act as jurors, although the 
judge has discretion to allow 
anv number in excess of five. 

By the end of the court day, 
seven officers had been ques- 
tioned and tentatively selected 
for the jury. Colonel Robinson 
then announced that the. court 
had been formed and tnat tne 
ne;vt open session of the court- 
martial would not be held be- 
fore 1 P.M. tomorrow.- 

The. jury is made up of twoj 
full colonels, three captains, 
and two first lieutenants. All 
but one officer have served in 
Vietnam. All are white. Ser- 
geant Mitchell is black. 

Evidentiary proceedings are 
not expected to start before 
Thursday morning. One defense 
attorney is still in Washington 
examining documents in the 
case. Tomorrow afternoon, the 
jury will probably be sworn in 
and Sergeant Mitchell may be 
formally arraigned on the as- 
sault charge. 

Callcy Trial Date Set 

FORT BENNING, Ga., Octi 
13 (AP)— Col. Reid W. Ken- 
nedy,, the military judge who 
will preside at the trial of 
Lieut William L. Calley Jr. on 
charges of mass murder at 
Sonmy, todav set Nov. 16 as 
the date for' the court-martial 
to begin. 

At the final session or pre- 
trial hearings for the young 
Army lieutenant, Colonel Ken- 
nedy also denied a defense mo- 
tion for a civilian trial and 
granted a defense motion to 
obtain secret testimony given 
before a subcommittee of the- 
House Armed Services Com-, 
mittee. • 1 

Colonel Kennedy set Nov. 9 
as the date for calling prospec- 
tive members of the court-mar- 
tial and for hearing other pre- 
trial matters. 

Lieutenant Calley, 27, of Mi- 
ami, is accused of slaying 102 
Vietnamese civilians. He was in 
:and. oL h^iaUipn _o f the 

the village of Sonmy. 
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FT. HOOD, TEX. IUPD— ' The chief defense at- 
torney for My Lai massacre defendant David 
Mitchell claims the CIA developed a plan to 
assassinate South Vietnamese civilians sus- 
pected of helping the Viet Cong. 

Ossie Brown attempted to subpoenea two top 
CIA officials to testify at Sgt. Mitchell's cour- 
martial. Mr. Brown said the CIA agents could 
tell about an alleged CIA plot to assassinate 
civilians who were aligned with the South Viet- 
namese communists. 


/ 

/ 


Mr.. Brown said yesterday the CIA carried 
out “a systematic program’ of assassination 
and elimination of Viet Cong and suspected 
Viet Cong.” 

‘‘Here are the CIA and the army condoning 
such acts as this in one instance, then in an- 
other instance trying this man for allegedly 
assaulting 30 people in the same area,” Mr. 
Brown said. 

But Col. George Robinson rejected Mr. 
Brown’s motion to subpoena CIA director Ri- J 
chard Helms and Evans Parker, who, Mr. 
Brown said, headed the assassination plan 
called Operation Pheonix. 

Mr. Brown and Sgt. Mitchell’s military at- 
torneys planned to confer in closed session 
today with Col. Robinson in' an attempt to 
clear the legal technicalities blocking the open- 
ing of the trial. . 

Mr. Brown said testimony in the case could 
begin today. But army prosecutor Capt. .Mit- 
ChaeJ Swan sard .lt will probably be tomorrow 
^before the first witness can be called. . . 
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^ ft-fie Paris Talks 
■'Are Getting' Nowhere 


by Zalin B. Grant . ' ... 

’■ l n the process, we lose sight of one of the cardinal ^ 

tnaxims of a guerrilla war: the guerrilla wins if he 
•• does not lose . — Henry Kissinger, Foreign Affairs, 

f ‘ « 

; January, 1969 .- 

The Nixon Administration is not prepared to nego- 
tiate in Paris under any terms short of capitulation by 
the other side. An impasse strategy has taken shape, 
based/unfortunately, on that glimmer of marsh gas 

Zaun B. Grant in recent weeks has observed the war 

from Saigon, Phnom Penh, Paris and Was hin gton. 

known as Vietnamization. Listen. A warHmreaucrat 
speaks on the Paris talks: "The only alternative _ to 
their absurd demands is for us to improve: our position 
militarily while reducing our forces." Another: Our 
interest is in letting it become a totally Vietnamese 
‘ impasse." 

An excellent example of the impasse strategy is the 
US handling of the Vietcong's new negotiating pro- 
posals. The State Department's Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research predicted months ago that the other side 
would try to make it stormy for Mr. Nixon during the 
pre-election period. The forecast was lor new pro- 
posals which would link a US withdrawal t to the 
prisoner of war issue. The Provisional Revolutionary 
Government did, of course, recently make the pre- 
dicted proposals. Just as predictably. Ambassador 
. David K. E. Bruce quickly labeled them with a botched 
‘ cliche as "nevv wine in old bottles" (an aide later re- 
versed the adjectives).' * '• 

The PRG's proposals are perhaps not the Grand Cru 
Mr. Nixon wants, but they are better than anything 
served up in Paris in the past year and a half. The 
first point of the VC's new eight-point package states: 
'"In case the US government declares it will withdraw 
from South Vietnam all its troops and those of the 
other foreign countries in the US camp by June 30 , 
1971 , the People's Liberation Armed Forces will re- 
frain from attacking the withdrawing troops of the 
United States and those of the other foreign countries 
in the US camp, and the parties will engage at once in 
discussion, on: . 

"The question of ensuring safety for the total with- 
drawal of US troops and those of the other foreign 
countries in the US camp. x 

"The question of releasing captured military men." 

As seen through the State Department's tinted win- 
dows, PAppTtovad cFi>rPR(el6a^ies200l1/G®/04? 
POW issue and garnished with an extra three months' 


grace time for a US withdrawal. Last December, the 
PRG offered to discuss the modalities of withdrawal 
in return for a US commitment to get out in six months. 

In their haste to discredit the proposals, however, 
the US negotiators apparently failed to give them the 
deep study they deserved. More strangely, the PRG's 
proposals have been left largely undiscussed by the 
national ne\vs ’ media, which are suffering, perhaps, 
from battle-fatigue or are too - absorbed with the 
Mideast. - 

1C ■>. • ’ ' ■ 

A irst of all, what's really in the proposals for the 
US? Just a nine-month eviction notice, another artful 
dodge by the North Vietnamese, as the Administration 
would have us believe? Hardly. Some Vietnam experts 
say, for openers, that a signal from Mr. Nixon would 
bring a quick response from North Vietnam on the 
modalities of a withdrawal. If the US Firmly said it 
would get out, these sources predict. North Vietnam 
would first extend the withdrawal time, perhaps up to 
18 months. This particular point could prove extremely 
damaging to the Administration if the public . awoke 
to its possibilities. Mr. Nixon has indicated that most 
US, troops will be withdrawn within the next year or 
so anyway. Why not, then, make a firm declaration 
that we're getting out and get negotiations for a perma- 
nent peace started? 

Moreover, a close reading of Point One of the new 
proposals uncovers a lot more hidden doors, perhaps 
one leading to that mutual troop withdrawal by 
Hanoi and the US that our policy makers long for. 
It doesn't take New Math to calculate that North Viet- 
nam will never openly agree to a mutual troop with- 
drawal, especially when you add the Asian desire for 
a face-saving device to the Communists' undeniable 
strength at the bargaining table. The problem must, 
be approached from a side entrance. Point One's 
double-jointed emphasis on troop safety during a with- 
drawal may be the key.' 

Were this simply a call for a unilateral troop with- 
drawal, North Vietnam and the PRG could haVe 
stopped with the first phrase "the People's Liberation 
Armed Forces will refrain from attacking the with- 
drawing troops . . ." Instead, they followed up with 
"and the parties will engage at once in discussion dn 
the question of ensuring the safety for the total with- 
drawal . . ." The ideal method to "ensure the safety" 
is, of course, by 1 ) cease-fire and 2 ) mutual withdrawal 
of North Vietnamese troops. North Vietnam is well 
aware that these would be priority US demands in 

€nA-^lDf8^T6§^R©0l)90l3O^)CK)lJ2ixon de- 
clare he intends to withdraw- totally and the secret 
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• ' ' ■. Vietnam 1965-1970. ' 

■ ' By Robert Shaplen. - 
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^ By JAMES C. THOMSON Jr. 

, Robert Shaplen is a gifted reporter, 
a man of humane and liberal instincts. 
He is also an Old Asia Hand, having 
covered the Pacific. War, the Ko- 
rean War, and — off and on — the 
25-year Indochina War. Since 1962 
his “Letter from Saigon” has ap- 
peared fairly regularly in The New 
• Yorker. " - ' 

_.Five years ago Shaplen gave us 
“The Lost Revolution,” an account 
of America’s involvement in Vietnam, 
1945-G5. Nov/ he has chosen to up- 
date the earlier book with an edited 
and abbreviated collection of his New 
Yorker pieces from March, 1965, 
through January, 1970. For anyone 
-temporarily drained of rage from the 
events of last May and, indeed, the 
past several years, this book can re- 
vive that rage . for more than one 
reason. 

To begin with, Shaplen chronicles 
with considerable skill the folly of 
our nation and of our Vietnamese 
clients. “Whatever the outcome of 
the v/ar in Vietnam,” he tells us in his 
Introduction, “. . . the long conflict 
lhas beyond any doubt written one of 
the most tragic chapters in American 
history, and surely in Vietnamese his- 
tory, too.” ^ 

In his actual dispatches^ that per- 
ception develops somewhat slowly. 
He early doubts the efficacy of the 
bombing of North Vietnam in bring- 
ing Hanoi “to heel”; but not until 
June 1967 does he note, in a discus- 
sion of alleged Vietcong genocide, 
that "there are, of course, many Viet- 
namese, not to mention millions of 
people abroad, who regard the Ameri- 
can bombing of North Vietnam as an 
.example of genocide at its worst.” 
)As for the slaughter produced by 
American devastation of the South, 
one must look not to Shaplen but to 
the writings of others. Shaplen’s fo- 
cus is different: the hopes, plans, 
programs, gimmicks and intrigues of 
the big shots, both Vietnamese and 
American. And on this kind of thing 
he is often first-rate. 

He exposes, for instance, innumer- 
able occasions of American misjudg- 
ment, poor planning, stupidity, wish- 
ful thmWn 3 tog*^£^f^ ; ftgj ea 
offers shrewd insights into the multi- 


ple webs of South Vietnamese non 
Communist politics. He transmits 
.poignant critiques of our actions by 
anti-Communist Vietnamese. He helps 
make sense of the tortuous road to 
the Paris talks and the nature of their 
deadlock. 

And he broods. Our massive mili- 
tary intervention eventually appalls 
'him; far better, from his viewpoint, 
discreet and covert “counter-insur- 
gency” assistance plus economic aid, 
all contingent on Vietna?nese reforms. 
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Mr. Thomson was a Far East spe- 
cialist in the State Department and 
White House. 1961-66, and now 
teaches the history of American East- 
Asian relations at Harvard. 
feT“ I f eelsThe deepen i hg~trage dy”a nth 
rarely shares in the chronic official 
optimism, in his June, 1970, “Post- 
script” he speaks with sorrow of our 
‘long misbegotten Vietnam adventure 
the result mainly of abysmal political 
miscalculations.” 

There are, then, in these dispatches, 
data and observations aplenty to re- 
kindle one’s anger about what we 
have done to Vietnam and also to 
ourselves. But exasperation with Rob- 
ert Shaplen is, I regret, a stronger 
and simultaneous reaction. For Shap- 
len is all of us, or most of us, at 
what once seemed to. be our best. 

In simplest terms, he is paVt Wil- 
sonian romantic, part Cold Warrior, 
and — in the old Kennedy-Johnson 
lingo — part “can-do guy.” He 
wants “revolution with freedom” (as 
the dedication page tells us);, he dis- 
dains Communism; he has faith in 
American know-how; he longs to help 
change Asia — and, way back there 
as a journalist, he lucked onto Viet- 
nam and those charming Vietnamese 
people. He really believes — or be- 
lieved — we can give them The An- 
swer. Twenty years or so later, Old 
Asia Hand that he is, he is still Gra-' 
ham Greene’s Quiet American. 

Throughout these pages ^ there is 
one unbroken theme; Shaplen’s quest 
(which also happens to have been 
our quest) for a “true nationalist” or 
“true revolutionary” movement in 
South Vietnam as a “dynamic” coun 
ter- force to Communism. In Novem 
ber, 1965, for instance, he looks to 

tentative to Communism.” 


Later on (July, 1969), while blam- 
ing Saigon, he also castigates Wash- 
ington for its “failure to inspire a 
more successful consolidation of anti- 
Communist forces in the fifteen 
years since the beginning of the 
American commitment.” By January, 
1970, he has whittled down his ob- 
jective to the rediscovery of some-' 
thing he wistfully calls “a southern 
consciousness, v/hich exists but lies 
deeply submerged.” He hopes, one 
gathers, that American withdrawal 
won’t take place so fast as to prevent 
that rediscovery. 

Shaplen’s yearnings are tempered 
here and there by flashes of political 
realism. He is candid about the con- 
fusion, corruption and authoritarian- 
ism of successive Saigon regimes — 
fill of them out of touch with the ma- 
jority of their people. (Most recently, 
Thieu alarms him as a new Diem, 
aloof and dictatorial.) And he some- 
times acknowledges the central real- 
ity that Ho Chi Minh’s Communists 
“captured the nationalist movement 
of the country back in 1945” and 
“ever since have determined the 
course of the Vietnamese revolution.” 

Yet he backs off from the clear 
implications of that central reality; 
he fails to reflect on the reasons for 
national Communism’s persistent ap- 
peal; and off he goes again on the 
same old quest for that elusive “rev- 
olutionary alternative.” One senses, 
in the process, that Shaplen, like 
many others, confuses revolutionary 
jargon and C.I.A. gimmickry with rev- 
olution. 

There is, moreover, a largest-of-all 
question about our Vietnam tragedy 
that remains unasked and unan- 
swered by Shaplen throughout these 
years. To put it tersely: Why Viet- 
nam? 

Nowhere in this book does he tell 
ns why involvement in Vietnam and 
former French Indochina is now or 
has ever been in America’s national 
interest. Indeed, the most irritating 
aspect of his reportage is its “Vietno° 
centrism,” or more accurately, its 
“South Vietnocentrism.” We are told 
endless interesting things about Viet- 
namese politics and American opera- 
tions. But nothing about why this 

undoubtedly estimable friends who 


